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The history of a nation like ours, the secret of its vast 

successes, is not to be written in a word, or sought in any one 

or any dozen qualities. But if we had to choose amongst the 

philosophers who pretend to have traced the national life to its 

source, there are not many of us who would not declare for 

those who find the secret in imVenture. It is simply an 
$ 

historical fact that England was born of Adventure. It was 
this spirit in the great old Scandinavians, from whom wc have 
the honour to descend, wliich scattered amongst the oaks of 
Britain a people tliat took as kindly to its soil as they, and wliich 
in a thousand years had lost none of the fibre that pulled 
tlie old beaked galleys over the terrible North Sea. Now if we 
consider what adventure means, wo shall find reason to hope 
that many more years will pass away before this spirit begins 
to decline. We may hope so for the world’s sake, as well as 
our own, without egotism ; for to adventure — to our adventure — 
is due almost all the colonisation that has ever b^een accom- 
plished since the IJomans quitted the trade. ‘Wha^'coKhiisatton 
means is not to be told within the limits of a whole volume 
such as this ; in brief, it means existence to millions^and»one- 
half the comfort and prosperity we enjoy. But the subjugation 
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of territory, and tlia supplanting of less useful races, is not all 
the work of an adventurous people. The inspiration is omni- 
present, more or less. It enters into everything to which a 
man can lay his hands ; for to it go curiosity, patience, labour, 
self-sacrifice ; it demands, wliilo it nurtures, foresight, toleration, 
steady aims, ready hands ; without it man is little better than a 
vegetable, with it he has eyes to see and wings to fly all over 
the world. It prompts discovery and pursues it. It constantly 
adds new labours to the work of mankind, and supports them 
through it, even where there is little but weariness and vexation 
for reward. Those who imagine, then, that Adventure has 
only to do with geographical exploration, or with sending ships 
to sea, know nothing of its true force. It is the life of science, 
the pioneer of religion even ; for the missionary could no more 
exist without it than could the chemist. Nay, it is doubtful 
whether the sinew of the British navvy is all that carries him 
through work which labourers of a less adventurous race call 
on him to loerform in evely quarter of the globe. 

Assuming this to be true, not a word need be said as to 
tlie importance of keeping the ancient spirit alive in England. 
On the other hand, a great deal might be said about the causes 
which threaten its decline. Its own results are not the least 
impoi-tant of these. Luxury, and the growth of great towns, 
with their overworked, overcrowded populations, are unfavour- 
able to adventure exactly as they lead to physical deterioration. 
Nobody expects to find as much courage in a spinning -mule 
as in tfce 'v^Hd horse ; and it would be unreasonable to look for 
the same spirit in a town-bred boy, as in ^one who had always 
a ^ver^or a tree at hand, in which to risk his life and train his 
faculties. But after aU, the day has not yet come when we 
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need entertain serious apprehensions on this head. We are not 
likely to lose in one generation, or two, the North-Sea salt that 
survives in our blood after so many centuries of change ; it is 
inherent. Just as every frog is bom with a tail, so every boy 
born in Britain comes into existence an adventurer — that is to 
say, a seeker and conqueror. The world is to liim, verily, only 
an oyster, waiting to be opened. He dreams, but his dreams are 
all of doing and enduring. Before fourteen, he has beaten — in 
long engagements fought in the air — captains mightier than 
Napoleon : Wellington could beat Ztim. He has crushed Frencli 
navies, founded kingdoms, traversed deserts, superseded steam, 
hunted new monsters, discovered strange lands, re-mapped the 
heavens. The time comes, indeed, when these big fancies 
have to give way to petty realities ; but they are tonics of 
the first order, and meanwhile they have heljied to make a man 
of him. Nor does his disappointment descend to his children : 
they begin as he began. 

Whether, in the face of so many discouragements as it 
meets in our day, this spontaneous generaticgi of energy might 
not gradually cease, is a grave question. But the national 
instinct is alive to the danger. Within the last five years 
we have seen the country stirred with anxiety, not for its 
enterprise — there is enough of that— but for its muscle ; for 
the hunting, rowing, leaping, liill-climbing spirit — for its manli- 
ness, in short. Pluck and hardihood are the things most prized 
— adventure, as much as can be had, the thing most pursued. 

• 

It is a fortuniite revival, and nothing can b^ cdRtemptible 
that contributes to it. Perhaps this Volume may do so. It 
is full of examples of courage and endurance — ^fuJl ofr those 
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storiei of hardihood wliich fire the imaijination of youth, not to 

corrupt, but to chasten and attemper. That of itself is not 

• 

an unimportant thing ; but the Book, we hope, will not only 
strengthen the spirit, but inform the mind of the youthful 
reader. This is the claim we venture to set up for it : that 
while it is instructive in a merely technical sense, the excitement 
to be found in its pages cannot fail to stimulate the more 
wholesome, more generous, more manly instincts of those into 
whose hands it is destined to fall 
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Its Fossil Remains.— Ancient univer- 
sality of, 1 ; Chinese superstition concern- 
ing— one preserved in ice upwards of a 
thousand years, 3 ; elephant relics dis- 
covered in London and other English 
cities— mistaken for the bones of human 
giants, 4 ; Dr. Harvey’s inquest on some 
such— his verdict approved by Bishop Hake- 
welL 6 ; Mazurier’s fossil fraud— the giant 
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specting the leg-joints of the animal. 8 ; 
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power of ascending steeps when heavily 
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respecting the safe-keening of its trunk— 
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teeth, 15. 

Its Habitat.— Quantity of food con- 
sumed by the elephant, 17 ; eiToneous 
notions concerning— its dainty feeding and 
fondness for fruit and blossoms— amount of 
food consumed by it when domesticated— 
by lao means a fair test of its natural 
voracity— the Ceylon elephant better su])- 
plied with food than its African cousin, 18 ; 
its nocturnal gleaning expeditions to the 
cultivated fields of the natives— its acute 
sense of hearuig— its contempt for travelling 
—fifty miles in a single ni^it no difficulty 
—its feeding-grounds usually a great dis- 
tance from its drinking-place— its limes for 
drinking noted by Gordon Cumming, 19 ; 
singular note of alarm— how produced— 
evidence of various travellers on the sub- 
ject, 20 ; its stealthy mode of progression 
—desertion of water-pools by other animals 
on the elephant’s approach— OTaphic descrijH 
fcion of by Andersson, 21 ;^he elephant’s 
distrust of the slightest fence or other 
obstacle to its progression — its inquisitive- 
ness, 22; age attained by— its skeleton 
seldom found in the forest— thco^ concern- 
ing —singular superstition of the Singhalese 


respecting its death, 23: affection of 
for progeny disputed— brief mourning for 
depart^ calves, 24 ; how baby elephant is 
weaned— family likeness of adults, 25; 

caste” scrupulously observed among— 
the rogue elephant, 26 ; malicious temper 
of— its hostihty to mankind— reciprocity 
of feeling on the part of the natives— 
elephant captives, 27 ; cautious tactics of, 
28 ; its indifference as to the quality of the 
water it drinks, 29. 

The War Elephant op the Ancients. 
—Its service in the armies of the Moguls — 
how accoutred and armed— its prowess in 
the battle-field, 30 ; Timour the Tartars 
invasion of India— ne makes captive the 
enemy’s host of elephants, and enlists their 
services on the spot, 31 ; elephants em- 
ployed by the King of Ava, conquered by 
Kublai Khan— account of by Marco Polo, 
32 ; the story of Queen Semi'ramis and her 
cle])kants, 34. 

How THE Elephant is Trapped and 
Tamed.— Antiquity of the ivory trade— 
the article grcalily used by the ancient 
Homans —Africa exhausted of its ivory to 
supply the demand, 35 ; a short sermon on 
cnielty to animals— elc])hants used in the 
Roman amj)lutheatres — anecdotes concern- 
ingthem, 3G ; elephant “ baiting” — Bishop 
Hehcr’s account of the fighting elephants 
of the Rajah of Baroda— Bemier’s account 
of an elejiliant fight at the Court of Ava, 
37 ; revival of the African ivory trade, 38 ; 
elejdiant meat— conflicting opinions con- 
cerning — vast immbcr.s slaughtered annually 
— a million pounds of ivory consumed in a 
single year in Great Britain alone— great 
quantities exported to China for the decora- 
tion of the tcnqilcs, &c. 39 ; splendour of 
the elephant in olden times, 40 ; the white 
elephant — its colour«i a disease — one 
described by Tachard as feeding out of 
golden vessels — Fitch’s description of a 
sacred one — a person of rank appointed to 
wash its feet in a ^asoni»-one de* 
scribed by Mr. Cranford — how it was 
attired, 42 ; expiration of the elephant’s 
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protracted holiday— its services required by 
industry— the ancient plan of elephant- 
catching unable to supply the modem 
market— a trap for a hundred— the Ked- 
dah or Corral, 43 ; how it is constmcted— 
number of natives required at its con- 
struction-three thousand men employed 
to “ beat up” at one catch, 44 ; graphic 
description of a “great catch” oy Sir 
Emerson Tennent, 46 ; decoy females em- 
ployed-episode in the life of Siribeddi, a 
famous decoy— tremendous stmggles of the 
snared beasts to escape — affecting instance 
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to labour, 51. 
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adventures — how to enjoy one’s coffee — 
queer notions of humanity^ 54 ; where to 
aim at the elephant— various opinions on 
the subject— little danger attending the 
snort, proved by the coroners’ returns, 65 ; 
the African elephant larger than any other 
—its monstrous cars— serve as shelter from 
the rain for its driver— the sjiectacleP pre- 
sented at the cutting up of a carcase— 
jiicture of an elephant-carcase-butcher, 
56 ; travellers’ tales, trc«nendous e^iloits 
with the long-how — how Lieutenant Moodic 
was hunted by an elephant, 67 ; Mr. An- 
dersson’s appalling adventure at Kobis, 59 ; 
the “Old Shekany’s” prolonged battle with 
a bull elephant, 61 ; wondrous stmeturo 
and intelligence of the elephant— the pro- 
found wisdom of the Creator not a subject 
for scientific controversy, 62; wonderful 
instance of the animal’s sagacity as wit- 
nessed by Sir Emerson Tennent— memoir 
of Sir Emerson Tennent, 63. 
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67 ; obtuseness of its sense of taste, 68 ; 
teeth of the lion — observations respecting 
by Rymer Jones, 69; eyes of the lion— 
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of modern naturalists respecting— roar of 
the lion, 70 ; Livingstone’s oiiiniojj concern- 
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man— its quahties as a husband and father 
— ^the treacherous vixen to whom it is 
coupled, 73 ; mortality of females in ex- 
cess of that of males— the reason thereof 
—description of a leonine coui-tship — un- 
faithfulness of the lioness, 74; a battle 
royal for a fickle mate, 75 ; nocturnal 
habits of the lion — Livinptone’s contempt 
for the king of beasts— its liking for a dark 
stormy nignt— the lioness’s care of her 
young— how she educates them, 76 ; age 
at which the young lion commences business 
on its own account, 76 ; its helplessness in 
its old age, 77 ; lions never seen in herds— 
how they attack their prey, 78. 

The Fightino Lion of Ancient Rome. 
— Gladiatorial exhibitions first instituted in 
Rome— how the gladiators were obtained — 
schools established for their education — the 
Colosseum, 79 ; various modes of fighting, 
80 ; betting on the occasion — cnielty of the 
spectators, 81 ; mode of expressing dis- 
approbation or approval adopted by the 
audience— royal ladies always present at 
the sanguinary spectacles, 82 ; fights be- 
tween wild bc^ts— eleven thousand pitted 
against men and against each other at the 
celebration of the triumph of Trajan— a 
battle between five Bestiai’ii and five lions, 
83; insensibility to pain while in the 
clutches of carnivora, 85; Dr. Living- 
stone’s experience of— the martyrdom of 
St. Ignatius, 85. 
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tactics of Europeans ai)road superior to 
those of the natives, 87 ; the jierilous 
business of lion hunting — Andersson’s first 
lesson, 88 ; varieties of the Algerian lion — 
its enormous depredations among the flocks 
of the Arabs, 91 ; an Arab lion-trap — 
directions to the “solitary hunter” by 
Jules Gerard, 92 ; solitary hunting not to 
itob taste— an army of Arabs to hunt a 
lion, 93 ; how they set about the business, 
94 ; the Old Sheka^s lion duel at Natal, 
95 ; Gordon Cumming’s adventure with a 
lion, 96 ; Cumming’s bout with a man- 
eater who steals a waggoner from the fire- 
side, 98 ; 0% Livingstone’s marvellous 
escape from a non’s jaws, 99 ; a lion-hunter 
saved through the sagacity of his elephant^ 
101 ; how Piet punched the head of a lion 
— decrease of lions within the last century 
— Steedman’s accomit of the “tree huts'* 
on the shores of the Mcriqua, 104 ; the 
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maneless lion^ 105; memoir of Jules 
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of Scripture— mention made of it in the 
Book of Job — anciently common in Europe 
and Asia— where it is now found— a suy 
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going on shore— Du Cfiaillu’s discovery of 
a new purijose to which the tusks aro ap- 
plied— the stupidity of the hippopotamus 
negatived by tne evidence of moucm tra- 
veUers— its keenness in scenting a trap — 
recautions taken by hippopotami on the 
iscovery of the “spoor” of a man — its 
cimning in keeping out of sight— result 
of the discovery of man’s “ spoor’* by hip- 
popotami, 213. 

How IT IS Trapped and Hunted. — 
The strength and courage of wild beasts as 
compaied with reason —Behemotli over- 
matched by the naked Bayoye, 214 ; how 
the latter subdues the former— liarpoon — 
its length and shape— how it is made— how 
the “reed-raft” is prepared, 215; its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages— how, with its 
aid, the savage hunts the hipjiopotamus, 
216 ; another mode employed by the Bay- 
cyc- the “ downfall,” 218 ; the rifle in tlio 
hands of a brave hunter the most success- 
ful weapon — exploit of a celebrated hunter, 
219 ; adventure of Mr. Cuinming— a case 
for tlic Society for Preventing Cruelty to 
Ammals, 221 ; abundance of iiippoi>otaini 
in tlie regions visited liy Du Cliaillu, 223 ; 
memoir of David Livingstone, 224. 

THE LEOPARD. 

Habitat of the Leopard. — Dread of 
the animal by the natives— its tree-climbiiig 
propensities render it doubly dangerous— 
its extreme cunning— its thieving tactics, 
225 ; its mode of entrapping deer— how it 
pursues its prey— not particular in its diet 
— ]\Ir. Andersson loses his favourite dog 
by the claws of a prowling leopard, 226 ; 
«irious superstition of the Singhalese con- 
cerning the leopard— the blacK leopard of 
Ceylon — leopards allured by the smell 
arismg from small-pox-#its formidable 
influence with the natives of Central Africa 
— their rejoicings on the death of a leopard, 
227 ; the charms secured on the occasion — 
Du Chaillu’s description of a leopard hunt 
and its results, 228 ; the Singhalese mode 


of capturing the leopard— remaikable in- 
stance of man’s dominion over wild bca^ 
—Major Skinner and the leopard, 229; 
—similar instance, narrated by Captain 
Drayson, 230; the maned chetah, or 
hunting leopard— where found, 231 ; how 
it is trained to hunt deer— the opinion of an 
old Nimrod thereupon, 232 ; the genus, size, 
and habits of the hunting leopard, 233. 

How it is Hunted. — Hendrick’s ad- 
venture with a leopard — the wounde<l 
hunter and his dead game, 235 ; Du 
Chaillu’s introduction to a South African 
leopard, 237. 

THE PANTHER. 

Its Habitat. — Its courage and ciiiming 
—size and colour of— its favourite resoi-ts, 
239 ; the sort of beast the panther is tc 
hunt— the rifle only of any use— curious 
Arabian legend about the panther’s first 
defeat— Gerard’s experiences and opinion 
of the panther decidedly at variance with 
those of Mr. Blakesley, 241 ; an Arab 
panther trap— the “ pariahs,” or vagabond 
dogs of India— dog flesh much esteemed by 
the panther— Lieutenant Rice’s evidence in 
support of— two great dogs carried off by 
the beast, 242. 

How IT 13 Hunted.— The panther o! 
India the most terrible— Captain Shake- 
speare’s terrible fight with two, 244 ; its 
wonderful tenacity of life, 246 ; its extreme 
ferocity— “ Where is the panth or P ’ “lie 
is dating me ; don’t you see ! ” 248 ; 
Messrs. Rice and Little’s hnish with a 
dangerous brute, 249 ; an old hunter’s 
apology for hunting, 251 ; cold-bloodedness 
of the ruminantia, 251 ; Mr. PaiTy’s evi- 
dence respecting, 252. 

THE JAGUAR. 

The favourite haunts of the jaguar— its 
fondness for fish — Darwin’s evidence there- 
upon, 253 ; the prey of the jaguar— its 
mode of capturing and killing it— a hungry 
jaguar an ugly customer— the unfortunate 
deaths of two padres belonging to the church 
of St. F6 — tne ja^iar at tlie Zoological 
Gardens '-the stoiy of its voyage to Eng- 
land, 254. 

THE LYNX, 256. 

THE BUFFALO. 

Its Habitat.— T h^ laiflklo’s respect- 
able position in society— regions usually 
affected by it, 257 ; its mud-bath — trolling 
for fowls— the “buffalo” of North America 
—properly the bison — fatlinip opinion 
thereon, 258 ; the importance of the buffalo 
— the solo dependence of three hundred 
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thousand peopU^vihai the North American 
Indian does with the buffalo— -its erratic 
wanderings— horror of “ no buffalo meat ” 
—steps taken by the Indians on the de- 
parture of the buffalo— the buffalo-dance, 
259 ; wrong kind of “ buffalo a blood- 
thirsly species^ 260. 

How IT IS Hunted.- B uffalo-hunting 
adventure of Captain Methuen, 262 ; the 
courage of the buff alo when brought to bay 
—a fight between a buffalo and three lions, 
264 ; Text&r erythrorkmckus — a parasite 
of the buffalo— how buffalo-hunting is con- 
ducted by the North American Indian, 
265 ; the white wolf— a terrible enemy to 
the buffalo— its presence g^tly dreaded 
by the latter animal— how it is taken ad- 
vantage of by the Indian, 266 ; the mode 
of capturing buffalo in the snow employed 
by him, 267 ; story of a battle between a 
herd of wolves ana a solitary buffalo, 267 ; 
conduct of the narrator on the occasion — 
Captain Drayson’s story of a buffalo chase, 
268 ; memoir of the Hon. Qrantley F. 
Berkeley, 270 l 

THE WOLF. 

Its Structure.— The wolf in Ancient 
Britain— roadside refuges for travellers— 

Wolf-moneth,” or wolf-month— the an- 
cient office of wolf-hunter-general— to whom 
first assigned— difference between the dog 
and wolf, 271 ; charms anciently supposed 
to attach to the wolf— pounded wolfs liver 
— wolfs-grease a potent charm against 
demons or other evil persons— wolf s snout 
— the teeth of the wolf a remedy against 
fatigue in homes- ancieit cruelty to cap- 
ture wolves, 272. 

Its Habitat.— Birth of young wolves 
—treatment of by their mother— learning 
their business— young cubs inured to hard- 

— t^e Indians allowed to handle her iib^ 
273 j^iperstitious reverence paid to it by 
the Hindoos— curious instance of the she- 
wolfs fondness of showing her young— the 
extreme cunning of the wolf— a powerful 
opponent to reynard— its extraordinary 
tactics to escape— remarkable instance of, 
narrated by Captain Lyons— its fondness 
for pork, 274 ; its ferocity— the conduct of 
the one at the Zoological Gardens, 275. 

How IT IE#HiiK»PED AND HUNTBD.— 
Trap employed by the Esquimaux in cap- 
turing wolves— common mode of hunting 
the woif, 276 ; wolf-hunting adventure— 
‘‘more f)orky* — a good “dodge” — a 
tarible wolf story, 277 ; adventure of Mr. 
Atkinson, 280; close of the prosecution- 


evidence in defence of the wolf— the wolfr 
boy of Bondee. 281 ; adoption of a child by 
a wolf, 282 ; tne romance explained— Mr. 
Jesse’s story of a cat suckling a mouse— tha 
ancient myth concerning tlie founders of 
^me not at all improbable, 283; the 
American wolf— its harmless luiture when 
trapped, 284. 

THE BOAR. 

A celebrated hunter’s opinion of the wild 
boar— little of its ferocity retained by its 
domestic relation, 285 ; the wild boar in 
Ancient Britain— a curious legend— form 
of the boar, 286. 

How IT IS Hunted.— Where found, 
287 ; its tremendous stren^h and courage 
— bayed by fourpanthers-^ar-hunting m 
Indiar— how it is managed— different spears 
used— the secret of “ riding” a wild-hog— 
a well-trained horse essential to boar- 
hunting, 288 ; Captain Shakespeare’s horse, 
289 ; how the hunter should act, 290 ; a 
boar-hunting adventure, 291 ; the boar of 
Equatorial Afiica. 293 ; its stren^h and 
activity — the wilu boar of South Africa — 
Mr. Andersson’s account of— the wild hog 
of Algeria— varieties of— mode of hunting 
it, 293 ; a prey to lions, 295. 

THE BEAR. 

How the bear was treated by our ances- 
tors— bear-baiting at Paris Gardens, 296 ; 
Mr. Crowley, the poet, gravely reproves the 
English for laying out their halfpence to 
such an unlawful purpose— patent ^nted 
in the reign of James VI. for bcardiaiting 
— held by Edward Alleyn of Dulwich CoE 
lege celebrity— the patent taken away in 
1642— behaviour of the patentee on the 
occasion— its revival— description of* the 
“Bergiardin by Sodark” by Mons. Toreviei 
— ^its final destruction, 297 ; respect paid 
to the bear by savage hunters— behavioui 
of the Laps when hunting the bear— an 
appeal to the bear’s generosity— talisman 
employed by the Singhalese to protect them 
from Dears— its efficacy put to the test— 
the Moorman and the bear, 298. 

Its Structure.— The teeth of the bear 
—different fi:om the teeth of the Plantigradt 
—its diet— the feet of the bear— its claws 
— their singular structure— the enormous 
strength of the bear— mobility of its hind 
limbs, 300 ; the polar bear— its gigantic 
stren^h— ho\t it attacks and slays the 
walrus— the brown bear and its progenitor 
— Mr. Lamont’s remarks thereon, ^1; 
arguments against the theory, 302. 

Its Habitat.— The grizzly bear: the 
largest of his tribe— its dimensions and 
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wdght — carrying off and burying a bison, 
303 ; curious propensity of the grizzly bear 
to bury the bodies of dead animals— taken 
advantage of by the hunters— the wolves 
refuse to touch the bodies of animals buried 
by the grizzly bear— the latter not a hugger^ 
304 ; its peculiar-shaped claws— scalning a 
hunter— the Singhal^e bear: a aeccnt 
fdJow if left alone— a terrible one to fight 
—the Indian bear not averse to the same 
when necessary— Mr. Lamonf s account of 
the capture of two polar bear cubs— affec- 
tion of the dam, 305 ; cannibal behaviour 
of the cubs— they devour their mother, 306. 

How IT IS Hunted.— Utter disregard of 
the grizzly bear for man— often the as- 
sailant— its perseverance in tracking the 
hunter— a loim run for life— its tenacity of 
life— mode of attacking the grizzly bear 
in its den, 808 ; dangers attenmg it— re- 
markable instance of, 309 ; a determined 
struggle for life — Gerstacker’s adventure 
with a bear— its slaughter of a man and 
four dogs, 310 ; narrow escape of Qerstacker 
—alone with his dead friend and surrounded 
by wolves, 311 ; the brown bear in Sweden 
— ^its eirtensive depredations— the bear- 
hunt announced from the pulpit-primitive 
character of the hunt— stoiy of Jan Sven- 
son and the brown bear. 312 ; the “ Old 
Shekanys” account of a black bear hunt in 
India— desperate character of the fight, 314; 
scarcity of the polar bear as combed with 
other animals— few shot by Mr. Lamont— 
enormous one slain by him — description of 
its chase and defeat, 316; Mr. Lament's 
cargo of Arctic curiosities— refused 1^ the 
English societies— purchased by the Direo- 
teiu of the Jardin des Plantes— keeping 
them warm, 317. 

THE OSTRICH. 

Its STBUOTuas.- The ostrich a connect- 
ing link between the fiimilies of ava and 
mammoZia— its representatives— the Aves- 
truz Petise— one at the Zoological Museum 
—the story of its capture and preservation, 
318; Dobrirhoffez^ ‘‘account of the Abi- 
lX)ues” — the African ostrich— its height 
and weight— breastbone of the ostrich— 
its legs— the enormous strength of its foot 
— its keenness of vision— colour of the 
ostrich, 319; wonderful structure of its 
feathers— belief of the Arabians and Per- 
sians concerning the ostrich— gruffhess of 
its voice— thickness of its sdein— made into 
shields by the ancients— formed mto cui- 
rasses by the Arabs, 320. 

Its Habitat. — I ts incubation— a joint- 
stock affair— with unlimited liability. 321 ; 
evidence of Darwin with regard to the in- 


cubation of the ostrich— eggs found outside 
the nest— reasons assigned for it by various 
travellers, 323 ; the argument not very 
substantial — Dr. Livingstone's remarks 
thereon— the good Doctor's mistake-pro- 
bable reason tor turning out the eggs— 
weight and nourishment of the ostneh’s 
egg— compared with that of the common 
barn-door fowl. 323 ; an ostrich egg a tit-bit 
for three travellers— voracity of Andersson's 
servant— his pinion of the of the 
ostrich— Dr. Livingstone’s opinion — the 
“ stone in the egg^'— remarks of Barrow 
and Thunberg— explained by Livingstone 
—the vital power of the ^g, 324 ; intel- 
ligence of the ostrich— variety of opinions 
concerning— an authority’s remarks on its 
stupidity— how the natives procure its eggs, 
326 ; the shells made into water-vessels by 
the bushmen — remarkable endurance of 
thirst by the latter, 326; domesticated 
ostriches— contradictions of their species — 
ostrich chicks— conduct of the cock^ud to- 
wards them— their colour and general ap- 
pearance— the little utility of domesticating 
ostriches— enemies of, 327 ; curious mode 
of breaking its eggs by the vulture— the 
bushman’s “dodge” of carrying ostrich- 
eggs— the potent (qualities of powdered egg- 
shell— vulgar belief concerning the diet of 
the ostrich— ancient delusion — “Boke of 
Philip Sparrow,” 328 ; probable mistake 
of the author in question— the ostrich’s 
obtuseness of taste--food of the bird in a 
wil(^ state — voracity of a domesticated 
ostneh— the ostrich of Portsmouth— story 
of the ostrich and the mariners' knives, 
329 ; probably fictitious— the flesh of the 
ostrich— regarded as unclean by the Jews 
— ostrich-flesh very popular with the savage 
tribes— a “dainty dish” in ancient Rome 
— Heliogabalus and ostrich-brains — the 
speed of the ostrich— remarkable endurance 
of— measurement of its stride, 330 ; the 
ostrich an aquatic bird, 331. 

How IT IS Hunted for its Plumaob. 
— The feathers of the ostrich— where they 
are obtained — ^the ostrich only parts witl 
his plumage with his life— somewhat chary 
of the latter— modem hunting-tactics no 
help to the ostrich-market— the ostrieJa 
dangerous game to hunt on horseback— 
King Fashion— the Damara and Bechuana 
his numble slaves — twelve guineas per 
pound for plumage— tht ‘^ieather season,” 
; how the savage sets about his busi- 
ness— the poisonous N*gwa — its terrible 
effects — care observed by the savage in 
using it— his hunting tagtics— ^hen the 
feathers should be pluckef-anotner mode 
of hunting the ostrich— duguised in its 
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Bkin— Mr. Moffat’s description of one of 
these hunts, 333 : how the Arabs hunt the 
ostrich on horseback— ninning the game 
down. 334; hunted on foot- -snaring the 
ostrich— how it is commonly hunted by 
European sportsmen— not sumcient danger 
to render it acceptable to the latter, 335 ; 
Mr. Andersson’s account of an ostrich chase 
—the maternal solicitude of the ostrich for 
its young, 33G. 

THE REINDEER. 

Its Stkucture.— Weight of the reindeer 
—its hair— its horns— difference between 
those of the male and female— their annual 
reproduction — their connexion with the 
reproductive system— curious rapidity of 
their growth— horns of the wapiti— the 
Irish elk — Rymer Jones on the relation of 
the bones of the neck to the horns, 337. 

Its Habitat.— Value of the reindeer to 
the Lap— its skin used as clothing— how to 
make a reindeer-skin suit in two minutes, 
339 ; reindeer the Lap’s only wealth— how 
the small proprietor manages— the Barings 
and Rothschilds of Lapland society, 340 ; 
a Lap dinner-paxty— reindeer-blood liudding 
— how the milk is preserved, 341 ; speed 
of the reindeer— how it is harnessed to the 
sledge— occasional obstinacy of the homed 
steed— tactics of the coachman m such an 
emergency— where the reindeer is found, 
342 ; its sudden acquisition of fat— nutri- 
tious qualities of the moss on which it feeds 
— ^hunting it a dull sport— its innocence 
of alarm — ^remarkaitle instance of its tenar 
city of life, 344. 

THE ORYX. 

Its resemblance to th^l chamois— size of 
the male— its anomalous character— the 
horns— their terrible sharpness— a match 
for the lion— Gordon Cumming’s adventure 
with an oryx — curious ai)pearance of its 
horns at a side view, 345 ; belief in the 
unicorn possibly attributable to— known in 
England in the 16th century— the gemshok 
on the coat-of-arras of the Duke of Bedford 
— ^the female o^— gregarious in its habits 
— ^the young— its food-^oes the oiyx exist 
without water ?— Gumming versus Anders- 
son, 346 ; speed of the oryx— Mr. Cum- 
ming’s adventure with one, 348. 

THE CHAMOIS. 

Its genus— its habits and stracture more 
nearly allied 4he antelopes than the 
goats, 351 ; size and weight of the chamois 
— its colour changeable — the marvellous 
construction of its skull, 352 ; absurd be- 
lief conq|mm&— how the chamois uses 
its horns in oattle— dilierence between 
those of the male and the female— its 


keenness of sight and scent— remarks of 
chamois hunters concerning— its clumsy 
walk— how it is occasioned, 353 ; its swift- 
ness and agility— romance and mystery 
attached to the chamois— the author of “A 
New and Perfect Art of Venery,” and his 
explanation thereof, 354 ; their manner of 
moving on the snow — the mysteries of 
chamois hunting, 355 ; food of the chamois 
— curious consequence of the resinous and 
fibrous nature of its diet— the young of the 
chamois — the ^riod of gestation — the 
patriarchal bucks — difficulty of hunting* 
them— a terrible trap for the hunter, 356 ; 

I the scented bladder found near the horns 
of the bucks— its remarkable power of re- 
taining its odour— at what season it is 
found— a good period for the hunter— how 
to trap the bucks by imitating the call of 
the female — ^another mode of trapping them 
— its inquisitiveness- how the hunter acts 
with the wounded chamois— peculiarity of 
its skin— difficulties of chamoLs chase, 357 ; 
Miss Crewdner’s poem on the chamois, 
358; the awe with which the chamois 
hunter is regarded by the valley dwellers— 
his dangerous calling— his baggage and ac- 
coutrements, 359 ; out of the world— always 
at the verge of death and the grave— the 
little ‘‘accidents” of life — description of a 
chamois hunter— out of his element, 360 ; 
— little romance in the chamois hunter’s 
life — learning his business — shooting- 
grounds at Munich— the “fixed target” 
and the “ running target ’’—their mode of 
working — ^the przes— how they are distri- 
buted, 361 ; Charles Boner, the famous 
chamois hunter— his account of an adven- 
ture on the Krammets Berg, 362. 

THE MOOSE.— The largest of the deer 
femily— its dimensions and weight— its coat 
— ^its mane— its horns— its extreme jea- 
lousy, 366 ; its food, and how it gathers it— 
the moose “yai-d,” 367; caught in its own 
trap — a first-rate swimmer— the life and 
melancholy end of a domesticated moose, 
368 ; story of another tamo moose— the 
various methods of taking moose, 369 ; 
snaring— chasing with dogs, 370; “call- 
ing ” — the moose that came almost before 
it was called, 371 ; excitement of moose 
hunting— the Indians the best “callers”— 
the “ ctdleris ” pay, and how he conducts 
his business, 372; “creeping” moose- 
its rough character— “running”— the sort 
of shoes worn “ run ” in— the moose run 
down, 373; Lieutenant Hardy’s moose- 
calling adventure, 374. 

THE SAMBUR.— Its wariness— de- 
scription of— its pugnacity— its horns, 378 ; 
how the baby sambur is made to lie quiet 
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»y its niamma—tlie fleet saiubur subdued 
jy “ a cord, a stone, and a thorn,” 379 ; 
snect of the terrible trap— a sambur’hunt 
by th® Old Shekarry, 380. 

THE ELAND.-Where found-its di- 
mensions— its flesh superior to our vaunted 
roast beef— an eland nerd “ like a cattle- 
show "—dropping dead of fat, 383 j a prey 
to the “stalking” savage, the hyena, 
and the “honden,” or wild dog— habits 
and manners of the wild honden— how 
they hunt their prey— their fearlessness of 
man, 384— speed of the eland— its tremen- 
dous leaps— Captain Drayson*s eland-hunt- 
ing exploit, 386. 

THE SABLE ANTELOPE.-The first 
living specimen received in Europe— hand- 
some appearance of adult buck— its pecu- 
liar horns, 388— one shot by Sir Cornwallis 
Harris— presented to the British Museum 
—the animal unknown even to the natives, 
389. 

THE KANGAROO. 

Its STKtrcTuiiE.— The yoimg bom in an 
embryotic state— the gradual development 
of the wondrous little creature recounted 
by Scaglier, 390 ; Professor Owen’s experi- 
ments on — the new-born kangaroo no 
longer than an Ciu’th-worm — how it is 
suckled, 391. 

Its Habitat. — Small intelligence of 
marsupiated animals, 392 ; where the kan- 
^roo is found— use of its pouch — its 
flesh— a Bushman’s recipe for kangaroo 
“ steamer,” 393. 

How IT IS Hunted. — With the “boom- 
erang ” — by stalking — the colonist’s mode, 
393 ; an exciting adventure, 394, 

THE GIRAFFE. 

Its Structure.— Incredible accounts of 
by travellers of olden times^ 396 ; fact 
stranger than fiction— the giraffe’s won- 
derful organs of sight, taste, and smell— 
its eccentric walk— its inecnanical run — 
large herds — relative size of male and 
fomalo, 398. 

Its Habitat.— Where the first giraffes 
seen in England were captured, 399 ; 
its pasturage — not distin^ishabie at a 
distance— vmy ?— Messrs. Andersson and 
Cumming’s evidence concerning— perfume 
emitted by the giraffe— its confiding dispo- 
sition, 400. 


How IT IS Hunted.— Sir W. Harris’s 
giraffe adventure in the Basquani country, 
402; reproachful gaze of dying giraffe— 
its effect on a renowned ana by no means 
sensitive hunter, 404. 

THE HORSE. 

Its Structure.- Specially formed for 
man’s assistance— structure of its foot- 
action of its legs, 406 ; stride of EcliptCj 
the celebrated racer, 407 ; working action 
of the horse’s joints— the “ frog, 408 ; 
teeth of the horse, 409. 

Habitat op the Wild Horse.— The 
savage steed of the pampas compared with 
our familiar cab-drawing quadraped, 410 ; 
diversity of opinion as to the existence of 
the wild horse— Mr. Bell’s argument— 
Mr. Martin’s, 411 ; sacred horses of tin 
ancient Persians— curious ceremony at th’i 
grave of a Scythian king, 412 ; sacrifice d 
the horse in India— honour paid him by 
the Emperor C. Caligula— Bruce, and FasiJ, 
the Abyssinian chief, 413; value of the 
horse in Arabia— how one animal is par- 
celled out to several owners— 414 ; the 
Arab’s horse before his wife— description 
of Arab steed, 416 ; how it is bred and 
petted by its master— its wondrous speed, 
416 ; horse-stealing not a crime in Arabia 
—the story of Jabal and his marvellous 
mare. 41 7 ; wild horses on the shores of 
the Hon— the “ tarpan ” and “ rauzin ”— 
tlieir domestic economy, 418; horse and 
wolf fights— the horse-fields of the South 
American prairies, 419; twenty thousand 
wild horses at threepence each— the wild 
horse in the thirsty season— terrible gran- 
deur of a “ st^mpedo,” 420 ; how the 
Indian uses his lasso— the Guacbo horsemen 
and the cannon— the Guachos deformed by 
constant riding, 421 ; the pampas Indian 
and his troop of war horses, 422. 

THE WILD ASS.-The “khur/’the 
“ dziggetai,” the “ yo-to-tze,” ana the 
“ kiang,” 423 ; tlie wild and domestic ass 
— speed of wild ass — Sir Ker Porter’s 
chase of— degeneration of in a domestic 
condition — ongin of the domestic ass, 424; 
one foal at a birth— age at which it attains 
its prime— Brettcl’s account of the ass of 
Cansbrook Castle — the zebra— the quag^ 
426 ; courage of the quagga— human-like 
voice of tlie zebra, 426. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


iiousANDS of years ago, when waved green 
and cool the mighty leaves whose im- 
press is now and then found in coal, 
fathoms below the earth^s present sur- 
face 'j — when indeed what now are grim 
coal-fields, the lurking places dark- 
ness that may be felt,” and of deadly 
gases hungering for flame, were broad 
forests, mellow and blooming,# — tllfe 
elephant was common all over the world. 
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THE ELEPHANT. 


Out of tlie river we have named Thames has he many a time slaked 
his hot thirst, and up the slope known to modems as Ludgato Hill, 
has he strolled leisurely, browsing among the great trees. The remote 
and barren North, where now eternal snow is, at that period yielded 
him pleasant pasturage j where the fur-clad sledger now guides his 
sure-footed antlered steed, then flowed soft rivulets in which he 
cooled his parched hide j and where hills and mountains of ice, 
nurtured by bleak ^vinds, grow and flourish apace, then sprouted juicy 
palms and tender grasses for the maintenance of the giant herds 
there abounding. 

It must have been so j for beneath the pavement of every city 
in the world, in bods of streams, on river banks, and in remote 
caves, the bones of this ponderous animal have been discovered; 
and although there exists between the ancient fossil and the living 
animal with which we are acquainted, a diflcrence of structure, the 
presence of certain organs undoubtedly associated with peculiar 
instincts are exhibited as prominently in one as the other ; — instincts, 
the means of gratifying which it was absolutely essential should be 
co-existent. Hut it would bo a W’asto of words, and an insult to the 
reader’s understanding, to enter upon an argument to prove that 
herbivorous quadrupeds could not possibly exist without herbs, or to 
show the impossibility of juicy leaves and succulent herbage growing 
amid the withering frost of the northern hemisphere. 

Indefatigable labourers in the field of science — Darwin among the 
number — agree that the climate of the far North is now as it ever 
was ; and that that fact not at all precludes the i)Ossibiliiy of such 
mighty quadrupeds as the elephant and rhinoceros tliero abiding. In 
certain regions of North America, the subsoil is iierpetually frozen (as 
in the neighbourhood of Hear Lake, where the summer thaw never 
penetrates deeper into the soil than twenty inches) ; yet this frozen 
substratum does not of itself destroy vegetation, for dense forests 
flourish on its surface. At the present day^ we have growing in 
Siberia, where the temperature of the air is invariably below freezing 
point, and the earth like iron, the birch, fir, aspen, and larch. As far 
as quantity alone of vegetation is concerned, the frozen carcases and 
ice-bound relics of various animals might liave existed where the 
remains are now discovered. The hind of vegetation at present 
existing is almost immaterial, because, as there is evidence of physical 
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changes, it may be fairly supposed that the species of plants may 
lilvowise have changed. 

The nearer we approach the Arctic circle, in greater abundance 
are vestiges not only of elephants, but of tortoises, and crocodiles 
discovered. On the borders of Siberia they are so commonly found, 
ajid in such prime condition, as to constitute a considerable article 
of commerce, and one of sufficient value to be worth monopolizing 
by the reigning Czar. Such of his subjects who live in these isolated 
regions, hold a fabulous belief concerning this seemingly inexhaustible 
wealth of ivory. They say that before man came on the earth, the 
tremendous beast whoso remains are these, burrowed mole fashion 
underground. The Chinese patronize a similar superstition, and the 
subterranean relics discovered throughout China are said to belong to 
Tyn-sclien^ the mouse that hides.” 

Writers of various periods have advocated the opinion that the 
remains of elephants discovered in Siberia, were convoyed thither by 
the mountain streams of India; but the fact of tusles and bones 
being found in large quantities along the banks of the Don, the 
Volga, and other rivers floiving frmn the noHh, goes far towards 
upsetting the theory respecting their water passage. “There is 
not,” says IM. Pallas, a reno^vned traveller, and a great authority on 
this subj’ect, “there is not in all Asiatic Pussia, from the Don to 
the Tanais, a single stream or river, on the banks or in the bed of 
which are not found some bones of elephants, or of other animals 
equally strange to the climate.” 

In 1799 was discovered, in the dominions of the Czar, a tremendous 
elephant — perfect as when, a thousand years before, death had arrested 
its breath — encased in a huge block of ice, transparent and clear as 
crystal A fisherman of Tongoose, named Schumachoff, was the 
fortunate discoverer. This man, like his neighbours, was accustomed 
when the fisliing season was at end, to employ his time in hunting 
along the shores of the Lena for elephant tusks, for the sake of the 
government bounty ; and while so employed, and when he J»d, in 
the ardour of his pursuit^ passed several miles beyond his companions, 
there suddenly appeared before his wondering eyes the miraculous 
sight above alluded to. Unfortunately, however, Schumachoff waiP 
a man of dull and simple mind, and instead of turning his discovery 
to profit, by proclaiming it to the Tvorld, or to*that part of it with 
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which ho had dealings, ho did nothing but gaze awfully on the 
embalmed mammoth, between which and himself thoio stood but 
a few hummocks of spiky ice. It was on account of this barrier 
that ho excused himself when the business came to light; but the 
real bariior that stood in the fisherman’s way, was one moie for- 
luidablo than a hill of bayonets as high as the Alps — his superstitious 
feais. For five successive seasons from the time when he first dis- 



covered it, did Schumachoff make stealthy journeys to his crystallized 
monster, never finding courage sufficient to approach it closely, but 
simply standing at a distance, once more to feast his eyes on the 
wonder, and to carry away in his thick head enough of teiTor tc 
guarantee him nightmare for a whole month of nights. At last he 
found the imprisoned carcase stranded on a convenient sand-bank, 
and Ifbidly attacking it, broke the glittering casing, and roughly 
despoilmg the great beast of its splendid \usks, hurried home and 
sold them for fifty roubles, leaving the well-preserved bulk of 
^lephSnt meat, a thousand years old, yet juicy and without taint, 
to bo devoured by ^wolves and bears, or hacked to bits by the 
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natives as food for tlieir dogs. It was not till full two years after 
tliis event, that a celebrated naturalist got wind of the above par- 
ticulTirs, and at once visited the spot. Too late, alas ! what was the 
carcase, huge as it was, to the many pairs of hungry jaws that had 
assailed it through two seasons of starving frost! The elephant wa^ 
picked clean, an entire fore-leg even had disappeared, and nothing 
remained but the tuskless, three-legged skeleton. The eyes, however, 
were still in the sockets, and the brains entire in the skull. 

Hut we need not travel to Hussia to prosecute a successful search 
for clejdiant relics. Canterbury has produced them. In Kirkdale 
Cave, Yorkshire, Professor Buckland found them mixed with those 
of the rhinoceros, the hippopotamus, the horse, the ox, and the 
hyena ; (this phenomenon has been attributed to the Great Deluge ; 
the frighted brutes hiding from the overwhelming flood). Elepliant 
remains have likewise been dug up in plenty in Gloucester, in 
brick-earth pits at Brentford, and in Gray’s-Inn, London. The 
Sloane Museum possesses a magnificent tusk, found at the latter 
place, twelve feet deep in the gravel. 

As lately as the seventeenth century, human anatomy was but 
little understood, and comparative anatomy still less. To our fore- 
fathers, a cartload of animal remains w^cro but so many bones 
of contention; and an inquest of six months* duration held on 
them, did not iiroduco as many conclusive facts as to the structure 
of the various OAvners, as Avould bo derived in six hours by a 
modern Owen, Avith no more substantial ground to Avork on than 
the defunct’s solitary tooth or toc-]iail. Tlicre can be little doubt 
that much of the bygone superstition respecting ‘^giants,” sprung 
from the contemplation of the great bones occasionally broughi 
to light. 'When, for instance, in the reign of Janies 1. “big out- 
landish bones” Avere discovered at Gloucester, the King appointed 
l-iord Cherbury to find out what he could respecting them. It Avoiild 
seem that to everybody in the realm at all competent to judge ol 
a bone those relics Avere exhibited; but the verdict of the jurors 
was by no means unanimous. Some gravely opined they Avero the 
bones of a human giant, and advised their immediate re-interment 
Avith Christian rites ; others, including Dr. Harvey, dcclart^ Ihg 
bones to belong “to some exceeding great beast, as an eleidiant 
Bishop Hakewell, Avho Avas one of those consulted by Lord Cherbury, 
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gays ; — « Xlis Lordship showed mo somo bones, which ho had 
colloctod; which wore a hucklo-bono, part of tho shoulder-blado 
somo parts of a tooth, and the bridge of a noso, all of a huge bigness. 

The bridge of the noso was what confirmed his lordship's 

and my opinion, that it could not bo that of a man, for it did seem 
to bo a bono very apt to boar up tho long snout of an elephant. . . . 
One of the teeth of this pretended giant, by tho special favour of 
my lord of Gloucester, was examined by me. I found it to bo a 
stony substance, both for hardness and weight j and it should seem, 
by his lordship’s letter to mo, that ho himself was not confident that 
it was tho tooth of a man.” 

In those ^‘good old times,'' simple arithmetic must have been as 
unknown a science as comparative anatomy. Tlie tooth above spoken 
of, supposing it to have been the tooth of an elephant, must have 
weighed, say ton pounds. Xow tlio average weiglit of adult human 
teeth is a hundred and sixty to the pound, and taking the weight of 
a groAvn man to be two hundred pounds, a single tooth is about a 
thirty-thousandth part of his -weight, so that tho tooth of this 
Gloucester giant weighing ton pounds, his entire carcase would have 
turned tho beam against a hundred ions , — tho weight of about a 
hundred and sixty fat bullocks. 

Nevertheless it was a common practice to ascribe to these colossal 
bones human origin. In the reign of Louis XIY. the subject gave 
rise to a dispute, which for tenacity and the amount of argument 
adduced on either side, is almost umnatched in the annals of con- 
troversy. Tlie remains in question were discovered in a sand-pit 
in Dauphin6, by a surgeon named Mazurier. He falsely represented 
that the bones had been found in a sepulchre thirty feet long, and 
that covering tho top of it was a stono slab, on which was cut tho 
inscription Teutohochus rex, and further pretended that near the same 
spot were found medals, and other evidence showing tho relics to bo 
those of Teutohochus tho giant king of tho Cimbri, who fought 
against Marius. Cu-vier mentions twelve pamphlets published during 
tho (^troversy, but finally it was clearly demonstrated by Eiolan, 
that tho bones were those of an elephant. 

Germany has produced more fossil bones of elephants than any 
othor^ country; indeed, Blumenbach reckons two hundred places (in- 
cluding Tonna in Gotha, at which place, and at a depth of fifty feet, 
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lu almost complete skeleton was discovered, the tusks of wliieli nieo- 
3urod eiglit feet in length), where elephant remains have been dis- 
covered. This however may not bo entirely attributable to the greater 
profusion of such fossils in Germany compared with other countries, 
but rather to the fact that the science of comparative anatomy found 
its earliest patrons there, and that a hundi’ed yearn ago even, there 
was scarcely a district that could not produce a man capable of 
authentically recording the details of every interesting discovery. 

Tlio giant of Lucerne is almost as celebrated as King Teutobochus. 
Kcarly three hundred years ago this prodigy was exhumed, and 
by order of the council of Lucerne, examined by Felix Platen, a 
renowned professor of Basle. Platen speedily announced to the 
astonished council, that the remains were human, and to justify this 
verdict, designed and put together an entire skeleton of corrcsj>onding 
dimensions, by 'wliich it a2')pcared that the tremendous fellow must, 
when alive, have stood at least twenty-six feet high. So the good 
follts of Lucerne believed in and continued to pay homage to their 
giant patron, till a few years since, w’hcn there came along one of 
those ruthless demolishcrs of mystery and hole-and-corner mum- 
mery, Blumonbach by iiame, who visited the giant as it lay in awful 
state at the Jesuits’ College, and in a less number of hours than it 
had been preserved centuries, pronounced it a sham, and without 
difficulty convinced tlie worthy citizens that they had been guilty 
of the grave error of mistaldug elephant hones for human. 



STIiUCTUEE OF THE ELEPHANT. 

In ancient times the most wliimsical notions were entertained 
respecting the structure of tliis ponderous animal. ‘‘Folks held to 
the fallacy,” says Sir Thomas Brown, “that it hath no joynts, and 
this absurdity is seconded by another, tluit being unable to lie down 
it sleepetli against a tree, which the hunters observing, doe saw almost 
asunder, whereon the beast relying, by the fall of the tree falls also 
down itself; and is able to rise no more.” Pliny, Aristotle, and other 
equally celebrated writers of a by-gone age, were alike faithful to 
this wooden notion. With the most perfect faith Pliny says, “In 
the island of Scandinavia there is a beast called Machlis, that hatli 
neither joint in the hough, nor pastern in his hind legs, and therefore 
he never lieth down, but slecpeth leaning to a tree ; wherefore the 
hunters that lie in wait for these beasts, cut do'wn the trees while 
they are asleep and so take them : otherwise they would never be 
taken, they are so swift of foot it is wondciTuh” 

There can bo little doubt that this error sprung from the fact, 
that from the aiiimal^s peculiar construction he seldom or never lies 
down, fie can rest comfoi-tably on those “ grosse cylindrical 
structures” his legs, and it is no uncommon thing for hunters to 
discover their colossal game dozing in the shadow of a tree, its body 
leaning indolently against the trunk. Again, the superstition may 
have derived support from the circumstance of trees and rocks 
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found bearing impressions of the animal’s great sides. But the 
clej^hant has not been sleeping there, he has merely been following 
the dictates of his piggish nature, and enjoying a comfortable rasp 
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after his mud batli. Elephants 
have been kno^vn to remain 
standing after they have been 
shot dead: Captain Denman 
shot one that remained so. 

In captivity elephants sel- 
dom lie down ; indeed the 
kcepeis are accustomed to re 
gard a beast found prostiate as 
one smitten with some dis 
Older and at once place him 
on the sick list, logulating his 
diet and putting him to no 
kind of labour for a ^^hlle 
An elephant that belonged to 
Louis XIV. never assumed any 
other position than a standing 
one through five years, though 
at the same time it was evident 
it uas reduced to adopt that 
course fiom other than natuial 
__ causes, for with the points ol 
its tusks it had scooped two 
holes in the stone walls of its 
den, and into these holes it 
was accustomed to hitch its 
ivory a^ipendages when in- 
clined for a nap. 

In one respect do the hind- 
legs of the elephant differ in 
their formation from those of 


any other quadruiied. Instead of biinging them under him when 


ho lies down, ho extends them lehind him, as docs ^a liimian 
being. The struggle which horses and oxen experience in lising 
from the ground is by this providential iirrangemcnt of the hind 
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of the elephant avoided, lie simply draws his hind feet 
gradually under him, and his enormous -weight is levered up -without 
a perceptible effort, » 

Owing to tliis beautiful arrangement of the bones and muscles, 
the elephant is rendered one of the most sure-footed of animals. 
Carrying on his back a hea-vily-ladeu liowdah, he will descend 
precipitous slopes with the most perfect ease. He manages it in 
this way; kneeling down at the commencement of the declivity, 
he puts out one fore-leg and feels cautiously for a safe footing ; i£ 
he does not find it naturally, he sets about making it artificially by 
hammering in the soil an indentation with his broad and heavy 
foot. One foot tnus accommodated, the other one is drawn out 
mth equal care, and provided for in the same fashion as the first. 
Then one of the hind-legs is cautiously drawn forward, and one of 
the fore-feet being released from the foot-hole, it is inserted in its 
place. It might be imagined that to ajGford time to the cunning 
elephant to go through these performances with the careful de- 
liberation necessary to their perfection, travelling tlnough a hilly 
country must bo tedious work ; this is, however, far from being the 
case : so rapidly does the sagacious animal perform the mana?u\nc3 
above described, that in as little time as it has taken me to -wiite 
this paragraph, the howdah and its occupants would have reached 
from the top to the bottom of a considerable hill. 

He is a strict vegetarian, his intestines being formed exactly as are 
those of the horse ; unlike the horse, however, ho has not the long 
elastic neck so perfectly under the control of the possessor that* 
he can erect it above his chest straight as a column, or lower it to the 
earth and browse without the least deflecture of his legs. Supported 
upon a short and stiff series of vertebrae, the Luge animal can 
only move his head with constrained and i)ivot-like action. Ilis solo 
dependence, therefore, is his trunk, and when we consider that with 
this member rendered incapable, the certain fate of the poor savage 
brute would bo starvation, it ceases to seem wonderful that ho should 
preserve tlii» curious worm-like thing with such care in captivity ; 
should the elephant’s trunk get injured, he ha^ to be fed for the 
remainder of his life. Mr. Williamson saw one whose trunk had been 
slice® -witlf a bill-hook, and though the wound healed up, it was cf no 
farther use to the poor brute, who was fed with grass and hay doubled 
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Into bundles and thrust into his mouth. Some years ago, an elephant 
kept in a menagerie at Dublin was accidentally burnt to death, and 
when his remains came to bo examined, no trunk could be found, so it 
was of course thought that it had perished in the fire, but upon closer 
examination it was found thrust two feet deep into the hard ground 
that made the floor of his den. 

Wild elephants sometimes go blind, but guided by the trunk, they 
are still enabled to gather food, to travel over unequal ground, and to 
avoid ditches and hollows. So exquisitely fine is this organ of touch, 
that the blind brute by extending it before him as far as possible, and 
itting the finger-like appendage attached to the end of it skim along the 
ground, is enabled to travel through leagues of forest with perfect ease. 

Opposed to this finger is a smaller protuberance, which may bo 
called a thumb ; and if the objects ho is collecting to cat bo too 
insignificant to bo worth the trouble of being passed separately to the 
mouth, he holds them one by one behind this thumb till he has 
gathered a mouthful. If it be grass on which ho is dining, he will 
Uvist the end of his trunk round a tuft, pluck it up, and after beating 
it against one of his fore-legs till the roots are free fiom caith, pass 
it into his mouth. 
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When ho finds a cocoa-nut, he first kneads it under foot to remove 
the outer baik, then after plucking off the coarse fibre with which the 
inner shell is surrounded, passes the dainty into his maw, evidently 
much enjoying the sweet liquid that exudes as ho crunches up the 
nut, shell and all. ' 

The elephant’s !runk is not composed of a mere series of muscular 
rings, as its appearance would lead one to suspect. It is one of the 
most marvellous constructions in creation, and one ttlat nfinifests 
completely the wondrous ■wisdom of the Maker of all things. Possessed 
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of it the elephant, despite enormous bulk, ceases to be unwieldy ; it 
ic a magic wand that at once lifts him from the grovelling condition 
of his even less bulky brethren, the rhinoceros and hippopotamus. 

A curious delusion respecting the habits of the elephant existed till 
within a very few years, viz. that the young ones imbibed the milk 
of the mothers* teats through their trunls. It was such a plausible 
theory, that, on the strength of their own sagacity, and the authority 
of such renowned naturalists as DulTon and Pcn’ault, writers of all 
countries shut their eyes to facts and their ears to reason, and clung 
to it most pertinaciously. The young elephant, however, does not 
imbibe the mother*s milk through its trunk; if it uses it at all 
during tho process of sucking, it is simply to knead the udder while 
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the teat is in its mouth, in an endeavour to increase the flow of milk, 
as human babies when they grow old enough to bo able, 'svill press 
their mothers’ breasts with their hands. At no time is tho elephant’s 
disinclination to lie down so cleaily demonstrated as when tho dam is 
Buckling her calf. In a wild state she will rather extend her legs 
and assume a stooping and evidently inconvenient posture. \Vhcn 
in captivity, should the dam be tall, the kee])ers construct a little 
platform for t]^e baby elephant to stand on while it is sucking. 

Damp, worm-like, disagreeable-looking thing a^ it seems, it has 
three distinct and perfect uses. First of all it is an organ of smell, 
an eloTjgateclp and curiously elastic nose in fact, and without doubt 
of incalculable value to tho animal in selecting food above his range 
of vision, and adding consid«rably to his ability to scent at a distance 
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Bavago beasts, or bis still more formidable enemy, man. Two canals are 
continued from tbe nostrils, which are reflected round the nasal bones 
and then proceed straight to the termination of the trunk. The canals 
are separated by and embedded in a fatty elastic membrane, containing 
thousands of minute muscles. Of these there are three sets : an 
outer longitudinal, composed of four layers ; an oblique set, which 
are variously directed ; and a tliird set winch radiate from the tubes to 
the circumference. They are very small, and supposed to number as 
many as forty or fifty thousand. 

Besides an organ of smell, the proboscis of the elephant serves as a 
sucker by which it can quench its thirst at a i^ool too shallow even for 
the neat-mouthed horse to advantage himself of. There is, however, 
no passage through the trunk to the mouth, so that 'when the former 
is drawn full, its contents are transfeired to the animars throat by 



turning the little mouth to the great one and squhting the liquid 
therein. Whether the elephant, having satisfied his thirst at a 
river he has travelled twenty miles to reach, pro- 
vides for an after-draught by filling this convenient 
vessel before he starts for home, is more than I can 
say ; neither do I find it anywhere recorded whether 
or no the animal can, with his trunk filled with 
water, at the same time use it as deftly as though 
it were empty, or trumpet with it, as is liis wont 
when pleasurably or otherwise excited. Last, but 
by no means least, is tne wonderful little apparatus 
that terminates the trunk ; boneless, yet mobile as 
the thumb of a weaver. A pin is not too small an 
object for this delicate member to grasp, and even 
so slight and inconsiderable a substance as a sixpence it wilf^apply 
itself to and lift from the ground without bungling. 
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From tlie elephant’s upper jaw extend two enormous teeth, fixed 
in sockets in the front of tlie mouth, but which, correctly speaking, 
are neither incisors nor tusks, although by this latter term they are 
universally knowm However, they do not perform the usual functions 
of teeth, and are not situated as tusks usually are. French naturalists 
of the modem school call the weapons in question Defenses^ a term 
applicable solely to their use, and evading the question of position. 
The French title is correct, inasmuch as it exactly defines the use ol 
the ivory protuberances. Although often nearly ten feet in length, 
and sharp enough to pierce easily the toughest hide that ever 
enveloped a carcase, the elephant — except he be a “rogue” (of 
which class of elephant kind mention will presently bo made) — 
seldom or never uses his tusks except in self-defence. Those tusks, 
as well as those of other Pachydermata, grow upon a simple pulp, 
such as that which forms the teeth of the bottle-nose whale. They 
are formed of ivory without any enamel, and their growth is only 
limited by the abrasion to which they are subject. 

In most carnivorous as well as herbivorous animals, the succession 
of teeth is provided for precisely in the same way as with ourselves, 
namely, by the formation of a new tooth below each of the deciduous 
ones ; so that when the latter falls out in consequence of the 
absorption of its fangs, the former is ready to take its place. 
The germ of the second tooth is at first imbedded in the jaw-bone 
in the immediate vicinity of the roots of the one it is destined to 
replace, and as its growth advances, the old and used tooth is 
gradually removed to make way for the new-comer. The steps of 
this process are exactly similar to those by which the milk-teeth 
of a child are changed, and the details connected vdth it are familiar 
to us all. 

In the elephant; however, the succession of teeth is effected in a 
very different manner ; the place of the first formed being supplied 
by others that advance from behind as the former become used. 
“Animals exhibiting this mode of dentition,” says Bymer Jones, from 
whose gamer of anatomical curiosities these particulars are chiefly 
culled, “have the grinding surfaces of their molar teeth placed 
obliqi^ly, so that if they were to issue altogether from the gum, 
the anterior portion would be much more prominent than the 
posterior, notwithstanding ^hat the opposed *«eth act upon each 
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other in a horizontal plano.^' The consequence of this ari-angoment 
IS that the anterior portion of these teeth is ground down to the 
roots and worn away sooner than the posterior portion. Moreover, the 
posterior part of the tooth is considerably wider than the anterior ; 
80 that as the succeeding tooth advances from behind, there is 
always sufficient room to receive it, and in this way by the time 
the 'first tooth is quite destroyed and falls out, a new one from 
behind has already taken its office. There is therefore no absorption 
of the roots of these teeth, but they are ground down from the 
crown to the stump. The new tooth that thus advances from 
behind, is always of larger dimensions than that to which it 
succeeds ; because the animal itself lias grown in the interval, 
and the jaws have become proportionately developed. 

The elephant may in this way have a succession of seven or 
eight teeth on each side in both jaws, or from twenty-eight to 
tliiity-two in all; and nevertheless seeing that the anterior ones 
successively fall out, there are never more than two visible at once 
above the gums on each side, or eight in all; generally indeed 
there is only one visible at a time. Every successive tooth is 
composed of more laminre than that which immediately preceded 
it, and a longer time is required to perfect its growth. 


11 fcTlI 
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John Hunter, wliose indefatigable labours embraced this among 
a thousand other subjects, bears corroborative testimony to the 
above. Ho says, ‘‘Elephants do not shed their teet]^ as other 
animals do that have more than one ; for those that have more 
than one tooth can afford to be for some? time without their teeth : 
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the waggons were not prevented travelling nearly in a sli-aiglit line.” 
It should he recollected, however, that the underwood which the 
bulky animals consume, contains much nutriment in a small bulk, 
and thal^ thanks to the rich rank soil on which it grows, the green 
boughs are replaced within a voiy short time of being cropped. 

There is reason to believe that our ideas respecting the quantity 
of food required by the giant quadrupeds are much exaggerated; as 
truly says an acute writer, it should be remembered, that the camel, 
an animal of no mean bulk, has always been considered an emblem 
of the desert. As regards the elephant, he is as dainty in the selection 
of his food as " he best of us. Certain sweet tasting fruits and 
blossoms are his delight. Ho chooses the mohonono, the mimosa, 
and other trees, which contain much saccharine matter, mucilage 
and gum. Apidying liis trunk to the stem of a lofty palmyra, he 
swa 3 ’'s it gently to and fro to shalce olf the delicious seeds, which 
he picks up and cats singly. It is by no means a fair test, to catch 
an elephant, bring him to a climate which might have suited his 
ancestors, but which is not so agreeable to him, feed him on hay, 
carrots, and mangold Avurzel, and summing up the weight of tho 
late contents of his manger, write down, “the clexdiant consumes 
so-and-so in a day.” It is extremely probable tliat if a day’s provendci 
selected by the animal himself could bo weighed, it would be found 
to be less than half of that allowed to a menagerie elephant; and it 
is more than ]Drobablo that tho amount of sugar, and gum, and 
mucilage found in tho smaller quantity, would considerably exceed 
that of tho latter. K^ight is the time selected by the elephant foi 
feeding; it is then more cool and comfortable for locomotion; tlie 
buds and leaves are saturated with dew, and ai’e thus doubly grateful. 

Tho elephant of Ceylon is suiq>lied much more plentifully with 
food than his African brother. Tennent says; ‘‘The food of the 
elephant is hero so abundant, that in eating ho never appears to be 
impatient or voracious, but rather to ]3lay with the leaves and branches 
on wliicli he leisurely feeds. In riding by places where a herd has 
recently halted, I have sometimes seen thetbark peeled curiously oil 
the twigs, as though it had been done for amusement.” The same 
' ^^uthf^ity relates, that the natives of the peninsula of Jaffna always 
look for the periodical appearance of the elephants at the precise 
moment when the ffuit of the palmyra palm begins to fall to the 
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ground from over ripeness. In like manner, in the eastern provinces, 
where the custom prevails of cultivating chena land, by clearing a 
patch of forest for the purpose of raising a single crop, after which 
the gi*ound is abandoned, and reverts to jungle again, although not 
a single elephant may be seen in the neighbourhood during the early 
stages of the process, the Moormen, who are the principal cultivators 
of this class, will predict their appearance with unerring confidence 
so soon as the grain shall have begun to ripen; and although the 
crop comes to maturity at a different period in different districts, 
the herd are certain to bo seen at each in succession, as soon as it 
is ready to be cut. 

Acute as is the elephant’s senao of hearing, it will hardly account 
for the celerity with which the existence of danger becomes known 
far and wide amongst them. This indeed constitutes one of the 
greatest difficulties with wffiich the elephant hunter has to conicnd. 
Attack a herd to-night, and no matter how quietly the slaughter is 
consummated, by sunrise to-morrow all chance of more elephant spoit 
in that neighbourhood is at an end. Somehow or another, news c t 
the presence of the man with the terrible gun gets wind, and straight- 
way ensues an elephant gathering and flitting. lie has the contempt 
for short distances that might be expected of a brute of such magnitude, 
and it is nothing for his bulky legs to trudge liim along fifty 
miles in a single night. Other wild and herbivorous animals 
seldom think of selecting a haunt, without an abundant supply of 
Winter in the immediate neighbourhood, but to the elc])hant, a score 
of miles between his “ bite and sup ” is the most ordinary condition 
of things. Indeed they almost invariably choose for their resort tin* 
most lonely and secluded depths of the forest, at a very great distance 
from the fountains at which they drinlc. According to Cumming, in 
hot dry weather, the elephant drinks nightly; but in cool and cloudy 
breather, only every third or fourth day. About sundown, says the 
renowned lion-killer, the huge creature leaves his midday haunt, and 
commences his march towards the fountains, which aro probably fronj 
twelve to twenty milqp distant. This he generally reaches between 
the hours of nine and midnight; when, having sluiced his tliirst, and 
cooled his body by spouting over it large volumes of water, ho j’csumj^ 
iYlq path to his forest solitudes. Having rv3ached a secluded spot, the 
full grown bulls lie down cn their broadsklcs, about the hour ot 
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midnight, and sleep a few hours. The spot which they usually select 
is an ant-hill, and they lie around it, with their backs resting against 
it These hills, formed by the white ants, are from thirty to forty 
feet in diameter at the base. The mark of the under tusks is always 
deeply imprinted in the soil, thus proving that they lie on their sides.” 
It is, however, only in such solitary places where the elephant has 
never been hunted or otherwise disturbed, that he will confide the 
length and breadth of his great carcase to the earth. In elephant 
districts common to the hunter, the animal sleeps as he stands, ready 
at a moment’s notice to fiee. There can be little doubt that the 
elephant accommodates his habits pretty much to circumstances. As 
has been already remarked, he feeds by night and rests by day, and 
no doubt such is the rule; but in regions where he may lie down 
without fear, he will crop a meal night or day, just as it suits 
his fancy. Mr. Gumming says of the African elephant : “ In remote 
districts, and in cool weather, I have known herds to continue 
pasturing during the whole day.*^ 

The mode by which one of a herd conveys to his fellows intel- 
ligence of the approach of danger, is by uttering a low, suppressed 
sound, made by the lips, somewhat resembling the twittering of a 
bird, and described by the hunters by the word Sir Emerson 

Tennent, who was the first to notice this last-mentioned peculiarity, 
further makes mention of a very remarkable noise uttered by elephants 
when their alarm was too great to be expressed by the stealthy note 
of warning just described. ^^On these occasions,” he says, ‘‘the 
sounds produced, resemble the hollow booming of an empty tub 
when struck with a wooden mallet or a muffled sledge.” Major 
Macready, who heard the sound by night amongst the great forests 
of Bintenne, describes it as “ a sort of banging noise, like a cooper 
hammering a cask;” and Megor Skinner is of opinion, that it must be 
produced by the elephant striking his sides rapidly and forcibly with his 
trunk. Mr. Cripps informed Tennent, that he had more than once seen 
an elephant, when surprised or alarmed, produce the sound by striking 
the ground forcibly with the point of thej;runk, and this move- 
ment was instantly succeeded by raising and pointing it in the 
^^ction whence the alarm proceeded, as if to ascertain by the sense 
of smell the nature of the threatened daugei*. As this strange sound 
occasionally mingled with the bellowing and ordinary trumpeting of 
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the herd, it is in all probability a device resorted to not alone for 
warijing their companions of some approaching peril, but also for the 
additional purpose of terrifying unseen intruders. 

Considering his bulk and weight, the facility and noiselessness 
with which the elephant can when it suits him glide through the 
bushes is truly wonderful Suddenly disturbed by the himter, he 
will burst away with a roar and a rush, crashing and rending all 
before him: on he goes till hidden from view by a clump of dense 
underwood, and then the clatter so suddenly ceases, so breathless 
a stillness succeeds the uproar, that any one unacquainted with the 
ways of the elephant would make quite sure that behind that bush 
the great beast was liiding; impressed with the idea, the green hunter 
creeps silently up to the hiding-place — ^to find it perfectly innocent 
of elephant; the cunning brute without so much as snapping a twig 
has got away, and could he bo seen, is doubtless a mile away, con- 
gratulating himself on his good fortune. 

Thoroughly inoffensive as is the elephant, great respect is invariably 
paid him by all the beasts of the forest ; no one disputes his path. 
The lion has no objection to step aside that the elephant may pass; the 
leopard at the sound of the tremendous footstep skips up a tree, and 
snugly ensconced amongst its branches, grins down on “ the lord with 
the trunk.” The author of “ Lake Ngami ” draws a graphic picture 
of the approach of a herd of elephants to drink at a pool. '‘If 
the spring or pool, as the case may be, be of small extent, all the 
aniTnals present will invariably retire from the water as soon as 
they are aware of the presence of the elephant, of whom they seem 
to have an instinctive dread, and will remain at a respectful distance 
till the giants have quenched their tliirst. Thus, long before I have 
seen, or even heard the elephants, I have been warned of their 
approach by the symptoms of uneasiness exhibited by such animals as 
happened to be drinking at the time. The giraffe, for instance, begins 
to sway his long neck to and fro ; the zebra uttfers subdued plaintive 
cries ; the gnoo glides away with a noiseless step ; and even the 
ponderous and quarrels8mo black rhinoceros when ho has time for 
reflection will put up short in his walk to listen ;,then turning round, 
he listens again, and if ho feels satisfied his suspicions are correct, hj 
invariably walks off, usually giving vent to his fear or ire by one of his 
vicious and peculiar snorts. Once, it is tru8, I saw a rhinoceros 
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dnnkiiig with a herd of seven male elephants, hut then he was 
of the wliite species ; besides, I don’t believe that either party know 
of the other’s proximity.” 

The disinclination of the elephant to make his way through tlie 
merest fence is somewhat singular. The natives of Ceylon are 
accustomed to erect round their rice patches a fence of slight sticks, 
about six feet in height, and though the wild elephant is remarkably 
fond of green rice, never on any occasion, except there be a roffiie 
about, is the fence broken. Pathways about twenty feet wide are 
loft between the fences, and through these, in the night, the w^ild 
herds pass to drink at the water-tanlts without doing the least 
flamage ; yet that the ponderous brutes have every inclination to feast 
on the dainty grain is sufficiently proved by the fact, that as soon 
as the crop has been cut and carried home, tlie abandoned enclosures 
are eagerly entered by the elephants, who resort to glean amongst 
the stubble. Even when wounded by the hunter, the infuriated 
boast will hesitate to charge his assailant through a hedge, rather 
preferring to run along the barrier in search of an opening. Tennont 
says, ‘*It is possible that in the mind of the eleiffiant there may 
be some instinctive consciousness that owing to his superior bulk 
lie is exposed to danger from sources that might bo perfectly harmless 
in the case of lighter animals, and hence his suspicion tliat every fence 
may conceal a snare or pitfall Some similar apprehension is apparent 
in the deer, which shrinks from attempting a fence of wire, although 
it v/ill clear, without hesitation, a solid wall of greater height At 
the same time, the caution with which the elephant is supposed to 
approach insecure ground, and places of doubtful solidity, appears to 
mo, so far as my observation and experience extend, to bo exaggerated, 
and the number of temporary bridges annually broken dorni by 
elephants in all parts of Ceylon is sufficient to show that, although 
in captivity, and when familiar with such structures, the tamo ones 
may, and doubtless do exhibit all the wariness attributed to them, 
yet in a state of liberty, and while unaccustomed to such artificial 
appliances, their instincts are not sufficient to ensure their safety .... 
A fact illustrative at once of the caution and the spirit of curiosity 
^?th T^fcliich an elephant regards an unaccustomed object has been 
frequently told to me by the officers engaged in opening roads tlirough 
the forests On such* occasions the wooden ‘tracing pegs' which 
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they are accustomed to drive into the ground to mark the levels 
taken during the day, will ofl.cn bo withdrawn by the elephants 
during the night to such an extent as frequently to render it necessary 
to go over the work a second time in order to replace them.” 

Tlie belief that the elephant attains the ago of two or even three 
hundred years is still prevalent amongst the Singhalese; but it is 
a tolerably well ascertained fact that the duration of elephant life 
is only equal to man’s own existence, viz. about seventy years. Of 
course there liave been exceptions. As we have our ^^Old Parrs” 
and “Daddy Jacksons,” so have they their long-lived ones. For 
instance, amongst the papers left by Colonel Robertson (son to the 
historian of “Charles V.”), who held a command in Ceylon, in 1799, 
shortly after the capture of the island by the British, was found a 
memorandum showing that a decoy was then attached to the ele- 
phant establishment at Matura, which the records proved to have 
served under the Dutch during the entire period of the occupation 
(extending to upwards of a hundred and forty years) ; and was said 
to have been found in the stables by the Dutch on the expulsion 
of the Portuguese, in a.d. 1656. 

In elephant countries, too, the natives have as little belief in a 
dead elephant as the most ignorant Cockney amongst us in a dead 
donkey; and it really is an extraordinary fact that no one has ever 
yet met with the skeleton of the elephant, tliroughout the mighty 
Singhalese forests. Tennent quotes an instance of a gentleman 
residing for thirty-six years -without intermission in the jungle — 
penetrating valleys and tracing roads during his trigonometrical pur- 
suits, who never found the skeleton or body of an clcjdiant that 
had died a natural death. This does not appear to be the case in 
Africa, for Beaver, in his African Memoranda^^ relates that the 
skeletons of old elephants that have died in the woods are frequently 
found. It has been suggested that the bones of the elephant may 
be so porous and spongy as to disappear in consequence of early 
decomposition, but, as Tennent observes, tliis remark would not 
apply to the grinders ojr to the tusks. The last mentioned authority 
states that the Singhalese have a superstition relating to the closing 
life of the elephant; they believe that on feeling the apprqp,ch 
dissolution he repairs to a solitary valley, and there resigns him- 
self to death. \Yliilo hunting in the forest* of Anarajapoora, the 
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native who accompanied Mr. Cripps, observed, when they come to 
a secluded spot^ that they were now in the immediate vicinity of the 
spot where the elephants came to die, but that it was so mysteriously 
concealed, that although every one believed in its existence, no one 
had ever succeeded in penetrating to it. 

The excessive fondness of the female elephant for its calf has been 
much more frequently asserted than proved. l.iving together in 
herds or families, the sucklings draw their nourishment from the first 
ample udder that presents itself and without tho least consideration 
as to whom it belongs. Sure it is that the mother elephant suffers 
the«»e liberties contentedly ; but, as says White, the Selbome philo- 
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sopher, this indiscriminate suckling of tne young of one animal 
by another may have selfishness rather than tenderness for its source ; 
the pleasure the older animal experiences in having its teats drawn, 
more than compensating for the inconvenience. Modern sportsmen 
and travellers who have had frequent opportunities of observing the 
habits of the wild elephant, agree in denying to the animal oven an 
average share of maternal affection ; quoting in support of this view 
instances in which, when pursued by the hunters, the older brutes 
have abandoned the young ones and made good their own flight in 
spite of the clamorous and imploring bleating of the helpless little 
things. Furthermore, it has been asserted by a sound authority, and 
tSk assdftion has never, to my knowledge, been contradicted, that if a 
wild elephant gets separated from its calf but for the space of forty- 
eight hours, she will take no further notice of it, although the 
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youngster by all sorts of cries and coaxing tricks manifests a know- 
ledge of its dam and its anxiety to renew the acquaintance. 

At its birth the elephant is irom thirty to thirty-six inches in 
height, and for the first day or two, very weak and incapable of any 
further exertion than that which is necessary to reach the mother's 
teat. Weaning a young elephant is a terrible job. How the poor 
elephant mothers manage with their rebellious young ones in a 
wild state is not known, but judging from the behaviour of the latter 
in a domesticated condition, she must have a harassing time of it. An 
English traveller who was an eye-witness to an elephant-weaning 
at Ava, thus describes the operation : — “ About two-and-thirty females 
with their young ones were driven into the enclosure, and shortly after 
there also went in four great male elephants, the riders of which had 
in their hands a long rope with a noose in the end. After many 
unsuccessful efforts they succeeded in snaring one of the calves by 
the hind leg. This was a difficult matter to accomplish, for besides 
its own opposition, it was protected by the adroitness of several of 
the grown females, who crowded round it. So outrageously did tho 
calf struggle, that tho big males had frequently to beat him, and 
I observed that once or twice they lifted him literally off his legs with 
their tusks, but without doing him any material injury. The cry 
which he emitted on these occasions differed in no way but in degree 
from the squeak of a hog in pain or fear.” XTltimately tho bereaved 
calf was borne off by two of his full-grown male relations, and 
condemned to solitary confinement till he became reasonable. 

The similarity of feature existing among herds of wild elephants 
goes far to prove that they do not associate promiscuously, but rather 
congregate in families. In a herd of twenty-one elephants, captured 
in Ceylon in 1844, the trunk of each exhibited the same peculiar 
formation. In another lot of thirty-five prisoners tho eyes of all 
were of the same colour. Indeed there is generally to be found 
among the members of one herd some peculiarity of feature that 
distinguishes it from any other. These various herds are generally 
on friendly terms, and will occasionally mingle till a body two or 
three hundred strong is formed ; but should there occur the slightest 
cause for alarm, the leader of his family will sound his tru^ppet, ajd 
what was a minute ago a promiscuous mob is now so many distinct 
squads, each without tho least sympathy the rest It may be 
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fairly assumedi liowereri tliat in order to maintain the vigour of a Lord 
an occasional alliance out of the family circle is allowed^ though it is 
voiy certain that the elderly members keep a severe eye on the young 
sweothearting bucks, and never a one of them dare bring home the 
female of his choice without first securing the consent of a m^gority 
of his relations. 

To such extreme lengths is this system of caste carried, that should 
on unfortunate animal by any chance lose all his relations, he is for 
ever cut off from the society of his kind, and doomed to a life oi 
loneliness. The most modem and learned writers agree that the 
above-given reason is sujfficient for the perpetual banishment of an 
elephant from among his species ; but this view I can hardly under- 
stand. It seems strange that oven brutes in a natural condition 
should conspire to act so unnaturally. The outcast is generally a 
bull — ^a fine handsome fellow with a sleek coat and magnificent 
tusks. We Bee no reason why he should be banned, but what do 
we know of elephant economy 1 The solitary one may have 
been a tyrant leader against whom liis subjects have rebelled — ho 
may have been a wicked wretch who has slain his nearest kin. 
What do we know of these things ? 

There he is, however, and he is to be mot wherever elephants do 
congregate. In India he is called Goondah or Saivn^ and in Ceylon 
Horn, which signifies rogue.” The rogue’s tusks are against all 
elephants, and the tusks of all honest elephants are against the 
rogue — ^not to ill-use him, but to compel him to keep at a respectful 
distance. So long as he ‘‘ keeps himself to himself” he may browse 
in the neighbourhood of his fellows — ^ho may even bathe and drink 
at the same pool, — ^but closer familiarity is strictly forbidden. Even 
should the '‘rogue” be trapped with an honest herd, and driven 
with it into the “corral,” and the great boasts one and all lie 
trembling with terror and trumpeting their lamentations, still the 
rogue must keep aloof. Family pride is stronger than family 
misfortune. Lot not Uora deceive himself by hoping that in 
the great calamity that has fallen on his relations his iniquity 
will be forgotten. Nobody sympathises with him ; nobody comes to 
hijj^ to c^p trunks and otherwise according to elephantine nature 
express condolence. Let the rogue dare even approach the family 
circle, and in an instant# every member of it will forget his grief 
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and combine with bis friend to keep off the intruder. But, as has 
already been observed, little love goes begging between the expelled 
ani his expellers. The rogue's fierce hatred for his kind is not 
quenched because he happens to bo taken prisoner with them. Sir 
Emerson Tennent, who has observed the habits of the elephant in 
every phase of its existence with greater care and attention than an) 
other writer, was once present when an animal of this sort was 
driven with others into a corral in Ceylon. Ho says, “ Amongst the 
last of the elephants noosed was a rogue. Though far more savage 
than the others, he joined in none of their charges and assaults on 
the fences, as they uniformly drove him off, and would not permit 
him to enter their circle. When dragged past another of his 
companions in misfortune, who was lying exhausted on the ground, 
ho flew upon him and attempted to fasten his teeth in his head. 
This was the only instance of viciousness that occurred during the 
progress of the corral." 

The inhabitants of villages in the neighbourhood of elephant 
haunts will always willingly lend their services at a hunt if there 
be a rogue about. And not without reason. Bendered savage and 
morose by his companions giving him ‘^the cold shoulder," the 
‘‘rogue" becomes less timid of mankind, and breaks through the 
fences the native erects round his crop of green rice and his 
plantation of young cocoa-nuts, demolishing the labour of weeks 
in an hour or so. Tlie outlawed rascal thinks nothing of sauntering 
ki broad daylight among the rice reapers, catching up a sheaf and 
marching off with it into the jungle to munch at liis leisure. 

Every herd or family of elephants has its leader. It however 
by no means follows that the biggest animal in the flock is selected 
to fill this responsible office; for though it generally happens that he 
is a bull, and a “tusker" to boot, comparatively small creatures^ 
and not unffequently females, are found in command, so that after 
all it is more likely that the elephant endowed with the greatest 
amount of pluck and cunning assumes the part as its right. The 
amount of devotion# and loyalty the band evince for their chief 
is wonderful They obey his merest gesture, submit to his chastise- 
iiieni^ and protect his life at the risk of their own. If ^e shovjd 
be a tusker and a particular object of respect to the hunters, and 
liai'd pressed by them, his subjects wdll turround him and catch 
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in the^ own oaroases the bullets intended for his. They have 
even been known when their king has been badly wounded to olyb 
shoulders and shuffle off with him to the depths of the jungle. 

That the chief is as devoted to his subjects as they to him 
cannot be better illustrated than by the following evidence of an 
European sportsman of undoubted credit. Being in the vicinity 
of a tank ” at which elephants came at night to drink, the 
gentleman in question resolved to hide and watch their manoeuvres. 
Within five hundred yards of the tank was a thick forest; 
it was night and brilliant moonlight, and the watcher climbed 
into a thickly foliaged tree. “After waiting about two hours,” 
says he, “ an unusually large elephant issued from the dense cover 
and advanced cautiously across the open ground to within a hundred 
yards of the tank, where he stood perfectly motionless. So quiet 
had the elephants become, although they had been roaring and 
breaking the jungle throughout the day and evening, that not a 
movement was now to be heard. The huge vidette remained in 
his position still as a rock for a few minutes, and then made three 
successive stealthy advances of several yards, halting for some 
minutes between each, with ears bent forward to catch the 
slightest sound, and in this way ho moved slowly up to the water’s 
edge. Still he did not venture to quench his thirst, for though 
liis fore-feet were partly in the tank, and his vast body was reflected 
clear in the water, he remained for some minutes listening in perfect 
stillness. Not a motion could be perceived in himself or his shadow.* 
He returned cautiously and slowly to the position he had first 
taken on emerging from the forest. Here in a little while he was 
joined by five others, with which he again proceeded as cautiously, 
but less slowly than before, to within a few yards of the tank, 
and then posted his patrols. Ho then re-entered the forest and 
collected around him the whole herd, which must have amounted 
to between eighty and a hundred individuals, led them across the 
open ground with the most extraordinary composure and quietness 
till he joined the advance guard, when he left them for a moment 
and repeated his former reconnaissance at the edge of the tank. 
After which, and having apparently satisfied himself that all was 
safe, he returned and obviously gave the order to advance, for in 
a moment the whole herd moved into the water with a degree of 
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unreserved confidence so opposite to the caution and timidity 'which 
had marked their previous movements, that nothing will ever persuade 
me*that there was not rational and preconcerted co-operation through- 
out the whole party, and a degree of responsible authority exercised 
by the patriarch leader. 

I watched them with great interest till they had satisfied them- 
selves as well in bathing as drinking, when I tried how small a 
noise would apprise them of the proximity of unwelcome neighbours. 



I had but to break a little twig, and the solid mass instantly took 
to flight like a herd of frightened deer, each of the smaller calves 
being apparently shouldered and carried along between two of the 
older ones.” 

The elephant is by no means particular as to the quality of the 
water he drinks ; indeed, it may be said that he seldom or never 
imbibes it in a pure condition, it being his habit to plunge headlong 
into the tank or stream, and bathe and drink at the same time. In 
the dry season, and when the usual water-courses are exhausted, the 
elephant turns wellrborer — scooping a deep hole in the light soil, and 
depending on its being filled by a neighbouring spring. The animal, 
however, is cunning ei^pugh to be aware that if he sank his well with 
perpendicular sides, his great weight would crush them to the bottom 
as soon as he approached to drink ; so he constructs it witb such-*^* 
gradient that the water can be safely reached 'with his trunk, without 
endangering the construction by his ponderou* weight. 


THE WAR ELEPHANT OF THE ANCIENTS. 


Hurinq the earlier periods of tlie Mogul Empire, it was the ordinary 
practice to enlist the strength and sagacity of the elephant for the 
battle-field ; indeed, scarcely more than two centuries ago, the chief 
in India who possessed the greatest force of elephants was almost 
sure of victory. It was not alone the irresistible power of the ele- 
phant to break the ranks of the enemy that made it valuable to an 
army. Describing the elephant of war, the author of the Ayeen Akbcry 
says; “Five plates of iron, each one cubit long and four fingers broad, 
are joined together by rings, and fastened round the ears of the 
elephant by four cliains, each an ell in length; and betwixt these, 
another chain passes over the head, and is secured beneath; and 
across it are four iron spikes, with Jeatasses and iron knobs. Tlicrc 
are other chains with iron spikes and knobs, hung under the throats 
and over the breasts, and others fastened to the trunks; these are 
for ornament, and to frighten horses. Pakhor is a kind of steel 
armour that covers the body of the elephant ; there are other pieces 
of it for the head and proboscis.” 

"When Timour, or Tamerlane, invaded the dominions of the Sultan 
Mahmood (a.d. 1399), the elephants of the latter were his greatest 
obstacle. lie surrounded his camp with an enormous ditch, and 
rampart of bucklers; bufialocs were tied together round the ram- 
part, by the necks and feet, with brambles upon their heads, to 
be sot on fire when the elephants approached. The forces of the 
Sultan when ho set out to give Timour battle, consisted of ten 
thousand horse, forty thousand foot, and elephants armed with 
'iuirasses, and poisoned daggers upon their trunks. In the wooden 
towers upon their backs were cross-bowmen, and archers who could 
fight under cover. On the sides of the elephants were flingers of 
fire and melted pitch, and rockets shod with iron. The dread of 
this array in the army of the invaders was extreme. Upon the 
^cks qf the elephants were carried kettle-drums of brass; and 
these united to the din of cymbals, and bells, and trumpets, dL<«- 
muyed even the most tiauntlcss. Timour fell upon the earth iu 
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prayer : lie that a month before hod murdered a hundred thousand 
captives in cold blood, besought God to give him victory. It was 
ih% inscrutable will of Him to whom the Mongol prayed, that his 
prayer should be answered. In the words of the Persian historian, 
Sherefeddin — ‘‘The elephants of the Sultan threw his own left wing 
into disorder; the right was repulsed, and Timour himself led his 
troops against the centre. The elephants fled before the sabres of 
the horsemen. The expert swordsmen aimed at the trunks of the 
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victories. In less tlian two years the conqueror was in Syria, and 
in the battle before Aleppo the main body of his army was covered 
with a rank of elephants, to serve as a rampart. Their toT^era 
were filled with archers and flingers of Greek fire. The triumph 
of the elephants in this battle was a signal contrast to their defeat 
at Delhi Remembering the terrible wounds inflicted on their 
trunks by the swordsmen, the cunning animals learnt to coil up 
that precious apparatus out of harm’s way, and rushing upon the 
main body of the Syrians broke it up, and trampled it under foot 
like stubble. Marco Polo’s account of the battle in which Kublai 
Khan first conquered the elephants affords some curious illustrations 
of the ancient Indian mode of employing this giant quadruped in 
war. 

‘‘It happened that in the year 1272 the Grand Khan sent an 
army into the countries of Vochang and Karazan, for their protec- 
tion and defence against any attacks that foreigners might attempt 
to make. . . . When the King of Mien (Ava) and Bangala, in 
India, who was powerful in the number of his subjects, in territory, 
and in wealth, knew that an army of Tartars had arrived at Yochang, 
he took the resolution of advancing immediately to attack it, in 
order that by its destruction the Grand Khan might be deterred 
from again attempting to station a force upon the borders of his 
dominions. Por this purpose he assembled a very large army, 
including a multitude of elephants, upon whose backs were placed 
battlements, or castles of wood, capable of containing to tl^o 
number of from twelve to sixteen in each. With these and a 
numerous army of horse and foot, he took the road to Yochang, 
where the Grand Khan’s army lay; and encamping at no great 
distance from it, intended to give his troops a few days of rest. 
The King of Mien, learning that the Tartars had descended into 
the plain, immediately put his army in motion, took up his ground 
at the distance of about a milo from the enemy, and made a 
disposition of his forces, placing the elephants in the front, and 
the cavalry and infEUitry in two extended wjngs in their rear, but 
leaving between them a considerable interval ; here he took his 
C^wn s^tion and proceeded to animate his men and encourage 
them to fight valiantly, assuring them of victory, as weU from 
the superiority of thei® numbers, being four to one, as from their 
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foniiidablo body of armed elepbants, whose shock, the enemy, 
who had never before been engaged with such combatants, could 
by no means resist. Then, giving orders for sounding a prodigious 
number of warlike instruments, he advanced boldly with his whole 
army towards that of the Tartars which remained firm, making 
no movement, but suffering them to approach their entrenchments. 
They then rushed out with great spirit, and the utmost eagerness 
to engage; but it was soon found that the Tartar horses, unused 
to the sight of such huge animals, with their castles, were terrified 
and, wheeling about, attempted to fiy, nor could their riders by 
any exertions restrain them, wliilst the King, with the whole of 
his forces, was cveiy moment gaining ground. As soon as the 
prudent commander perceived this unexpected disorder, he, with- 
out losing his presence of mind, instantly adopted the measure of 
ordering his men to dismount, and their horses to be taken into 
the wood, whore they were fastened to the trees. Being dis- 
mounted, the men, without loss of time, advanced on foot towards 
the line of elephants, and commenced a brisk discharge of arrows. 
So incessant were the discharges, all the weapons being directed 
against the elephants, and none against the soldiers in the castles, 
that the animals were soon covered with arrows, and suddenly 
giving way, fell back upon their own people in the rear, who 
were thereby tlirown into confusion. Smarting under the pain 
of their wounds, and terrified by the shouting of the assailants, 
they were no longer governable, but without guidance or control 
ran about in all directions, until at length, impelled by rage and 
fear, they rushed into a part of the wood not occupied by the 
Tartars. The consequence of this was, that from the closeness of 
the branches of large trees, they broke with loud crashes the 
castles that were upon their backs, and involved in the destruction 
those w-ho sat in them. Upon seeing the rout of the elephants, 
the Tartars acquired fresh courage, and filing off by detachments 
with perfect order and regularity, they mounted their horses and 
rejoined their several tdivisions, when a sanguinary and dreadful 
combat was renewed, ending in a complete victory by the Tartars.’’ 

Whether true or fabulous, the story of Semiraniis, Qq^en of# 
Assyria, and her elephants, is sufficiently curious to bear relating 
though it bo for tho hundredth time. Ai^ war with the Indian 
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monarch Stabrobatea and about to invade his dominions, her Assyrian 
majesty to make up for her lack of elephants, and to strike with 
terror her enemies^ who had reason to believe that the huge animal 
existed only in India^ caused to be slain three hundred thousand 
black oxen^ and their skins to be stitched together and stretched 
upon light frames, resembling the elephant in shape, and within each of 
the sham elephants was placed a camel and a man to guide its locomotion. 
The day of battle arrived and the armies approached each other, 
the fictitious elephants going before Semiramis’ host Stabrobates 
had however received private information of the cheat, and instead 
of exhibiting alarm at the approach of the giant column, charged 
with his horsemen fearlessly at it However he was not quite so 
successful as perhaps he imagined he would have been. The horse 
has a natural antipathy for the camel, and when the fierce phalanx 
neared the invisible skin-bearers, the war-steeds scented them, and 
starting back, broke and fell into the greatest confusion. Semiramis 
had probably counted on this, and at once charging the disordered 
cavalry drove them back on the main army. Stabrobates was 
amazed, but boldly led on his infantry, and placing his elephants 
in fix)nt against their fictitious resemblances, charged. The movement 
was triumphant. The antipathy of the elephant for the camel, the 
terror of this animal, and its utter moral as well as physical 
helplessness in such assaults is well known. The elephants bore 
down the wretched and passive counterfeits, trampled them under 
foot, pierced them with their tusks and tossed their carcases in the 
air. Thus the tide of battle was turned in favour of Stabrobates, 
and Semiramis and her army were routed entirelv 
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HOW HE IS TEAPPED AKD TAMED. 

The Afiican ivoiy trade dates from a remote period. Wlieo 
Homo was at the height of her barbaric splendour, she drew largely 
on Africa not only for cargoes of living elephants for the amphi- 
tlieatre, but also for immense quantities of ivory, which was even 
more highly valued then /ihan now. Scarcely an article of luxurious 
furniture was made without ivory entered into its construction. Africa 
supplied the precious commodity — ^was drained of it — till it b(jfame 
so scarce that the Homans altogether abandoned the African coasts 
and sought tusks in another hemisphere. • 
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In no waj does man so grossly abuse the authority given him over 
the beast of the held as when he subjects them to unnecessary paiiL 
When he is so guilty for the satisfaction of his avarice, orchis 
revenge, or his ambition, it is altogether shameful and despicable; 
but when without reason or excuse of any sort, but merely for the 
gratification of his monstrous appetite for sanguinary spectacles, and 
the sight of living bodies mangled and bruised and horribly lacerated, 
ho pits fang against fang, and talon against talon, and, safely removed 
from the contending brutes, looks coolly on, he is guilty of a savagery 
worthy only of his Majesty of Dahomey, Moreover, in the case of 
the elephant, much training and persuasion must be necessary to 
induce him to fight at all. With animals of a naturally pugnacious 
disposition, such .as lions, and bears, and tigers, to put them in a 
pit together is sufficient to insure a battle; but with the pacific 
elephant, who has neither the desire to destroy life which belongs 
to the carnivorous animals, nor the means of gratifying the desire 
did ho possess it, the case is altogether different. 

The number of elephants shipped annually from Africa to Romo 
to be trained to fight each other in the circus was immense. 
A.t the dedication of his theatre, Pompey exhibited the incredible 
number of five hundred lions, and eighteen elephants, and a host 
of armed men all at one time together in the circus. In the 
second consulate of Pompey (n.c. 54) a number of elephants were 
opposed in the circus to Getulian archers; and this exhibition, 
according to Pliny, was distinguished by several remarkable circum- 
stances. One of the* elephants, although furious from a wound, 
is recorded to have seized upon the shields of liis adversaries and 
to have thrown them in the air wdth a peculiar movement, doubt- 
less the effect of training, which caused the shields to whirl round 
before their fall to the earth. On this occasion, too, an elephant 
having been killed by a single blow of a javelin through the eye, 
his follows rushed forward in a general charge to save him, and 
coming with great force against the iron railings of the circus, 
broke them down and iiyured several of tfee spectators. Dion, the 
historian, relates that on one occasion when several elephants and 
othei^ brutes were contending together in the arena, the spectators 
so compassionated the poor animals raising their trunks to heaven 
and roaring piteousljs as if imploring aid of the gods, that they 
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rose from their seats^ and disregarding Pompey’s magisterial presence^ 
demAi^ded tliat the elephants might bo spared. Again^ when Caesar 
returned to Borne, twenty elephants were exhibited hghting f6r 
their lives against a host of spearmen ; on this occasion the spectators 
were protected from danger by the width of a deep ditch that 
surrounded the circus. 

We have no need however to refer back to so remote a period 
as the Boman era for accounts of elephant baiting. In India the 
“sport” was always a favourite one. Bishop Ilober says : “While at 
the court of Baroda, the rajah was anxious to know whether I had 
observed his rhinoceros and liis hunting-tigers, and offered to show 
me a day’s sport with the last, or to bait an elci:)hant for me — a 
cruel amusement which hero is not uncommon. ... At the palace 
of Jyopoor we wore shown five or six elephants in training for a 
light. Each was separately kept in a small paved court with a 
little litter, but very dirty. They were all what is called ‘must,’ 
that is, fed on stimulating substances to make them furious; and 
all showed in their eyes, their gaping mouths, and the constant 
motion of their trunks, signs of fever and restlessness. Their mohouts 
seemed to approach them with great caution; and on hearing a 
step they turned round as far as their chains would allow, and 
leished fiercely "with their trunks, I was moved and disgusted at 
the sight of so noble creatures thus maddened and diseased by 
the absurd cruelty of man, in order that they might for his diversion 
inflict fresh pain and injuries on each other.” 

Bernier, who was an eye witness to an elephant fight that took 
place at Ava, thus describes it: — 

“A wall of earth is raised three or four French feet wide, and 
five or six high. The two ponderous beasts meet one another face 
to face on oi^posite sides of the waU, each having a couple of riders, 
so that the place of the man who sits on the shoulders with a 
large iron hook for the purpose of guiding the elephant, may 
immediately be supplied if he should bo throvTi down. The riders 
animate the elephants hither by soothing words, or by chiding them 
as cowards, and urge them on with their heels until the poor 
creatures approach the wall and are brought to the attacli. The 
shock is tremendous, and it appears surprising that they ever survive 
the dreadful wounds and blows inflicted by their tusks, their heads, 
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and their trunks. There are frequent pauses during the iight; it 
b suspended and renewed ; and the mud wall being at length thrown 
down, the stronger or more courageous elephant passes on and attacks 
his opponent, and, putting him to Highly pursues and fastens upon 
liim with so much obstinacy that the animals can only be separated 
by means of cherkys, or fireworks, which are made to explode between 
them; for they are naturally timid, and have a particular dread of 
fir^ which is the reason why elephants liave been used so little 
in warfare since the introduction of fire-arms. 

The fight of these noble creatures is attended with much cruelty. 
It frequently happens that some of the riders are trodden uiidei 
foot, and killed on the spot, the elephant having always cunning 
-enough to feel the importance of dismounting the rider of his 
adversary, whom ho therefore endeavours to strike down with his 
trunk. So eminent is the danger considered, that on the day of 
combat, the unhappy men take the same formal leave of their 
wives and children, as if condemned to death. Tliey are somewhat 
consoled by the reflection, that if their lives should be preserved, 
and the king be pleased with their conduct, not only will their 
pay be augmented, but a sack of peyssas (equal to about two pounds 
sterling), will he present to them, the moment they alight from 
the elephant. They have also the satisfaction of knowing that in 
the event of their death, their pay will be continued to their widow, 
and that their sons will be appointed to the same situation. The 
mischief with which this amusement is attended, docs not always ter- 
minate with the death of the riders. It often happens that some of the 
spectators are knocked down, and trampled upon by the elephants 
in the crowd ; for the rush is terrible when, to avoid the infuriated 
combatants, men and horses in confusion take to flight. The second 
time I witnessed this exhibition, I owed my safety entirely to the 
goodness of my horse, and the exertions of my two servants.” 

To return, however, to the coast of Africa, and the ivory trade. 
The Romans having ceased their traffic, the mighty elephant was left 
unmolested, and once more increased and multiplied. The native 
having lost his customers, and requiring for his own purposes no 
more i^ory than could be made into a charm, nor fantastic ornament 
for himself or his squaw, hunted the animal rarely, but when European 
energy once more penetrated the savage elephant region?, and made 
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overtures for renewing the ivory trade, war was again declared against 
the UibIs. bearers, and has continued ever since. 

Except in a few districts of Africa, the flesh of the elephant is 
not eaten ; with regard to the flavour and digestibility of the meat, 
it is hard to decide, as scarcely two Europeans out of the numbers 
who have had an opportunity of tasting it, agree on the subject. 
Tenneiit says: ‘‘The flesh is occasionally tasted as a matter of 
curiosity ; as a steak it is coarse and tough ; but the tongue is as 
delicate as that of an ox, and the foot is said to make palatable 
soup."' Major Denham says : The flesh looks coarse, but is better 
flavoured than any beef I found in the country.” Le Vaillant 
having, in the course of his explorations, dined off baked elephant’s 
foot, lauds it as a dish dainty enough to be set before a king. 
“ Never,” says he, have our modem LucuUuses been able to produce 
on their table such a dish as I have before mo. In vain their gold 
reverses the order of the seasons ; in vain they lay every country 
under contribution, their luxury has not reached this point.” Bruce 
asserts, that the Abyssinians subsist for long periods on elephant’s 
flesh. ‘‘They cut the whole of the flesh from the bones, into thongs, 
like the reins of a bridle, and hang them like festoons upon the 
branches of trees, till they become perfectly dry, without salt ; and 
then they lay them up for their provision in the season of the rains.” 

It is certain, however, that if elephants were sought for their flesh 
alone, of every hundred now made to bite the dust, ninety nine 
would escape. In Great Britain alone, the annual consumption of 
ivory, is about one million pounds, and as the average weight of 
a tusk is sixty pounds, the number of male elephants alone annually 
sacrificed must exceed eight thousand. This, however, by no means 
represents the entire number slaughtered. Prom Ceylon, for instance, 
the yearly importation of ivory, docs not exceed a quarter of a ton, 
which, despite the comparative lightness of the tusks of the Ceylon 
elephant, would not involve the destruction of more than eight or 
ten each year ; but then a large quantity of Ceylon ivory finds its 
way to China, to s^y nothing of the demands of the Buddliist 
priests, in whose temples may bo found tusks of the handsomest 
and best description. Besides his ivory, his living muscles ai\i sinew..^ 
are required by man, to whose cunning wiles thousands of these giants 
of the forests annually succumb, and become'Mocile beasts of burthen, 
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The existence of i^e elephant in a captive state is much more 
prosaic and common-place than it used to be. Once upon a •time 
\yhen Eastern splendour was at its highest, and to be a Mogul was 
to be the most terrible man on the £lce of the earthy the elephant 
was the most indolent and magnificent and pampered brute owning 
man’s supremacy. Slaves were retained to wait on him, the fat of 
the land was spread before him, and when he wrathfiilly trumpeted, 
people covered their heads, and hid from his anger. If the animal 
had the good luck to be afflicted with a sort of leprosy, so that his 
hide became wliito or cream-coloured,* his fortune was made ever- 
lastingly. In the seventeenth century, there existed in Siam a white 
elephant that kept three nations at constant war for its possession 
for nearly a century, and caused the death of five kings and thou- 
sands of soldiers. Tachard, who saw this pampered boast, says that 
it was very small and old — ^three hundred years old he was informed. 
This same Albino that might have dyed its white hide red a thou- 
sand times over in the blood that was shed on its behalf, was 
attended by a hundred men, who fed him out of vessels of gold, anl 
waited on him in the splendid pavilion in which he was housed. 

Fitch thus describes the treatment of some of those sacred ele- 
phants, as witnessed by him beyond the Ganges ; “ Within the first 

gate of the palace is a very large court, on both sides of which are 
the houses for the king’s elephants, which are wonderfully large 
and handsome, and are trained for war and for the king’s service. 
Among the rest he has four white elephants, which are so great a 
•tarity, no other king having any but he ; and were any other king 
to have any, he would send for it, and if refused would go to war 
for it, and would rather lose part of his kingdom than not have 
the elephant. When any white elephant is brought to the king, 
all the merchants in the city are commanded to go and visit him, 
on which occasion each individual makes a present of half a ducat, 
which amounts to a good round sum, as there are a good many 
merchants, after which you may go and see them at your pleasure, 
though they stand in the king’s house. Among his titles, the king 
takes tliat of king of the white elephants. They do great honour 

* Mr. lialton, the author of many favourite boy’s books, says in his story of 
The White Elephant, that “ it is not white, but a light mahogany colour ; ” a 
shade or two deeper, perhaps, than her Majesty’s cream-coloured horses. 
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and service to those white elephants, every one of them having a 
hougo decorated with golden ornaments, and getting their food in 
vessels of gilt silver. Every day when they go to the river to wash, 
each goes under a canopy of cloth of gold, or silk, carried by six or 
eight men, and eight or ten men go before, each playing on drums, 
and other instruments. When each has bathed and has 
come out of the river, ho has a gentleman to wash his feet in a 
silver bason, and this officer is appointed by the king. There is no 
such account made of the black elephants, be they never so great, 
and some of them are wonderfully large and handsome, and full 
nine cubits high.” 
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In the Eirman empire the wliite elephant has a comfortable time of 
it — at least if handsome lodging and sumptuous food can insure com- 
fort, wliioh, after all, is more than doubtful It will be better peihaps 
to speak of the Birman white elephant as “happy as a king.” Major 
Snodgrass in his narrative of the Burmese war, says : “ So completely 
influenced and guided are the Burmese by signs and omens, that 
an unusual grunt from the white elephant was at all times sufficient 
to interrupt the most important afiairs, and cause the most solemn 
engagements to bo broken off.” ^ 

It was in the Birman empire that Mr. Crawford saw a white 
elephant, that had liis ween or minister; his weeu’dauk^ or deputy 
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to tliat officer; his secretary, and other officers forming a complete 
staff; besides which, the products of one of the finest districts 
in the kingdom were set aside for his maintenance. The last-men- 
tioned authority says, in relation to this wealthy beast: ‘‘I had 
here as well as in Siam an opportunity of ascertaining that the 
veneration paid to the white elephant is greatly exaggerated. The 
white elephant is not an object of worship, but is considered an 
indispensable part of the regalia of sovereignty. Koyalty is incom- 
plete without it ; and the more there are, the more perfect is the 
state of the kingly office considered. Both the court and people 
would consider it as peculiarly inauspicious to want a white elephant, 
and hence the repute in which they are held and the anxiety to 
obtain them; the capture of a white elephant is consequently 
highly rewarded. The present one was first discovered by four 
common villagers, each of whom received two thousand five hun- 
dred ticala in money, and offices, titles, and estates. Wliilo we 
were at Ava, a report was brought that a white elephant had 
been seen ; but it was stated at the same time, that its capture 
and transport on a sledge over the cultivated country, could only 
be accomplished by the destruction of ten thousand baskets of 
rice. His majesty is said to have exclaimed, more with the enthu- 
siasm of an amateur than the consideration of a patriot king : 

“ What signifies the destruction of ten thousand baskets of rice, 
in comparison with the possession of a white elephant?’* and 
the order was immediately issued for the commencement of fho 
hunt. 

White, bro’wn, or grey, however, the elephants of ancient Asia led 
a life that all other quadrupeds might have envied; and whether 
they were worthy through leprosy to bo set up as idols, or, retaining 
their natural colour, fit for no more honourable occupation than 
dawdling along in the sacred processions of the Buddhist priests, 
or to take some easy part in the gorgeous pageantries of some native 
prince, they were nothing less enviable than sleek, well cared for, 
indolent boasts. Their harness-chains were of gold, studded with 
pearls, silver bells surmounted their heads, and tinkled delicious 
music*to their broad-flapped ears ; young maidens spread the path 
to be trod by their awkward feet with gay flowers, and they were 
clothed in garments of woven gold and scarlet. 
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In modem times, however, the elephant has fallen fiom his high 
estate. His long hohday has expired; his sides are stiipt of the 
cloth of gold, and his head shorn of the silver bells, and he owns 
no’moie fantastic chain than the matter-of-fact iion links that secure 
him in his stable. Industry has more need of him than Luxury, and 
his vast strength is required to make roads, to draw loads, and to 
clear forests. The ancient elephant hunter, with his peddling system 
— his pitfalls, and female decoys — is no longer equal to the task oi 
supplying the elephant maiket. In these days, the ponderous quad 
rupods are snared a score at a tune — nay, the whole of the elephantine 
inhabitants of a great patch of foiest, numbering frequently more 
than a hundred, and embracing half a dozen distinct famihcs, are 
captured at one sweep. 

In nearly all countiies, the elephant trap used is constructed on 
pretty much one and the same principle. In India, it is cAled a 
Keddahf and in Ceylon, a Corral (from the Portuguese curral, or 
cattle-pen). One of the latter, witnessed by*Sir Emerson Tennent, 
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and described by him in bis “Ceylon,” affords tbe very best de 
scription of tbe way in wbicb tbis wholesale snaring is managed. 

Tbe period selected for a corral is tbat wbicb least interferes witb 
tbe bnsbandiy of tbe district, so tbat not until tbe rice is sown 
does tbe business begin. There is a twofold reason for tbis arrange- 
ment. Firstly, the labour of sowing at an end, tbe natives, of whom 
large numbers are necessary to secure tbe success of an elephant 
hunt, have leisure ; and secondly, as tbe government pay only those 
who assist in the erection of tbe corral, &c. it is essential to pick a 
time when personal interest will induce the native farmers to volunteer 
their services ; for tbe ebance of their sown rice springing up, and 
ripening into maturity, depends pretty much on tbe number of wild 
elephants allowed to remain at large in tbe neighbourhood. 

The corral is an enclosure, straight-sided, and about half as 'wide 
as it is long — 500 feet by 250, say. A hurdle-like lattice is formed 
of big polos lashed together witb “jungle rope,” (the flexible stems 
of certain parasitic climbing plants). Tbis enormous hurdling is 
securely fixed in tbe ground, its height from tbe suiface being 
about fifteen feet; tbe interstices of the lattice being wide enough 
for a man to glide through. Great forks of green timber are driven 
aslant outside the hurdles, and secure them against outward pressure. 
From each angle of the end by which the elephants approach, two 
lines of strong fencing arc continued on cithor side, and cautiously 



hiddefi by tbe trees. So, should the herd swerve to the right 
or left instead of entering by the open passage, they would find 
themselves stopped, and forced to retrace their steps to tbe gate. 
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The position chosen for a corral is always some old and frequented 
route of the elephants in their periodical migrations in search of water , 
and such trees and brushwood as are included within the hurdles arc 
^ left undisturbed— especially on the side the elephants are to approach. 



miVEV IMO TIIS. CUKKAL. 


As many as two or three thousand natives are cmplcyol to “ beat 
up” the game. According to the size of the patch ot forest, and 
the number of elephants knouui to bo contained in it, so the beaters 
fetch an entire circuit round the devoted spot. At first they make 
no great disj)lay, only just enough to induce the great, timid beasts 
to move slowly in the direction it is requiied they should take. 
Perhaps an entire month is so passed; in the com so of uliich, the 
living ring has contracted — a mere foot at a time — to half its first 
dimensions. Then the elephants become alarmed, and the beatei^ 
become bold. Ten paces apart all round the ring great fires me ht, 
and kept burning night and day; and anxious ‘‘headmen” gallo]) 
about peipotually to see that not one of the legion of beaters flags 
in his duty, for if the imprisoned brutes once discovered an outlet, 
the portals of the “corral” might yawn in vain for that season. 

Two months,” says Tennent, “had been spent in these preptmations, 
and they had been thus far completed on the day when we arrived, 
and took our places on the stage that ha^ been erected for us, 
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overlooking the entrance to the corraL Close beneath us a group 
of tame elephants, sent by the temples and the chiefs to assist in 
secunng the wild ones, were picketed in the shade, and lazily fauhing 
themselves with leaves. Three distinct herds, whose united numbers 
were variously represented at from forty to fifty elephants, were 
inclosed, and were at that moment concealed in the jungle within 
a short distance of the stockade. Not a sound was permitted 
to be made, each person spoke to his neighbour in whispers; and 
such was the silence observed by the multitude of the watchers at 
their posts, that occasionally wo could hear the rustling of the 
branches as some of the elephants stripped off their leaves.” 

“Suddenly the signal was made, and the stillness of the forest 
was broke by the shouts of the guard, the rolling of the drums and 
tom>toms, and the discharge of muskets ; and beginning at the most 
distant side of the area, the elephants were urged forward toward the 
entrance into the corral .... Dry leaves and sticks wore flung 
upon the watch-fires till they blazed aloft and formed a line of flame 
on every side, except in the direction of the corral, which was 
studiously kept dark.” 

Their great heads fairly turned by the flames, and shrieks, and 
thunder of savage music, the leviathan herd rush headlong tc 
the only spot that promises quiet and seclusion — the pitchy-dark 
entrance to the conuL The great tusked leader leads the way, 
and presently the corral gates are closed on the whole number. 
Then, as the striking of a single match, groat bonfires surrounding 
the trap suddenly flare up. The effect is terrific. 

“ The elephants first dashed to the very extremity of the enclosure, 
and being brought up by the powerful fence, started back to regain 
the gate, but found it closed. Their terror was sublime; they 
hurried round the corral at a rapid pace, but seeing it girt by 
fire on every side, they attempted to force the stockade, but were 
driven back by the guards with spears and flambeaux ; and od 
whichever side they approached, they were repulsed with shouts 
and discharges of musketry. Collecting into one group they would 
pause for a moment in apparent bewilderment, then burst off in 
anoth^ direction as if it had suddenly occurred to them to try 
some point which they had before overlooked ; but again repulsed, 
turned to their forlorn Besting place in the centre of the corral.” 
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As no more was to be done tbat night, the company occupying 
the stage retired. At daylight when Sir Emerson Tennent visited 
the Qorral,he found the captives dead beat and subdued, and huddled 
together in a group, while the enclosure on all sides was surrounded 
by crouds of men and boys with spears or white peeled wandn 
about ten feet long.’^ 

Meantime preparations were being made to oondu<Jt into the 
corral the trained tame elephants who were to act as Delilahs to 
the entrapped Sampsons, One of these crafty females was named 
Siribeddi, and was allowed to be the cleverest brute in Ceylon, 
and certainly she was guilty of nothing on this occasion to damage 
her reputation. 



TAMB AKD WILD 


Having entered the corral noiselessly, she moved slowly along, 
with a sly composure and an assumed air of easy indifference ; 
sauntering leisurely in the direction of the captives, and halting 
now and then to pick a bunch of grass or a few leaves as she 
passed. As she approached the herd, they put themselves in mgfion 
to meet her, and the leader having advanced in front and passed 
his trunk gently over her head turned and paaed slowly back to his 
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dojeotc^ companions. Siriboddi followed with tho same listless 
step, and drew herself up close behind him, thus affording tho 
nooser an. opportunity to glide under her and slip the noose Xyyer 
the hind foot of the wild one. The latter instantly perceiving liis 
danger, shook off the rope and turned to attack the man. He 
would have suffered for his temerity, had not Siriboddi protected 
him by raising her trunk and driving tho assailant into the midst 
of the herd. 

Again the terror stricken elephants gathered in tho centre ol 
the corral, when two more decoys were sent to Siribeddi’s assistance, 
and between them they managed to single out the biggest fellow of 
the captive company. Tliis time the nooser was more successful; 
the loop was hitched over the brute’s hind leg, and the nooser 
together with Siribeddi’s two assistants sheered off, leaving the 
former accomplished animal (to whose collar was attached the other 
end of the looped cable) to secure her prisoner to a tree apart from tho 
rest of the herd. Calm as a human pig-jobber, who hauls by the leg 
tho poor porker to the slaughter-house, and with as much indifference 
to its squeals and struggles, Siriboddi hauled off her lumbering charge 
— tail first — toward the proper tree. Giving her end of tho rope one 
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ium round the trunk of the tree, she endeavoured to haul the beast 
at thi other end, close up ; this however was beyond her strength, 
BO one of the tame ones who from a distance had been critically 
observing the perfomlbnce, and saw Mra Siribeddi’s dilemma, came 
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to the rescue j she coolly confronted the hellowing prisoner^ placed 
her shoulder to his, and backed” him, while every inch of rope 
tlius*gained was hauled in by the female at the tree, till he was 
fairly brought to a stand at the foot thereof. The other tame 
elephant now came up, and, shielded by the three, the nooser 
fastened his ‘^jungle-ropes” round the remaining three legs, securing 
the other end of each lope to a tree, and the capture was complete. 

Then the decoys moved off to attend to their business, leaving 
the captive alone, and the brute seemed suddenly to become alive 
to the extent of his misery. Says Tennent : “ As long as the tamo 
ones stood beside Ixim lie remained comparatively calm and almost 
passive under his sufferings, but the moment they moved off and 
he was left utterly alone, ho made the most surprising efforts to 
free liimself and rejoin his companions. lie felt the ropes with 
his trunk and tried to unfasten the numerous knots; ho drew 
backwards to liberate his fore-legs, then leaned forward to extricate 
the hind ones, till every branch of the tall tree vibrated with his 
struggles. He screamed, in liis anguish, with his proboscis raised 
high in the air, then falling on Ihs side ho laid his head to the 
ground, first his cheek and then his brow, and pressed down his 
doubled-in trunk, as though he %vould force it into the earth; 
then suddenly rising ho balanced himself on his forehead and his 
fore-legs, holding his hind feet fairly off the ground. This scene 
of distress continued some hours, with occasional pauses of apparent 
stupor, after which the struggle* was from time to time renewed 
abruptly and as if by some sudden impulse; but at last the 
vain strife subsided, and the poor animal stood perfectly motionless, 
the image of exhaustion and despair.” 

Among the elephants trapped in the corral in question, were two 
little creatures about ten months old. When the dam of the smallest 
of the tAvo was noosed and being dragged along by the decoys, baby 
elephant kept close to her side, consoling her and quarrolling with 
the noosers and butting them with its harmless head. It was driven 
back to the herd, and there it sought comfort of another elderly 
female, lying across her forehead while she caressed it and stroked 
it with her trunk. As soon, however, as the noosers had properly 
secured and left its parent, up got the young one and scampered 
to her side, and was finally dragged off screaming and holding out 
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ils trunk towards its mother piteously. Wonderfully, too, they 
resemble infantile bipeds; for, says Tennent, ‘‘the most amusing 
thing was, that in the midst of all their agony and affectiofl, the 
little fellows seized on every article of food that was thrown to them, • 
and ate and roared simultaneously.” 

For three days the captives lay there, the elder ones for more 
than half the time proudly spurning and trampling under foot the 
food offered them by their captors. Some stood motionless as though 
overcome by stupor, others never ceased to chafe and writhe with 
feverish impatience, while others, again, lay f^rostrate in the mud, 
moaning their despair, and gently beating the ground with their 
trunks in the extremity of melancholy. Round about the verge 
of the coiTal, big fires blazed at night, and dusky watchers paced 
to and fi-o with their spears and white sticks, or reclined about 
the fires till their turn for duty came. In the day-time the natives 
for miles round made holiday. By thousands they assembled round 
the great hurdles; old women with their old husbands; young 
women with bro’svn babies lashed to their backs ; and girls, 
fantastically dressed, and mincing maidens were there, whose 
genteel and well-oiled sweethearts called their attention to sights 
worth seeing, or joined them in a dance to the mellow music of 
the Kandyan flute. The captive leviathans within the enclosure 
could hear the flute, and that some of their ears were not unmusical 
was evident by the little piggy eyes directed toward the player, 
and the placid wagging of the great flaps that covered their ofgans 
of hearing. 

When the captive’s spirit is sufficiently subdued, a stall is appor- 
tioned him between that of two half-tamed elephants, and ho 
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soon returns to his food. The stable servants are each armed 
with a hmdoo the point of which is held towards the wild 
clejffiiint’s trunk, while one or two others rub his back and keep 
up a humdrum chant» in which the pool biute is addressed as the 
chanter’s “mother” *or “son,” according to its age and sex and 
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ergoined to behave itself as mildly as possible. In most cases, 
however, the wild uncouth creature is callous to this politeness, 
and sftikos out furiously with its trunk; each time, however, the 
•tender weapon alights on the points of the spiky hendoos^ and pre- 
sently becomes so sore, that it is curled up and placed out of harm’s 
way, and an important step towards his subjugation is accomplished. 
Tlien he is allowed a bath, an operation which he dehghta in in 
a free state, but decidedly objects to for the first few weeks of his 
slavery. He is escorted down to the tank by two trained elephants, 
where his legs are hobbled, and he is goaded with the merciless 
hendoo till he consents to lie down. Nor is the bath the only 
thing necessary to a newly caught elephant. Tlie skill of the ele- 
phant doctor is for many weeks needful to heal its poor legs, that 
aie certainly cut to the bone by the coarse vegetable rope with 
wliich he was first noosed; sometimes, indeed, these wounds will 
remain for months and oven years. In most cases, however, within 
tliree months of his capture the huge brute is found treading clay 
in a brick-field (generally his first occupation), or in company of a 
tlioroughly tamed brother, drawing a great waggon. 
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1 IPHASr IN Kl DUAli 01 


HOW HE IS HUNTED FOE IlIS lYOEY 

As has been alieady staled, the piidLlal Eoii^aiis in the i)rime of 
Uieir barhaiic splendour so unceasingly hunted the Afiiean elephant 
for the sake of his ivory tusks, that the nunibeis of tlio animal 
were thinned almost to extinction. Loft once nioio to themselves, 
however, regeneration was an easy matter. Ilis mode of hving 
interfered with the peace and comfort of not one of his four-footed 
forest companions. Of the lion, the leopard, and his other flesh - 
eating neighbours, he went in no fear, for how hungry soever they 
might be, the flesh of his mighty carcase was above their daiing — ^tho 
elephant might safely crop the green boughs of a tioe, in the shadow 
of which the tawny monarch of the forest was grumbling over the 
bones left from yesterday's dinner ; and so his peaceful career might 
have continued, had it not occurred to some cunning mortal to invent 
that magic dust, called gunpowder. 

Nothing more disastrous could have occurred to the savage portion 
of bnite creation than the invention in question, and before all 
otH^ers, this remark must apply to the elephant and other colossal 
animals, whoso tenacity of life is almost as remarkable as their 
enormous size, Bdbro the deadly dust was known, the elephant, 
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[)Osscssed of almost as much intelligence as his savage human foe, 
could afford to despise his puny weapons ; darts and arrows availed 
not against his vital parts, and he could encoimter the solitary 
*liunter armed with his javelin with as little concern as might a 
grave mastiff an old woman flourishing her darning needle. 

But against a hundred old women and a hundred darning needles 
the mastiff would find himself in a sorry predicament; every vein 
in its body would bo punctured, and its life drained out by drib- 
lets. So it was with the elephant in ancient times, when a score 
of savages each bearing a sheaf of spears set upon him — so it is 
to tliis very day in regions so barbarous and remote from civiliza- 
tion, that the murderous bullet is unknown. On the banks of 
the Zambesi in Southern Africa, Livingstone saAv an elephant hunt, 
and pictures the poor animal with red and streaming sides, bearing 
in her carcase so many javelins that she looked more like a gigantic 
porcupine than an elephant, and finally dying from sheer loss of 
blood. 

There is, however, in South Africa, a solitary hunter whom the 
elephant can by no means afford to despise. This cunning savage 
makes of the iron of the country, a blade nearly two feet long, 
double-edged, and sharp as a razor ; this ho lashes to a shaft as 
thick as one’s wrist, and as long as a stable-broomstick. So armed, 
ho selects a tree in an elephant-track, and makes himself a little 
stage amongst its branches, and thereon lodges till a fated brute 
passes beneath. Then, like a gleam of lightning, descends the 
long knife into the elephant’s carcase, and though the wound does 
not at once kill, the hunter has but to descend from his lurking 
place, and follow the maddened brute, who with the blade in his 
side seeks to hide himself in the depths of the forest. At every step, 
however, the long handle knocks against the trees and brushwood, 
and the dreadful gash is widened and deepened, and the blood 
issues from it till, faint and helpless, the great creature sinks to his 
knees, and the solitary hunter can despoil him at his leisure. 

“Hamstringing” is another mode favoured by the native hunters 
of Africa. Sometimes this is performed afoot, but generally with 
the aid of a horse. Two hunters — ^both naked as when bom— ii\^unt 
him together, sometimes with a saddle, and sometimes on the steed’s 
bare back. The rider who sits in front carrieQ no more formidable 
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arms than a switch, hut the behind man has a broad sword-blade, 
with a strip of hide bound round one end of it for conv'^nient 
handling. As soon as an elephant is seen, the horse is galloped, 
towards it, and if it flees it is pursued till brought to a stand, and 
then the man with the switch proceeds to abuse it with all his 
might. He invents wicked stories concerning the wild elephant’s 
respectable mother ; declares that ho slew its grandfather, its father, 
and several of its uncles and brothers, and that now he has come 
to slay it — ^without doubt the greatest ass of the entire family. 

Every word of these reproaches, the hunter believes the wild 
elephant to understand, and when it trumpets defiantly and charges 
him, attributes it to sheer aggravation. Charge him it does, 
however, and this is exactly what the man -with the switch desirev={, 
and by a series of cunning manoeuvres ho manages so that him- 
self and his horse, shall entirely engage the elephant’s attention ; 
meanwhile ho who sat behind wdth the broad sword has slipped 
silently to the ground, dodges behind the elephant, and with one 
s^vingmg cut severs the tendon, just above the brute’s heel. In 
a moment the swordsman vaults to the horse’s back, and away the 
coui)lo ride to fetch assistance, quite siu’O of finding their crippled 
game at the exact spot where it was stricken. 

After all, however, it must bo acknowledged that, although more 
destructive to their number, the bullet is more merciful than 
the sword or spear. Though, indeed, one must jieruse the hunting 
exploits of more than one sjm’tsmau, or ho may aiTivo at* an 
altogether different conclusion. This would, I am afraid, be the 
case, were the doings of Eoualeycn Gordon Gumming alone to be 
reviewed. Ho might, for instance, be apt to find finollier term 
than “Sport” for the following incident related as having oc- 
curred to the above gentleman. Having planted a bullet in the 
shoulder bone of an elephant, and caused the agonized creature to 
lean for support against a tree, the mighty hunter proceeds to unpack 
his kit and brew a little coffee. Having refreshed himself with tho 
comforting beverage — taking observations of tho tortured elepliant’s 
spasms and writhings, between the sips — “I resolved to make 
expeftments on vulnerable points, and, approaching very near, I fired 
several bullets at different parts of his enormous skull. He only 
acknowledged the shots by a salaam-like movement of lus trunk, 
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with the point of which he gently touched the wounds with a striking 
and peculiar action. Surprised and shocked to find that I was 
only prolonging the sufferings of the noble beast, which bore its 
trials with such dignified comjiosure, I resolved to finish the 
proceeding with all possible despatch, and accordingly opened fire 
upon him from the left side. Aiming at the shoulder, I fired six 
shots with the two-grooved rifle, which must have eventually proved 
mortal; after which I fired six shots at the same part with the 
Dutch six-pounder. Large tears now triclded from his eyes, which 
ho slowly shut and opened ; his colossal frame shivered convulsively, 
and falling on his side he expired.** 

All this is the more inexcusable as, over and over again, Mr. 
Gumming narrates how he slew this and that giant beast with a 
single well-directed shot. The bravery of his exploits is altogether 
obscured by the “blood” by which they are deluged, and the 
i“ sportsman” is altogether overshadowed by the wholesale carcase 
butcher and ivory huckster. 

As to the precise spot at which an elephant hunter should aim 
his bullet, opinion widely differs. One authority says, “ Ilit him 
behind the ear, or beware the consequences.** Another (Anderssou, 
of Lake Kgami celebrity), “I found the best point to aim at was 
the shoulder, either behind or in the centre, near to the lower edge 
of the car.** Another himtcr emphatically declares that no plan is 
equal to that of “shattering his fore-leg, and reducing liini at once 
to utter helplessness ; ** while among the Singhalese, says Sir Emerson 
Tennent, “the practice is to aim invariably at the head; and the 
sportsman finds his safety to consist in boldly facing the animal to 
within fifteen 2 )accs, and lodging a bullet either in the temple or 
in the hollow over the eye, or in a well-known sj^ot immediately 
above the trunk, where the weaker structure of the skuU affords 
easy access to the brain.** 

There would certainly seem to be immense danger attached to 
the Singhalese system, but experience j^roves the contrary. For the 
sake of the few shillings* reward offered by the government, the} 
were shot, from 1849 to 1856, at the rate of nearly a thousand each 
year; and, as the coroners* returns prove, not more than indi- 
viduals died in any one year from hurts received of elephants, wild 
or tame. It is, however, only fair to reyiark, that African sportsmen 
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generally agree tliat the elephant of Ceylon is by no means the most 
formidable sort. Certainly the African brute is the largest, and 
differs from all others in the size of its ears. Livingstone &akes 
mention of one that was shot on the Zambesi, whose ear-flaps 
measured four feet across, and four feet five indies in depth. The 
above authority also asserts that he has seen a native, overtaken by 
a sudden rain-storm, find snug and complete shelter under one of 
his elephant’s ears. 
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In those regions of Africa where the elephant is eaten, the cutting 
up of a carcase must bo a curious spectacle. It is thus described by 
a modern traveller : — “ The rough outer skin is first removed in large 
sheets from the side that lies uppermost. Several coats of an ui^der 
skin are then met with. This skin is of a tough and pliant nature, 
and is used by the natives to make water-bags. They remove this 
skin with care, and it is formed into bags by gathering the corners 
and edges, and transfixing the whole on a pointed wand. The flesh 
is then removed from the ribs, when the hatchets come into play, 
with which they chop through, and remove individually, each colossal 
rib. The bowels ore thus laid bare, and in the removal of those the 
leading men take a lively interest, for it is throughout and around 
the intestines that the &t of the elephant is mainly found. This 
fat is chiefly used ia cooking their hiliUmge (dried strips of elephant 
fleshy and they also eat it with their com. After the bowels are 
removed, the operators set about finding the fat that lines the inside 
of the flesh ; and to accomplish this, men get into the cavity in the 
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side (like getting into a boiler tlirongb tbe nmn-bole), and band up 
the fat in great broad pieces to their comrades.” 

TKe same authority states that, during the process of carving the 
carcase, the operators’ delight is covering themselves with the blood, 
‘‘each man taldng up the fill of both his hands, and spreading it 
over the back and shoulders of his friend.” After that, our terrible 
market slaughterman, -with his greasy thigh-boots, his belt full of 
sharp knives, his face speckled red, and a flaring candle surmounting 
Ids forehead, becomes qidte a imld picture. 

In remarkable contrast to the few individuals killed in elephant 
warfare, stands the fact, that nearly everybody who ever handled 
a rifle against this giant beast, and wrote about it, has at least one 
marvellous escape to relate. Many of them, however are so veru 
wonderful — so suggestive of the idea that the bow — the long one — 
rather than the rifle, has been used — that I shall not venture to 
quote them. There is no need ; enough of marvellous adventure 
can be culled from the experiences of modern travellers — men whose 
credit is beyond a question. 

Although not the most modern, certainly one of the best stories 
of elephant chase is related by Lieutenant Moodie. At the time 
of the adventure, the experience of the lieutenant as regarded elephant 
hunting was small — indeed, ho had never seen but one of the mighty 
quadiTipeds slain, and that was only the day before. However, this 
little taste of the noble sport was sufficient to set him yearning for 
another bout ; and Avhen early the next morning the presence near 
the camp of a largo drove of elephants was announced, the narrator 
lost no time in equipping for the sport, and set off to join the* 
hunters. On his way, however, he got lost in the jungle, and saw 
notliing of those of whom ho ’was in quest until he heard a gun 
fired and heard liis own name shouted, together with cries of ^^passopT* 
(look out). At the same time, lie was aware of a rending and 
crashing of jungle stems, and presently a whole troop of elephants, 
headed by a mighty female, came bearing do’^vn directly towards 
him. Being rather uncertain of his aim, the lieutenant thought 
it best to step out of the path and run in a contrary direction. 
He did so, but in looking back discovered to his horror thii the 
elephants, too, had altered their course and were in full chase of 
him, the great female still in front and tfumpeting like a very 
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demos, and throe others on either side of her evidently fully bent 
on mischief. Under the circumstances, Mr. Moodie resolved stiU 
to reserve his fire, and increasing his speed made for the bank 
of a small river with the idea of swimming across and taking refuge 
among the rocks that skirted its opposite side. Before, however, ho 
could reach the stream, the thundering footsteps came close up 
behind, and the screaming and trumpeting of the seven mighty 
beasts became deafening. There was no other chance, so the lieu- 
tenant, scremng up his courage, faced round, shouldered his gun, 
and let fly at the big female. Unfortunately, however, the powder did 
n^t immediately ignite; and the aim being thus spoiled the bullet 
merely grazed the head of the advancing elephant, who, halting 
only for an instant, came on again more vongofully than before. 

fell — I cannot say whether struck down by her trunk or 
not. She then made a thrust at nio with her tusk. Luckily she 
had only one, and luckier still that one missed me. She then 
caught mo with her trunk by the middle, threw mo beneath her 
fore feet and knocked mo about behveen them for a little space. 
I was scarcely in a condition to compute the number of minutes 
very accurately. Once she pressed her foot on my chest with 
such force, that I actually felt the bones as it were bending beneath 
the w’eight, and once she trod on the middle of my am, which 
fortunately lay flat on the ground at the time. Ibiring this rough 
handling, how^cver, I never entirely lost my recollection, else I have 
little doubt she would have settled my accounts with this work! ; 
but owing to the roundness of her foot I generally managed, by 
twisting my body and limbs, to escape lier direct tread. Wliile I 
was still undergoing this bufleting. Lieutenant Chisholm and Diedrick, 
a Hottentot, had come up and fired several shots at her, one of which 
hit her in the shoulder, and at the same time, her companions 
retiring and screaming to her from the edge of the forest, she 
reluctantly left me, giving me a cuff or two wdth her liind-feet in 
passing. I got up, picked uj) my gun, and staggered away as fast 
as my aching bones would allow; but observing that she turned 
round and looked back towtirds mo before entering the bush, I lay 
down^ the long grass, by which means I escaped her observation.*' 
Murderous as was the behaviour of the she elephant above alluded 
to, she was presently alTter the heroine of a tragedy, and as such so 
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comported herself os to induce one to forgive her previous delinquency. 
It seems that while the crowd of hunters, including Mr. Hoodie’s 
brother, were gathered round liim listening to his marvellous story, a 
big male elephant, wlio was probably related to the female and had 
been an eye-witness to the indignities to which she had been 
subjected, rushed from his hiding-place, and, seizing a soldier from 
the company, carried him off, and in a few moments crushed him 
into a shapeless mass beneath his ponderous knees. What followed 
will be best related in Lieutenant Hoodie’s own language. 

‘‘ Shortly after this catastroi)he, a shot from one of the people broke 
this male elei^hant’s left fore-leg, which completely disabled him from 
running. On this occasion w’o witnessed a touching instance of 
affection and sagacity in the elephant, which I cannot forbear to 
relate, as it so well illustrates the character of this noble animal. 
Seeing the danger and distress of her mate, the female before 
mentioned (my personal antagonist), regardless of her owm danger, 
quitted her shelter in the bush, rushed out to liis assistance, walked 
round and round him, chasing a\vay the assailants and still returning to 
his side and caressing him, and when ho attempted to w’alk she placed 
her ihink under his -wounded side and supported him. Tliis scene 
continued nearly half an hour, until the female received a severe 
wound, which di-ove her again to the bush, where she speedily sank 
exhausted from the loss of blood, and the male soon after received a 
mortal Avoimd and sank to the earth.” 

iFew sportsmen have been placed in a more terrible predicament 
than -was !Hr. Andersson while halting at Kobis, on his road to 
Lake JS’gami. Hearing that elephants and rhinoceroses were in 
the habit of frequenting certain pools to drink, he set out alone 
one moonlight night, carrying a blanket and two or three guns, 
and took up his j)osition on a strip of land that divided two 
pools. “Just as I had completed my arrangements,” says he, “a 
noise like that of the passage of artillery broke the stillness of 
the air — it evidently came from the direction of one of the numerous 
stony paths or rather tracks leading to the water. Eaising myself 
from my recumbent position, I fixed my eyes steadily on the part 
of the bush whence the strange sounds proceeded, but for^feome 
time I was unable to make out the cause. All at once, ho-wever, 
the mystery was explained, by the appearance Sf an immense elephant, 
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immediately followed by others, amounting to eighteen. Their towering 
forms told me at a glance that they were all males. 

‘‘Crouching down as low as possible, I waited mth beating Heart 
and ready rifle the approach of the leading male, who, unconscious 
of peril, was making straight for my hiding-place. The position 
of his body, however, was unfavourable for a shot; and knowing 
from experience that I had little chance of obtaining more than 
a good single one, I waited for an opportunity to fire at his shoulder, 
which, os before said, is preferable to any other part when shooting 
at night. But tliis chance, unfortunately, was not afforded me till 
.lis enormous bulk towered above my head. The consequence was 
that, while in the act of raising the muzzle of my rifle, my body 
caught his eye, and before I could place the piece to my shoulder, 
lie swung himself round and, with trunk elevated and ears spread, 
desperately charged me. It was now too late to think of flight, 
much less of slaying the savage beast. My own life 'was in immi- 
nent jeopardy; and seeing that if I remained partially erect ho 
would inevitably seize me with his proboscis, I threw myself on 
my back 'with some 'violence, in wliich position and without shoulder- 
ing the rifle I fired upwards at random towards his chest, uttering, 
at the same time, the most piercing shouts and cries. The change 
of position, in all human probability, saved my life ; for at the same 
instant the trunk of the enraged animal descended precisely on the 
spot where I had been previously crouched, sweeping away the 
stones (many of a large size) like so many pebbles. In another 
moment his broad fore-feet passed directly over my face. 

“ I now expected nothing short of being crushed to death ; but 
imagine my relief when, instead of renewing the charge, ho swerved 
to the left and moved off with considerable rapidity — most happily 
without my lia'sdng received other injuries than a few bruises occasioned 
by the falling of the stones. Under Providence, I attribute my 
extraordinary escape to the confusion of the animal caused by 
the wound I had inflicted on him, and to the cries eheitod from mo 
when in my utmost need.” 

A still more wondrous story is told by a gentleman, who adopts 
the •mhriquet of the “Old Shekarry” (a “Shekarry” is an Indian 
game tracker), and who lately returned from a hunting tour, through 
the “ Hunting GroundfiNif the Old World.” While in the AnnamuUay 
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forest, Southern India, accompanied by his native ‘‘beater” Goo- 
looloo, he had already laid low two bull elephants, when his beater 
once more gave warning ; and hardly had his master time to snatch 
up his gun, ere a male and seven female elephants dashed past, 
not more than fifty paces distant. Says the Old Shekarry : — 

‘‘I tlirew up my rifle and, aiming behind the ear, let drive a 
couple of snap shots, for the chance of stopping him, the last of 
which took effect, for it brought him to his knees ; but he immediately 
regained his legs and, separating from the females, tore frantically 
through tlie forest, which ho made resound with his angry roar. 
I snatched my second spare gun from Goolooloo, (a heavy two- 
ounce double ritle), and, jumping do%vn the bank, ran mth all speed 
to cut him off at the gorge, which was extremely nan’ow, as the 
torrent made its way betAveen a huge cleft in the rock, through 
wliich I kncAV ho must pass, in order to join the rest of the herd. 
I was running down the bed of the stream, on either side of which 
rose high banks, Avhen I heard a rattling noise among the stones 
behind mo, and on turning my head, I saw the wounded bull 
tearing after mo, with his eyes flashing fire and liis tail straight on 
end, about forty paces distant. Speed I knew would not avail 
me; ho would have been down upon me before I could have 
clambered up the bank, so I SAVung round and dropped on my knee, 
to take a more steady aim. On ho charged Avith a fiendish shriek 
of revenge ; I let him come to Avitliin fifteen paces, AvUen I let 
drive, aiming betAveen his eyes — ^my favourite shot — but whether 
it was that I Avas unsteady, being breathless from my run, or that 
my rifle, Avhich Aveighod sixteen pounds, Avas too hcavj^, I knoAV not ; 
but my left arm dropped the moment I pulled the trigger (not 
from nervousness, for I Avas perfectly cool, and never lost my presence 
of mind for a moment), and my shot took effect four inches too 
loAV, entering the fleshy part of the root of the trunk, instead of 
penetrating the brain. It failed to stop him ; and before I could 
get out of the Avay the huge brute AA’as on me. I saAv something 
dark pass over me,* felt a soA^’ore bloAV, and found myself whizzing 
through the air ; then all Avas oblivion. 

“ When I came to, I found myself lying on my face, in a pwjl of 
blood, wliich came from my nose, mouth, and ears. Although nearly 
choked with clotted gore, a sense of my p^Hlous situation flashed 
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across my mind, and I strove to rise and look after my antagonist, 
but ha was nowhere to bo seen. I picked myself up, and although 
foarhiUy bruised and shaken, found that no bones were brokdh. I 
was lying on the top of the bank, although quite unable to account « 
to myself how I got there. In the dry bed of the nullah I saw my 
rifle, and after much painful exertion managed to crawl down and 
get it. The muzzle was filled with sand, which I cleared out as 
well as I coidd ; and then, sitting by the edge of the stream, began 
to wash away the blood, and bathe my face and head. Whilst so 
employed, I hoard a piercing shriek, and saw Goolooloo rushing 
towards me, closely followed by the infuriated elephant, who was 
almost mad from the pain of his wounds. Luckily, a hanging branch 
was in his way, and with the agility of a monkey he caught hold of 
it, and swung himself up the bank, where he was safe. The elephant, 
baulked of his victim, rushed wildly backwards and forwards two 
or three times, as if searching for him, and then, with a hoarse scream 
of disappointment, came tearing down the bed of the nullah. I was 
directly in his path, and powerless to get out of the way. A moment 
more, and I saw that I was perceived, for down ho charged on me 
Avith a roar of vengeance. With difficulty I raised my rifle, and, 
taking a steady aim between his eyes, pulled the trigger — it was my 
only chance. When the smoke cleared away, I perceived a mighty 
mass lying close to me. At last I had conquered. Soon after this 
I must have sunk into a swoon, for I hardly remembered anything 
until I found myself in my hut. 

*‘My body was very much swollen from the severe blow I had 
received, my back being black from the waist upwards. A native 
remedy was applied, and my back covered with leeches, but I was 
entirely laid up, and had to return to Ooty to recruit.” 

Now that the elephant has played his part in the “Wild Sports 
of the World,” and another actor in our great Natural Drama waits 
to bo introduced, we are anxious to refer once again to the wondrous 
structure and intelligence of the animal whom we have just seen 
under a variety of aspects. Fruitless, however, it would be, and 
to our mind unpleasant, to argue the sublime works of the Creator, 
andt to speculate how any alteration of the works of His hands 
would have “answered.” From the tiny ant to the huge elephant 
Perfection is the simple and only term that expresses animal formation 
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. — Nature is never imperfect, never superfluous. The many-legged 
centipede deprived even of an atom of a limb, would halt and go 
lame; the shaggy bison of all his million hairs, has not one too 
» many ; and of the host of minute tubes composing the elephant’s 
trunk, each has its functions, and if maimed, the whole is an 
imperfect macliine, and so remains, without Natme consents to 
repair the injury. The intelligence of the elephant is as wonderful 
as its structure. Viewing with our ignorant eyes its vast bulk, its 
shapeless legs, its huge tun-like body, its little head, and swinish 
eyes and ears, it does not seem a promising casket, yet, as the dullest 
schoolboy knows, it occasionally exhibits instinct so near akin to 
reason, that one is puzzled to know where the line may be drawn. 
The threadbare stories of the tailor who pricked the elephant’s trunk 
with his needle, and of the weat elephant, who watched his 
opportunity to push his big bully brother into the well, might 
be here repeated, as illustrative of the above-mentioned dijfficulty; 
but it is not necessary, as there is a better story than either, related 
by Tennent. Through ill usage and bad fare, an elephant had 
fallen down in the road, and its attendants, attributing its behaviour 
to laziness, and not illness, put a chain about it, and attaching one 
end of the chain to another elephant, bade him haul up the lazy 
beast. At the first pull, hownver, the poor creature groaned so 
plaintively, that the puller saw at once how the case stood, and 
immediately dropping the chain, faced the bystanders, and trumpeted 
liis indignation at their brutality; then turning to the prostrate one, 
he tenderly loosed the iron links from about its emaciated carcase. 

CoNsiDERiNa that our account of the Elephant would be incomplete without 
a portrait of the author on whom we have drawn so largely for our information, 
we applied to Sir Emerson Tennent to give a sitting to Mr. Mayall, the pho- 
tographic artist. Sir Emerson very obligjngly acceded to our request, and we 
are anxious to acknowledge this courtesy, and also to express the satisfaction 
we feel that the majority of the Engravings of the Elephant have received the 
commendation of one who is so perfectly acqumnted with the animal We quote 
the following from an article prepared for “Beeton’s Dictionary of Universal 
Information” : — 

Tennent (Sir James Emerson), a modem statesman and writer, who after 
concludhig his educational career at Trinity College, Dublin, repaired to Greece, 
whither he had been attracted by an ardent sympathy for the cause of ffleek 
^dependence. Three eloquent and remarkable works resulted from this journey : 
“ Greece in 1825,” ‘‘ Letters from the jEgean,” and^he History of Modem 
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tlreeoe;” the lost of which contained some curious details relative to the 
estahUshmenfc of the monarchy. Shortly after the appearance of the last work, 
he was called to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn, but never practised. Until 1^32 he 
had borne only his paternal name of Emerson, but having in the previous year 
married the daughter and heiress of William Tennent, a wealthy banker of Bel-' 
fast) he, upon succeeding to the estates of that gentleman, assumed tlie additional 
name of Tennent. In the latter year ho entered the House of Commons as 
member for Belfast, and was returned a second time in 1835. lie lost his seat 
at the general election of 1837, but regained it upon petition ; in 1841 he was 
unseated upon petition, but was immediately afterwards again returned, and 
continued in the House till 1845, when he received the honour of knighthood, 
and was appointed Civil Secretary to the Colonial Government of Ceylon. At a 
subsequent period he became Lieutenant Governor of Ceylon. After his return 
to England he was, in 1852, returned member for Lisburn, and received the ap- 
pointment of Secretary to the Poor Law Board, an office which he resigned to 
accept that of Joint Secretary to the Board of Trade. His active parliamentaiy 
and official life did not prevent his frequently appearing as the author of valuable 
works, the chief of which were Belgium,” ‘‘ A Treatise on the Copyright of 
Designs for Printed Fabrics,” Christianity in Ceylon,” and “ Wine, its Uses and 
Taxation.” In 1859 he produced his “ Ceylon,” which speedily became one of the 
most popular works of the day, and was translated into several foreign languages 
It is distinguished among even the best works of its class for its correct and ex- 
tensive series of observations upon natural history. Upon the habits of one 
animal — the elephant — the book throws a woild of light, and so greatly is oui 
knowledge of tins gigantic quadruped increased, that it is not too much to say of 
the book that, until its api)earance, we were but dimly acquainted with perhaps 
the most interesting animd of the brute creation. In the House of Commons, 
Sir James Emerson Teiment distinguished himself by carrying the Copyright of 
Designs Act, for which boon the manufacturcib of the United Kingdom presented 
him in 1843 with a testimonial and a scr^ice of jilate of the value of £3,000. 
Bom at Belfiist, 1804. 
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THE LION. 



ASIi.TIC LIONS 


STEUCTUKE OF THE LION 

The liigli degree of intelligence end activity exhibited by carnivorous 
quadrupeds entitles them to take jirecedence of the herbivorous races. 
Against this opinion, indeed, may be quoted scores of instances of 
wondrous cunning, and sagacity, and docility, displayed by the 
horse, the elephant, the camel, &c. ; but the mere fact that such 
instances are remarkable is of itself sufficient evidence of the general 
intelloctual inferiority of the animals quoted, and indeed of the 
entire family represented by them. On the other hand, so far from 
there being occasion to hunt up cases of peculiar intelligence among 
the widely spread carnivorous tribes, the difficulty would bo to find 
a dull dog, or a cat incompetent to conduct its business. 

And herein, as in everything, shines the sui passing wisdom of 
the Creator. The ox that is yoked to the plough, the horse t h^? 
moves with us in the oveiy-day paths of life, the camel, on whose 
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patient docility frequently depends the lives of scores of desert 
trayellers ; all these are endowed with just sufficient understanding 
to obey the coxnznands of man — to lie down^ to rise up, to put out 
their utmost speed at a shalte of the rein — and piossessing not a 
single propensity or inclination that man is not empowered to ch^k 
or suhjugtlibk But with the comiyora the case is yery different. 
Although| as was decreed, they ore unable to contend against man’s 
authority, fh^ disdain his patronage and protection, maintaining 
their liberty with their liyes, it forming no part of the Divine 
scheme that they should ever forget their thirst for blood, or become 
tame. 



The domestication of the dog, an undoubted member of the digi- 
tade carnivora, may be quoted against the above, but there can 
bo no doubt that the dog was specially provided for the use of 
mankind. In the case of the dog, it has not been merely given to 
man as a servant endowed with zeal and sagacity, but an efficient; 
helper in difficulties ho is incompetent to meet. In bodily strength 
man is unablo to cope with ferocious enemies that surround him on 
fill sides ; his senses are imperfect when compared with some of 
the lower animals ; in speed ho is outstripped by the very creatures 
appointed to be his food ; how, then, are all these deficiencies to 
be compensated % The dog has been placed at man’s disposal : its 
instincts, its size, its form, its senses, and its corporeal attributes, 
all subjugated to his control ; and thus, whatever aid he may 
require, is to be obtained by the cultivation of its feculties. 
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The cat lias no such claim to be considered a purely domesticated 
animal, or one reclaimod from its primal savagery. It is merely a 
beast bf prey, availing itself of the advantages of civilization, while, 
<at the same time, it is faithful to th^ dictates of its bloodthirsty 
and unsympathetic nature. The instincts of the cat are much more 
stubborn than its fur, and though this may be cultivated to silky 
softness, and Grimalkin lie aU along your heai*th-iug, innocent as a 
lamb, and purring in the fulness of its contented heart, you have 
but to turn your back, and lo ! there rises from the hearth before 
the aflErighted eyes of your canary, or parrot, a grim monster Avith 
bare teeth, and bristling tail, as anxious to rend flesh, and bathe its 
nose in warm blood, as the tiger that crouches and glides through 
the Indian jungle. 

Of the wondrous strength of the lion, nearly all that can has 
already been said. By one blow of his tremendous fore-paw he 
will bring a running horse to a dead halt, with its shoulder-bone 
shattered ; and the skull of a man, curiously strong as it is, the lion 
can crush beneath his foot, as you or I could crush a cherry-stone. 
He can take a dead buffalo by the neck, and partly dragging, partly 
carrying it, make off at a half-run ; firsl^ however, disembowelling 
it, that it may bo less cumbersome. It is even asserted, on credible 
authority, that, leaping over a high farm-fence, it will slay a bullock, 
and, dreading to stay and devour it on the spot, will bring it to 
the wall, raise it from the ground in his mouth, and by a mighty 
effort of his great muscles, toss it up so that it shall fall without 
the fence. Quick as lightning the poacher follows the plunder, and 
with it he is off in a twinkling. 

The most important adjunct to the terrible strength of the lion, 
and indeed of the whole of the feline carnivora, is the noiselessness 
with which they are enabled to approach their prey; and the 
mechanism that provides for this at the same time answers an 
equally important purpose, viz., the keeping the animal’s claws con- 
stantly clean, and sound, and sharp. Three elastic ligaments, derived 
from the penultimate joints of the toe, are inserted into the last 
phalanx in such a manner, that by their elasticity under ordinary 
circumstances, they keep the claw laid back upon the upper asp^^ 
o{ the foot, so that the soft cushion beneath the toes is the only 
part brought into contact with the ground. Btt when the animal 
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springs upon its prey, the tendons of the flexor muscles of the toes 
implanted into the opposite surface of the phalanx, overcoming the 
elasticity of the retractile ligaments, pluck forward the curved diaws, 
and bur}ung them deeply into the flesh of its victimi the strongest 
animals struggle vainly to shake off a gripe so tenacioua 
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An inspection of the tongue of a carnivorous quadruped at once 
shows that that member possesses little delicacy of perception. It 
is only in man, and those herbivorous animals that prepare their 
food in the mouth by a prolonged mastication, that the sense in 
question is thoroughly developed. Seeing that the carnivora tear 
to pieces and swallow their food in largo nioi’sels, it can scarcely ho 
supposed that they pay much attention to its sapid qualities. 

In the cat tribe, all the middle portion of the surface of the 
tongue is covered over with sharp recurved and homy spines, adapted, 
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as it were, to flle off remnants of soft flesh from the bones of their 
victims. The strength of these spines in the tiger tribe is very 
.'eniarkable, and, as will be found recorded in its proper place, 
fcfiances have repeatedly occurred where a tiger has been wounded 
by a bullet, and discovered, a few hours afterwards, with several 
inches round the wound licked as bare as the back of one's hand. 
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ITicre can be no doubt, however, that besides aiding in the pacification 
of their ravenous appetites, the saw-like tongue of the tiger and his 
brethren is useful in cleansing and dressing their beautiful skins. 

The tooth of the lion, as of all the carnivora, the quadrumana, and 
also of man, are composed of bone and enamel — the entire crown, or 
projecting portion, being covered with the latter. From marked 
differences in their form in different regions of the mouth, such 
teeth are conveniently divisible into four groups, called, respectively, 
i/ncisores, laniares^ or canine teeth; pseudo-molars^ ox false grinders; 
and molarSy or grinding-teeth. 
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“The ivory that fonns the bulk of the tooth” (6), says Rymer 
Jones, ‘Ms formed by the surface of an internal pulp (a), and as 
it slowly accumulates, encroaching upon the central cavity, and pene- 
trating more deeply into the socket, the fang is gradually formed, 
and the central pulp shrinks until, in the fully formed tooth, it be- 
comes reduced to a thin membrane, richly supplied with vessels and 
nerves, which lines the small central cavity that remains. Eeforo 
the progressively advancing tooth issues lk)m the nidus wherein it 
is produced, the enamel is deposited upon the surface of the ivory 
by the lining membrane of the capsule (c), and becomes arranged 
in crystalline fibres placed perpendicularly to the surface of the 
ivory, until the whole crown of the tooth is adequately coated with 
this important additional substance. Meanwhile, the growth of the 
tooth still proceeds by the lengthening of its root, until at last the 
crown issues from the jaw, and the enamel-secreting membrane (c) 
becomes obhterated.” The felinse have fewer teeth than the other 
carnivora, having no tuberculous or flat grinders; of cheek teeth, 
they have only three or four on each side, strong pointed and with 
shear-like edges, solely useful for dividing flesh. * 

• In the cats that hunt in tlie gloom, and consequently require every 
ray of light that can be made available^ the pupil is a long vertical 
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fiasoie ; but this only obtains among the smaller genera, for in those 
felinm carnivora that surpass the ocelot in size, such as the lion, 
tiger, and leopard, the pupil again assumes a round form. Furnished 
with a nictitating membrane, the eyes of this genus shine in the 
twilight with a brilliant greenish or orange hue. 

Among the ancients there was a pretty general belief that the 
lion, being furnished with a convenient spike at the extremity of 
its tail, avaiied himself of the same to lash his sides, and so get 
up a violent passion whenever it suited him. This delusion is of 
course scouted in these wise times, but, like many oUier superstitions, 
it is not without a certain foundation. Actually, lions and leopards 
have been found with this thorny tail; Blumcnbach, M. Deshays, 
Mr. Woods, and others bring testimony no less substantial than 
the prickle itself to prove its existence. The one exhibited by 
Mr. Woods, was corneous, like an ordinary nail, solid throughout its 
greater part, and sharp at the apex. The spine in question, however, 

was so slightly attached to the skin, that 
it came off in the hands of the beast- 
keeper who was examining it ; and, bearing 
in mind this fact, too much stress should 
not be laid on the circumstance urged 
in disproof of the prickle doctrine, that among the tails of all the 
stuffed specimens in the Society's Museum, the spine was found 
but in one instance. The same remark applies equally to the living 
carnivora confined in menageries. It may bo fairly assumed that never 
did lion have such cause for angry tail-losKing as when ho first found 
himself pent in a narrow dungeon ; and it is hard to imagine any- 
thing more inimical to the safety of the slightly attached prickle 
than constant collision with iron bars. 

Respecting the voice of the lion, opinion, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say taste, diifeis. A noise that may shako to their 
very foundation your delicately strung nerves, may only afford to 
mine, more blunt in quality, an unpleasant tingling. Maybe you 
are a person of powerful imagination, who, catching a little sound, 
inflate it bladderwise with the breath of femey, till it assumes moun- 
fiftous proportions; on the other hand, I may be — just as uncon 
sciously — of mulish ^mind, and, hearing the roar of artillery, turn 
and inquire, “Who whispered]” 
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** To talk of the roar of the lion as majestic,” writes Dr. Living 
stone, who for many months trod the very same paths as the animal in 
question, ** is mere twaddle. Heard in comhinaticn with the tremen- 
dously loud thunder of Southern Africa, on a night so pitchy dark 
that every flash of the intensely vivid lightning leaves you with the 
impression of stone blindness, while the rain pours down so fSeist that 
your fire goes out, leaving you without the protection of even a tree, 
or the chance of your gun going off, it is well calculated to inspire 
fear; but when you are in a comfortable house or waggon, the case 
is very different, and you hear the voice of the lion without either 
awe or alarm. The silly ostrich makes a noise as loud, yet he was 
never feared by man. In general, the lion's voice seems to come 
deeper from the chest than that of the ostrich, but to this day I can 
distinguish between them ■with certainty only by knowing that the 
ostrich roars by day and the lion by night.” 

On the contrary, ^Ir. Gumming, w'ho traversed the very regions 
where Livingstone formed the above ox^inions, and had, as his book 
attests, scores of opportunities of hearing the voice of the lion under 
every possible circumstance, remarks over and over again on “the 
lion’s appalling and murderous roar,” “the lion’s majestic voice,” “the 
thunder of the king of brutes,” &c. &c. “ When the lion speaketh,” 

says a grave and ancient authority, “ his breath maketh the big trees 
to quake, and the smaller animals infesting his domain to gape with 
fear.” Jules Gerard, a wonderful hunter, and one who has studied 
the habits of the lion as coolly and minutely as over a dog-fancier 
studied a peculiar breed of spaniels, tolls us of “the noise that re- 
sembles the distant roar of artiUory; ” “ never has your ear been struck 
with a more harmonious and magnificent sound. Young and old 
crouch at it, and listen with solemn respect to the voice before 
which all others are silent; that voice which tells of the strength 
and courage of the strongest and most courageous animal on tha 
face of the earth.” 
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hi^lily-fiuislAcd, certain, death-dealing rifle, these wholesale lion 
slaughterers had been armed ^\dth the old and uncertain flint- 
mounted blunderbuss. They then %vould have had a very different 
story to toll — ^but an insignificant per centage, indeed, being left 
to tell anything. Is the noble beast to be defamed because some 
clever Jacobs, or Baker, or Westley Richards invents improvements 
in guns 1 It seems to me tliat there the secret lies. What can with- 
stand the constant growth of man’s ingenuity? He throws bridges 
over rivers ^vide and deep, but the tide runs just as fiercely; he 
harnesses steam to his chariot and outstrips the wind, but a mile is 
still a mile ; he points his deadly rifle at the king of the forest and 
lays him low, but that ho u king of the forest^ and as such 
acknowledged by every living beast, I maintain. 

As to this writer and that, busying their pens to prove that the 
lion is not a “generous” brute, and that he viill attack a lone man 
in the wilderness, is, to say the least, absurd. Of count he will 
attack a lone man, why shouldn’t he ? He is a beast of prey, and man- 
flesh is as toothsome for him — ^no more nor less, possibly — as the 
flesh of the boar and buffalo. "What does lit know about generosity ? 
Ilis monitor is his belly. It appeals to liim, reminds him of his 
liooked fangs and sharp claws, and he acts on the hint the first 
time ho spies fair game. Ho is not a whit less “generous” than 
man liimself. Whenever did poetic reflection on the “ antlered monarch 
of the glen ” spoil a man’s appetite for venison 1 Wlio amongst us is 
found wasting sentiment over the “fleecy lamb” in the season of 
green peas 1 How, hear liis virtues. 

Whatever may be said against the lion, no hunter ever yet reported 
him, wlierever ho has been found, anything but “ a faithful husband 
and affectionate parent.” So good an account cannot be given of 
his wife, who, as a rule, is cruel, mean, and vicious. When she 
airives at the age of three years, and her parents will no longer 
support her, she goes abroad to seek a mate. She, however, is 
fastidious, and seldom or over accepts the first young fellow that 
makes up to her. She can afford to pick and choose — ^young he 
lions being much more plentiful than shes, in consequence of the 
latter having immense difficulty in cutting their teeth, and, in^ 
least one case in every four, dying from that cause in their infancy. 
So she piclcs her way daintily along till two or three young follows, 
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sighing like furnace, join her train, quarrelling jealously amongst thoni- 
8elye8,and snapping and biting at each other, but ever humble and courtly 
in their behaviour towards her. If her beaus are well matched for 
sixe and strength, this game is kept up for a day or two, until there 
comes along a right royal bachelor lion with full-grown glistening 
teeth and a handsome mane. Heedless of the presence of her 
youthful suitors he pays court to her; and instead of pleading 

engagement,” a^ one might think she would, the treacherous vixen 
lends an attentive ear to his brief pleadings, and reclines on the 
ground while he settles the question with his rivals. This takes 
but very few minutes. While he rushes amongst them giving one 
a claw and another a grip, she lies pleasantly watching the sport, 
expressing her approval by purring and wagging her tail till they 
are all sent limping off; then she rises and gaily trots off with 
the victor. 

From that moment he is her slave. She walks first, he follows 
till she grows hungry, then lit goes first — goes alone in fact — to 
find some supper, she reclining comfortably along the leaf-strewn 
ground meanwhile. When ho finds some supper, he brings it to 
her, or, if too heavy, ho stands by the side of the game and roars 
till she comes; touching not a mouthful until she has filled her 
belly and given him leave to begin. In fact ho is “ hor’s till death ” 
— or he would bo if she would allow him ; but she won't. She 
cleaves to her lord just so long as a bettor looking lion keeps 
out of sight, but not a moment beyond. Jules Gerard relates an 
anecdote illustrative of the conjugal fidelity of the lioness. 

An Arab, one moonlight night, climbed into a tree with his gun 
for the purpose of shooting a stag. About midnight ho saw a 
lioness approacliing, followed by a full-grown lion, Tlio lioness 
left the path in the midst of tlie jungle, and laid down at the 
foot of the tree in which the Arab was perched. The lion, however, 
kept the path and appeared to be listoning to something. Presently 
the man In the tree caught the faintest possible sound of a roar, 
and the lioness under the tree at once responded. The husband 
of the audacious beast, scowling terribly at her, threw up liis head 
and gave forth a roar so full of wteth and defiance, that the teiTified 
man in the tree dropped his gun, and was obliged to cling to tUi 
branches to save himself from filling. 
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By degrees the distant roaring became louder, as did the tones 
of thj lioness, while the lion, glaring furiously and whipping his 
hollow sides indth his tail, hurried to and fro from the path to 
the tree, and seemed to employ himself equally in reasoning with 
liis fickle mate on the impropriety of her behaviour, and in giving 
bold replies to the challenges of his approaching foe. 

After a while, a splendid black-maned lion made his appearance at 
the extremity of the jungle, and the lioness at once rose to go towards 
him ; but her husband, divining her intention, leapt before, and 
presently stood face to face with his dark-haired rival. They crouched 
to spring at the same instant, and, leaping, met and embraced in 
the air. Then they rolled over to the earth and began a long and 



terrible sirug ^ } and while bones were cracking between the might3f 
jaws of the fighteia^while too busy to waste time in roaring they 
clawed and gripped and vented their pain and fury in muffled 
sobs and moans— the lioness lay placidly on the grass blinking ffl: 
eyes and pleasurably wagging her taiL By degre^ the struggling of the 
brutes became less and less fierce ; and presently one lay still entirelj 
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and tlio otlicr had so little life left that his roar of victory was a 
mere whisper. So the lioness finding that the sport was over, 
walked leisurely to the prostrate bodies, sniffed one — tlien tlio 
other, and then trotted off without the least concern. 

The lion is of nocturnal habits, and there can bo little doubt 
that the prevalent opinion i*especting his friendliness to man takes 
root in that fact lie never turns out from his lair from sunrise 
to sunset except when he is disturbed by thirst or some equally 
w'eighty reason; and then he slouches along in a somnolent condition; 
and is no more aware of surrounding objects than is a man who 
wakes in the middle of the night, parched with thirst, and sleepily 
gropes for his water-glass. The drowsy lion, like the drowsy man, 
pacifies his thiist and then returns to his slumbers. “When a 
lion is met in the day-time,” says Dr. Livingstone, ‘‘if preconceived 
notions do not lead you to expect something very noble or 
majestic, you ivill see merely an animal, somewhat larger than 
the biggest dog you ever saw, and partaking very strongly of the 
canine features ; the face is not much like the usual drawings of a 
lion, the nose being prolonged like the dog’s. When encountered 
in the day-time, the lion stands a second or two, then turns slowly 
round and walks as slowly aw'ay for a dozen paces, looking over 
his shoulder, then begins to trot, and 'when ho thinks himself out 
of sight, bounds off like a greyhound.” 

The same authority assorts that the moon is as fatal to lions 
hunting as the sun ; and that so general was the sense of security 
experienced on a moonlight night throughout his company, that 
the oxen wore seldom tied up, but allowed to lie loosely by the 
waggons; whereas if this negligence were permitted on a dark 
night, the certain i)enalty would be the abstraction of an ox or 
a horse. 

lions and lionesses generally couple about January, and from 
one to three cubs are born at a litter ; if three, two males and 
one female; if two, one of each sex. For several days after her 
young come into the world, the lioness never leaves them for an 
instant ; but as soon as they can trot by her side she takes them 
bit of a walk, and treats them to a nice piece of sheep or goat’s 
fiesh, carefully shredded so as not to hurt their tender gums ; indeed, \ 
the inhabitants of regions where lions abound know to their sorrow 
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i\hen the lion has children born to liini, by the sudden havoc 
Diado amongst the most tender of their flocks. 

At flio age of throe or four months they go with their mother 
to meet father lion returning from his hunting excursions; and 
in another montli or so they accompany both parents on their 
business errands, and get initiated uito the tny stones of the chase. 
They even attempt now and then to pluck then ouvi supper from 
the Arab’s flock ; if they fail ther^ is no harm done, for fulher lion 
IS close at hand and roa<iy to mend any bungling Lu sons mar 
be guilty of 



A UOK IN HI8 OLD AQK. 


When the young lion reaches the rge of tu o yeais, he is able to 
strangle and pull down a horse, or an ox ; and so he continues to glow 
and increase in strength till he reaches his eighth year, and hi* 
talons, and teeth, and mane are perfect, and he glo^^s no mo-** 
His powers are long enduring. For tuenty yeais aftei ho ariives at 
maturity, his fangs and sinews show no signs of doc \y ; but aftei that, 
ho gradually becomes feeble, his teeth fail him, and he becomes 
cubbish.” He is no longer a match for the tremendous buffedo — lie 
overmatched oven by the peaceful ox, so 1^ prowls round tlie 
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cattle kxalls, and snatches a lamb or a kid, just as ho did vi^hen he 
set out with his parents, nearly thirty years before. A woman or a 
child abroad at night shares the same fiite. His strength and sight 
now decline more and more, till tlie mighty lion grows lean and mangy 
and crawls about from place to place, eating any offal he can pick up, 
and despising not even so small an animal as the field mouse ; so he 
starves and dies, or is fallen on and slaughtered by a few cowardly 
hyaenas ; or, discovered unable to move beneath a tree, is knocked on 
the head by some wandering hunter. 

Lions are never seen in herds ; five or six occasionally hont together, 
but they are nearly always of one family — a mixed company of 
black and ta^vny lions is never seen. When a lion attacks his prey he 
usually aims at the throat, immediately below the jaw, or at the 
flank near the hind 1^. The flank, however, is the most common 
point of attack, and on that part he commences to feast. He docs 
not maul or mangle his food ; he will rip open and disembowel an 
ox, as neatly as a Newgate Market butcher, and either eat up the 
entrails at once (he is especially fond of this portion of the ox) or 
else remove them to a short distance and save them for a dainty snack 
to-morrow ; while for the present, he pacifies his hungry belly with 
the solid flesh, crushing ponderous bones as a walnut is crushed 
between the laps of iron nut-crackers, and laying bare a row of ribs 
with as much ease as you or I could strip a mackereL 
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“ THE FIGHTING LION OF ANCIENT KOME 

In ancient Home, when a magistrate or other important or ricn man 
died, it was the custom of his next of kin to anoint his grave with 
the blood of a certain number of slaves or captives, to appease any 
hankering for carnage that might still belong to the spirit of the 
deceased. For many years this was done privately, but on the death 
of a Homan ruler that occurred nearly three hundred years before 
the Christian era, liis two sons introduced, as a public spectacle, a 
host of half-naked and armed men, hemmed within a guarded 
space, and forced to hack, and slash, and cut each other’s throats, 
until the slaughtered, immersed in crimson pools, strewed the ground, 
and the arms of the slaughterers were listless from sheer exhaustion. 
So much was the spectacle enjoyed by the barbarians who came to 
see, that gladiatorial shows became henceforth a national institution. 

The gladiator market was at first fed but from two sources — 
malefactors and unruly slaves condemned to death, and prisoners of 
war. Schools were established for breeding those human fighters, who 
were bought for a small sum of the authorities by the schoolmasters. 
The LanUta or teacher took care that his pupils were fed on strong 
food, and kept clean, and wrought to the highest pitch of physical 
perfection of which they were capable. When a great man died, his 
son went to the Lanista and bought as many fighters as he could 
afford, — ^the wretches bargained for having no more vmce in the 
matter than have a cageful of rats that, for a consideration, pass 
from the hands of the industrious rat-catcher to the brutal owner of 
a ‘‘ ratting pit.” 

Sometimes these horrid shows took place on the ground where the 
deceased was burnt, but generally in an amphitheatre. The ruins of 
one of the largest — the Colosseum — exists at the present day. It 
was begun by Vespasian, and finished by Titus. It was of an oval 
form, and capable of holding ninety thousand people. The effluvia 
arising from so vast a mob was found to be so unpleasant to the royal 
and courtly noses present, that tanks containing perfumed water were 
here and there fixed, and, during the heat of the day, the liquid wa^ 
squirted on and among the rabble, scenting them decently. While 
/he bloodshed was progressing, bets were made cqpceming the fortunes 
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of the etruggling wretches with as much freedom as is exercised 
in these days at Epsom or Newmarket in the matter of a horse-race. 

Tlicre were several sorts of fighting men ; the Retiarii were 
dressed in short tunics, and went bare-headed; in one hand these 
worthies bore a sort of tliree-headed, trident-shaped spear, and in the 
other hand a little net slung to a thong; the net was to bo cast over 
the head of an enemy and pulled tight about his throat, U’hilo he 
was spitted with the dreadful three-pronged fork. Some fought u ith 
booked swords; some with two swords: some with a sword and a kiiul 
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of singlo-iooped la^so; some, more curious than all, were armed with 
a spear, seated on horseback, and bound, on penalty of death, to I'eep 
the eyes fast closed during the combat It was common for the fighters 
fii-stly to engage with wooden weapons, that they might tlie better 
judge the tactics of their adversary: at a signal, these playthings 
were flung aside, the proper tools caught up, and the butchery 
begun in earnest The stage on which the fighting took place was 
stre^vn with sand, to soak up the blood; and when one got so badly 
wounded tliat his life was quite in the hands of his adversary, ho 
•had the privilege of begging his life of the audience. Tliis ho did 
by pointing at his wounds, lowering the point of his weapon, and 
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bowing his bead humbly. But oven his forlorn attitude, and the 
urgent petitions uttered by the many gaping crimson mouths dis- 
figuring his naked body were sometimes insufficient to move the* 
sympathies of the bloodthirsty sight-seers. Some, no doubt, would 
willingly enough have responded ffivourably to the fainting man’s 
petition, if it had not unfoitunately happened that they had taken odds 
that he never loft the arena alive ; others, whose brutal eyes had been 
regaled by the sight of a few crimson driblets, hankered gluttonously 
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for more : these, desiring that the man should be slain, held out theii 
hands with the thumbs turned downward/ others more merciful, and 
wth a lesser appetite for human blood, and already satisfied, turned 
up their thumbs. Ifumbers carried the day if the case were left to 
the people, but if the emperor chose to put Am royal thumbs iif 
motion there was an end to the voting. If the man’s life was spared, 
he was rewarded with money, or a croivn decorated with ribands: or. 
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if he had acquitted himself very Lravely, a Avooden SAVord Avas pre- 
sented to him, in token that ho w^as exempt from the arena for over 
after; if, hoAvever, the doAvn-tuming of thumbs was universal, the 
poor petitioner was slain as ho stood, and tA\’o grim attendants, 
entermg tho ling, fixed a hook in the carcase and dragged it away. 

Anciently, women were not allowed to be present at these sickening 
spectacles without the explicit permission of those in authority over 
them; tho Emperor Augustus, hoAvever, removed this restriction, and 
made a portion of his immense amphitheatre free to ladies. It is a 
jnelancholy fact, and one agreed on by all historians, that there were 
no such cruel thumbs as those OAvnod by tho female portion of the 
auditory. However eloquent the appeal, in nine eases out of ten, tho 
fair thumbs were inexorable, and, pointing doAvnward, condemned tho 
spent gladiator to death. 

Tlio most attractive of all tho Roman amphitheatrical shoAvs were 
those in wliich wild beasts were pitted to fight each other, or, better 
still, where a drove of men, scantily furnished with arms, and a drove 
of gaunt and thirsty lions and tigers were together turned into tho 
lighting space. The men who engaged in these conflicts wore called 
Destiarii, and Avere chiefly selected from prisoners sentenced to deaths 
or from tho lower order of slaves. Atldetic freemen, however, would 
sometimes enter the arena for hire, and slaves, Avho, barely plucking 
their lives from the lion’s jaws, wore granted their freedom, Avould 
continue their old pursuits at so much per battle, till, one day, 
some lithe tiger laying them low, they had tho satisfaction of dying 
affluent men. After the triumph of Trajan over the Dacians, spec- 
tacles of this character Avero exhibited for a hundred and twenty- 
three days. Claudius was emperor at the time, and by his command 
eleven tJiousand urild animals, and ten thousand gladiators took part 
in tho sports.” The beasts were kept in strong pens, called 
vivaria, attached to the amphitheatre. During the five days’ revel 
that took place at the inauguration of the second consulship of 
Pompey, five hundred lions were introduced into the arena, and 
every one slaughtered. Part of this number fell by the weapons of 
the Bestiarii, and part by the teeth and talons of their brethren. 
Jt would be interesting to know how many human lives were 
involved in the destruction of this tremendous host of great-maned 
luonsiers, each endoVed Avith the strength of six men, and possessefk 
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of coTirago in proportion! Pliny, -who has loft the above record, 
furnishes no particulars on this head. 

Five hundred lions in five days ! A hundred gaunt fiery-eyed 
lions, so recently from their African forest haunts, that the sight of 
man is just as offensive to them as when peering over the edge of the 
pitfall, the eye of trapper and trapped first met ; — a hundred of these 
monsters, loose and raging, among a company of ill-armed men through 
the length of a summer’s day 1 The reader must excuse me dwelling 
on the subject for a moment, for really it is so stupendous a matter 
that I am glad to loiter the better to realize it. A hundred, however, 
is too many ; — it means nothing but a heaving heap of great gaping 
mouths, red as coral and hot as flame, and aU sot with great white 
glistening teeth, and of big, death-dealing arms, each tipped with a row 
of crooked claws ; the hot breath of the furious beasts making a 
cloud through which they can be but dimly seen, the thunder of their 
voices swallowing all other sound for a mile round. 

Let us take a battle of five lions and five BestiariL The arena 
is about twice the circumference of the pit of an ordinary theatre, 
and thickly strewn with sand, or sawdust, to keep the combatants 
from slipping, and for other obvious purposes. A tall wall surrounds 
the circus, and on the edge of the wall, and projecting partly over it, 
is a canopied platform, called the Podium. Here sat the important 
personages of the realm — ^the emperor, the ambassadors of foreign 
nations, and the proprietor for the time of the exhibition, known as 
the Editor. Shelving down from a great height, to the rim of this 
wall, and round the entire circuit of it, was a wall of eager human 
faces, anxious for the “ sport ” to begin. 

Presently it does begin. The five doomed Bestiorii enter the great 
sand-strewn ring, each armed with a short straight sword. Tall, 
graceful, athletic-looking fellows, with muscles like woven wire, and 
in the prime of manhood, and yet withal as nigh to death as life can 
be. This is a time of intense excitement with the spectators, and 
while the five forlorn ones, with the resolution of despair, take their 
proper positions, a hundred thousand eyes are busily taking inventory 
of their shape, and build, and regulating their bets accordingly. In 
the thickness of the great wall are iron gates and the creaking oP 
these is a signal that hushes the buzzing and whispering as effectually 
as the ringing of the little bell at theatres bef<3te the curtain rises. 
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Simultaneously with the creaking of the iron gates is hoard a low deep 
moaning, as much more terrible than loud roaring, as the hoarse 
whispered blurting of a man mad with rage is more terrible than his 
loudest expostulations. The lions are mad with rage. They have 
been but a little time in custody : the forest furze is oven yot tangled 
in their bold manes, and their lips yet red with the blood of free- 
hunted game. As they emerge from the various passages and enter 
the arena, they stand with tall nocks, and wide open nostrils, and 
flashing eyes, not as poor prisoners surrounded by ten thousand 
enemies, but rather like five mighty kings who, having left their 
customary haunt — ^the amphitheatre — ^for a wliile, suddenly return to 
find it invested by a multitude of inferior animals. 

The five Beatiarii, however, are the only ones of tlie multitude 
witliin reach of the five outraged monarchs ; and amused at such 
easy prey, they throw back their proud heads and roar scornfully, 
at the same time most significantly furrowing the ground with 
their impatient talons. They, however, won’t begin the fray. Each 
marking his antagonist, advances boldly to within thirty paces of 
him, and then crouches down with his strong loins upreared and 
liis head close to the ground watchfiiUy waiting. Eut the eye of 
each Bestiarius is as vigilant as that of liis savage foe, his bearing 
is just as courageous, and the muscles of the man’s limbs twitch 
and throb, as do the lion’s. Presently, with a feint to the loft 
and to the right, and then with a swift straightforward bound, the 
swordsman commences the attack and the spell is broken. Wliat 
pen can picture the Bedlam scene that at once ensues? The 
hideous cries of the wounded beast, the appalling shrieks of the 
mangled Bestiarii ; the cleaving of flesh with sharp steel, the crunch- 
ing of bone by jagged teeth ; the spontaneous rising, and yelling, 
and hand-clapping, and cap-waving of the multitude ; the vociferous 
cheering on of men to slaughter the lions, and of the lions to 
slaughter the men — just as the betting went! A few minutes, 
however, settles the important event ; the struggle in the circus is 
at an end, bets ore paid over, the dead and dying are hauled out 
of the circus, and fresh sand strewn to cover the blood patches 
^and make all snug and comfortable for the acting of the next scene. 

It is generally believed, at the present day, that death by the 
teeth and claws of^*wild beasts is by no means of so painful 
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character as might he supposed. It seems that the mere act of 
seizure by any of the cat tribe is sufficient so to benumb the 
faculties as to put one at once past all sensation of pain or even 
horror. As will be found recorded at length, presently. Doctor Living- 
stone was once as fairly in the jaws of a lion as ever was mouse 
in those of a fierce grimalkin. By a miracle the missionaiy escaped, 
but as he emphatically asserts, while in the brute’s power, the penl 
of his position never once troubled him. 



0» <IT lO’CATirS. 


That this fact, however, was unkno^v^l to the Romans is ccitam 
from the fact that to give culprits of the worst order to wild 
beasts was the most terrible punishment they could devise. 
More than all, with sword, and fire, and crosses, and ponds full 
of voracious fish at their disposal, death by wild beasts was th^ 
most favourite mode of showing their intense hatred towards the 
primitive Christians ; and it could hardly have^been love of sport ” 
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tliat actuated them to adopt this mode of punishment, for the 
victims, whose crime was forsaking heathenism, were net allowed 
to fight for their lives, but merely cast headlong to the famished 
brutes, who received them as an ordinary meal, and so disposed 
of them, 

Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, was one of the most remarkable of 
these Cliristian martyrs who came to death by the lion’s jaws. 
Accused of entortaining Christian belief, he was carried before the 
hmiporor Trajan and by him questioned. After a long conference, 
Twgan asked of the bishop the direct question, “Dost thou, then, 
carry Him who was crucified within thee 1 ” “I do,” replied Ignatius, 
“for it is written, ‘I dwell in them and walk in them.’” Then 
Tngan pronounced this sentence against him: “Since Ignatius 
confesses that he carries within himseK Him that was crucified, we 
command tliat ho bo carried, bound, by soldiers to great Borne, 
there to be thrown to the wild boasts for the entertainment of the 
people.” 

Ignatius was nowise averse to the sentence — ^indeed, he gloried 
in it; and when certain Eoman Christians, who were high in 
power, offered to intercede for liim with a view to obtaining his 
pardon, he implored them not to interfere but to allow the emperor’s 
will to bo executed, at the same time expressing a fervent desire 
tliat the lions might consume him utterly and so make a worldly end 
of him. “When he was led to execution he was attended by a 
number of the brethren, and was allowed to join in prayer with 
them. And he prayed to the Son of God in behalf of the churches, 
that he would put a stop to the persecution and continue the love 
of the brethren towards each other. He was then led into the 
amphitheatre and speedily thro'wn to the wild beasts. He had 
here also his wisL The beasts were his grave. A few bones 
only were loft, which the deacons gathered, carefully preserved, and 
afterwards buried at AntiocL” 


HOW THE LION IS HUNTED. 


hunting tactics of Europeans abroad are vastly different 
hx>ni those pursued by the natives themselvea It would^ however, 
be unfair to claim for the former superiority on this account alonof 
With the semi-naked savage, cunning and stratagem are natural 
defensive weapons, and on them ho mainly depends for immunity* 
from the teeth and claws of his four-footed carnivorous neighbours. 
With men of civilized birth, it is very different. Science provides 
them with blades sharp as tiger’s claws, and cruel as lion’s fangs, and 
with projectiles more certain of dealing death to a vital pait at a 
single bound, than the lithest cat that ever roared and leapt. Stili 
as the lion, despite his fangs and talons, would be despicable wdthoufc 
courage, and Ids great muscles, fit only to bo applied to the shafts of a 
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sand cart, so would the dagger, and pistol and rifle, bo Diero wooden 
toys, unless the hands that grasped them were steadied by a s(y:ene]y 
beating heart, unless the eye that glanced do^vn the bai*rel of the gun 
for a particular finger’s-brcath in a lion’s raging countenance, performed 
the operation as coolly as though it wore taking observations of the 
moon through the big telescope at Greenwich, 

Pluck against pluck — cucumber coolness and nerves of steel, against 
fangs and claws; — these are the terms on which the European 
hunter meets his big-maned enemy. Lion, lord of brutes. The 
number of lion-hunting adventures that might be strung together, 
would certainly fill a volume quite as laige as this ; and in making a 
selection with a view of securing the best, and most authentic, some 
consideration is necessaiy. Suppose wo begin with a story showing 
what a j)erilous business lion-hunting is, and how terribly the odds 
are against the inexperienced hunter. 

Mr. Andersson is the hero. At the time ho and his party were 
halting near the Bichterfeldt mission station, on the banks ot the 
Swakoss river. The narrator had just sat do^vn to liis dinner, when 
several horror-stricken natives came bursting into his tent, with the 
alarming announcement, that a short distance off, a lion had just 
pounced on and carried away a goat, and begged Andersson to come 
and destroy the beast. They had so often cried ^ wolf ’ that I did 
not give much heed to their statements ; but as they persisted in their 
story, I at last determined to ascertain the truth. Having strapped 
to my waist a shooting-belt containing the several requisites of a 
hunter — such as bullets, caps, knife, &c., I shouldered my trusty 
double-barrelled gun (after loading it with steel-pointed balls), and 
followed the men. In a short time we reached the spot where the 
lion was believed to have taken refuge. This was a dense tamarisk 
brake of some considerable extent. 

On the rising ground above the brake in question, were dra'svn up 
in battle array, a number of Damaras and Hamaquas, some armed 
with assagais, and a few with guns. Others of the party were in tjie 
brake itself, endeavouring to oust the lion. But as it seemed to me 
that the beaters were timid, and, moreover, somewhat slow in their 
'movements, I called them back ; and accompanied only by one or 
two persons, as also p few worthless dogs, entered the brake myselfi 
It was a rather dangerous proceeding, for in places the cover was 
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80 thick and tangled, as to oblige me to creep on my hands and 
knees ; and the lion in consequence, might easily have pounced upon 
me without a moment’s warning. At that time, however, I had 
not obtained my experimental knowledge of the old saying ‘a burnt 
child dreads the fire ’ — and therefore felt little or no apprehension. 

Tlius I had proceeded for some time, when suddenly and within 
a few paces of where I stood, I heard a low angry growl, which 
caused the dogs with hair erect, in the manner of hog’s bristles, and 
with their tails between their legs, to slink behind my heels. 
Immediately afterwards a tremendous shout of “ Ongeama! Ongeama ! ” 
(the lion ! the lion !) was raised by the natives, on the bank above, 
followed by a discharge of fire-arms. Presently, however, all was still 
again ; for the lion, as I subsequently learned, after showing himself 
on the outskirts of the brake had retreated into it. 

“ Once more I attempted to dislodge the beast ; but finding the 
enemy awaiting him in the more open country, he was very loth to 
leave his strong-hold. Again, however, I succeeded in driving him 
to the edge of the brake, where, as in the first instance, he was 
received with a volley ; but a broomstick would bo equally efficacious 
as a gun in the hands of these people ; for out of a great number of 
shots that were fired, not one seemed to have taken effect. Worn out 
at length by my exertions, disgusted beyond measure at the way in 
which the natives bungled the affair, I left the tamarisk brake, and 
rejoining them on the bank above, offered to change places with them ; 
but my proposal, as I expected, was forth'with declined. 

“As the day, however, was now fast drawing to a close, I determined 
to make one other effort to destroy the lion, and should that prove 
unsuccessful, to give up the chase. Accordingly, accompanied only by 
a single native, I again entered the brake in question, which I ex- 
amined for some time without seeing anything ; but on arriving at that 
part of the cover we had first searched, and when in a spot com- 
paratively free from bushes, up suddenly sprung the boast within a 
few paces of mo. It was a black-maned Hon, and one of the largest 
I ever remember to have encountered in Africa. But his movements 
were so rapid, so silent and smooth udthal, that it w^as not until he 
had partially entered the thick cover (at which time he might hav? 
been about thirty paces distant) that I could ^e. On receiving the 
ball, with a terrific roar he wheeled round and bounded towards me. 
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When within a few paces ho crouched as if about to spring, havhig 
his head embedded, so to say, between his fore-paws. 

** Drawing a laige hunting-knife and slipping it over the wrist of niy 
right hand, I dropped on one knee, and thus prepared, awaited liis 
onset. It was an awful moment of suspense, and my situation was 
critical in the extrema Still my presence of mind never for a moment 
forsook mo — indeed, I felt that nothing but the most perfect coolness 
and absolute self-command would bo of any avail 

“I would now have become the assailant; but as — owing to the 
intervening bushes, and the clouds of dust raised by the lion lashing 
his tail against the ground — I was unable to see his head, while to 
aim at any other part would have been madness, I refrained from 
firing. "Whilst intently watching his every motion, he suddenly 
bounded towards mo ; but, whether it was o^ving to his not perceiving 
me, partially concealed as I was in the long grass, or to my instinc- 
tively throwing my body on one side, or to his miscalculating his 
distance, in making his last spring ho went clear over me, and 
alighted on the ground three or four paces beyond. Instantly, and 
without rising, I wheeled round on my knee and discharged my 
second barrel; and, as his broadside was then towards mo, lodged 
a ball in his shoulder, which it completely smashed. On receiving 
my second fire, he made another and more determined rush at mo ; 
but, owing to his disabled state, I happily avoided him. It was, 
however, only by a hair’s breadth, for he passed me within an arm’s 
length. He afterwards scrambled into the thick cover beyond, where 
as night was approaching, I did not think it prudent to pursue him.” 

The following morning the “spoor” of the wounded lion was 
taken up; they found a patch of sand on which he had stood drenched 
with blood, and bushes broken and beat do^vn by his staggering 
fainting weight; at this spot, however, further trace was lost, and 
it was not till several days afterwards that the mutilated carcase 
was discovered hidden in the dense bushes. 

The above example is not the only instance of acquaintance with 
tho lion experienced by Mr. Andersson. On a previous occasion, 
while peacably driving along with tho ox-team and waggons, in the 
^cool of the morning, a noise like a thunder-clap was suddenly heard, 
and almost before tho horrified travellers could exchange a word as 
to the cause, there emeiged from a bush, and boldly faced the cavalcade, 
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a great lion and his equally formidable mate. Instantly the foremost 
oxen backed on the shaflers, and the shafters wheeled about, back 
ing the heavy waggons amongst the trees, bellowing all the time like 
mad, while the flighted natives shrieked as only flighted natives can, 
and waggon-hoops, and pannels, and spokes were smashing, and overall 
came the roar of the two lions, as though rejoicing at the fim. Andersson 
seized his gun, and was for shooting the audacious brutes, but his 
experienced man, Hans, forbade it: “if you should fail to shoot them 
dead on the spot they will bo do^vn on us in an instant,” said he. 

Just before the row began, it happened that an ox had broken 
bounds and a fleet runner was sent to recapture him ; the man was 
returning, when the lion, who with the lioness had not yet shifted 
the ground first taken by them, spied him, and at once bounded off in 
chase. Quick as thought Andersson was off to the rescue ; and then 
ensued the curious sight of the Hottentot fleeing like the wind with 
his late prisoner the cow, both pursued by the lion, and the lion 
pursued by Mr. Andersson. It was evident, however, that it was 
beef, and not man, the lion desired for breakfast ; for when the ox 
by a cross-cut managed to join the rest of the herd, the lion gave 
up the chase, and trotted off ; and when Mr. Andersson returned to the 
waggons, he found that the lioness had gone after her lord. 

In Algeria, where abound tliree varieties of the lion — ^the black, the 
grey, and the tawny — ^the depredations committed by the gaunt brute 
are enormous. A reliable authority asserts, that a full-grown lion 
that establishes his lair in the vicinity of the herdsmen’s tents, 
destroys cattle of the annual value of two hundred and forty pounds 
sterling. It is not wonderful, then, that the destruction of one of 
these maurauders should be celebrated by a jubilee. 

Tlie Arabs seldom attempt the destruction of the lion, but by 
moans of the pitfall. In the summer-time the cattle-owners have 
little to fear, — ^the lion can find food nearer his own home than theirs : 
but >vinter sets in and he is starved with cold and hunger, then he 
descends from the mountains to the plains, and the Arabs have to be 
vigilant. The tents are pitched in a circle, and surrounded by a hedge 
three yards high. Between the inner side of this hedge and the tents, 
a trench is dug thirty feet deep and fifteen broad ; roimd the margilf 
of this gulf a smaller hedge is planted, so tluit the cattle may not 
fall in, and the trap is complete. 
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hungry ho will come along at a rapid pace, if not ho will bo 
walking deliberately, and wagging his enormous head from side 
to side, but as soon as he sees you ho will stop. Then he 'will 
set up a great roar intended to frighten you, and the roar will be 
followed by the most frightful moans. Probably he will turn from 
tlie path to sharpen his claws against a tree trunk ; if so, look out. 

He will not attack you till after your first shot, and upon the 
accuracy of your aim hangs your life. When you aim at him ho 
crouches down like a cat, exposing only the upper part of his head 
to you. Don’t fire yet. Without taking your gun from youi 
shoulder or your finger from the trigger, move a few steps to the left 
or right, according to which side happens to be best lighted by the 
moon. If you take too many stops ho will know your game, and 
shift round bodily, so as still to keep the top of his head foremost, 
but if you take merely three or four short stops, ho will only move his 
head, and thereby give you a chance of aiming at his temple. Lose 
not a moment j aim between the eye and the oar, and press the trigger. 
One of two things now takes place ; either the lion is killed, or before 
you can ascertain the effect of your shot — ^you are down on youi 
back beneath the lion who covers you with his body, and holds you 
tightly in liis powerful claws. Then, unless you have lost your 
dagger in the faU, use it swiftly, or you are a dead man.” 

It would seem, however, that this "solitary system” of hunting 
is not to the taste of Arabs generally. The authority just quoted 
assures us that when a lion, either by his voice, or the destruction 
ho causes amongst the cattle, makes known his arrival in a certain 
locality, fifty or sixty men, each armed with a gun, a pistol, and a 
yataghan, assemble at a given time, and set about the business with 
as much seriousness and deliberation, as a body of Englishmen or 
Frenchmen would manifest at the storming of a fortress. 

A fire is lighted at the foot of a mountain, and round it sit the 
bulk of the company, smoking, stroking their boards and debating ; 
while ton or a dozen knowing fellows are sent to reconnoitre the 
terrible animal, and report on its age, sex, and the exact situation 
of its lair ; when this is accomplished, the business begins in earnest. 
Having flashed and loaded their guns, five or six Arabs, chosen 
from among the strongest of the party, are sent up to the crests of 
the mountains, in order to follow every manoeuvre of the lion from 
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fcho first attack till liis death, and to correspond with their com* 
panions by cei’tain wcll-knoAvn signs, which are simplo enough 
if you understand them, but decidedly enigmatical to jicrsdns not 
in possession of the key. When these men have reached their 
appointed posts of observation the general company stir to the 
battle. 

As the lion’s sense of hearing is very delicate, it sometimes 
happens that he hears the steps of the hunters. In such a case, 
he rises and walks in the direction of the sound. One of the 
watchmen perceiving this, takes the skirt of his burnous in his 
right hand and hoists it before him ; which means see himy 
One of the. attacking party then stands forward and silently opens a 
correspondence with the man on the height. The former takes off 
his humous and shakos it from right to left, which signifies, Where 
is hef and what is he doing If the lion is still, the man replies by 
raising his skirts to his head and letting them fall; then he 
walks a few steps forward repeating the same signal I>y this the 
interrogator understands that the lion is ‘^motionless in front of 
you, and at some distance.” If, however, the terrible beast is on 
his legs and advancing towards or retreating from the party, the 
watchman takes a few steps in the same direction ; but should the 
lion be making full at the hunters, the look-out no longer relies on 
fluttering his petticoats to convey the horrid news ; he cries as loud 
as he can Aou likoum, 

Aou likoum is Arabic for “take care,” and woe to the unlucky 
hunter who is not able to Aou likoum in time. Should the ad- 
vancing brute catch sight of him, death must follow in one shape 
or another. The man’s fate hangs on the trigger of his gun — ^his 
life is involved in the neat little cartridge that plugs the barrel 
of it. Bang ! The smoke rises like a curtain, and either there is 
being enacted the bloody tragedy of a helpless man in the clutches of 
a raging lion, or there lies the grim beast with his life leaking out at 
the jagged hole in his breast. Beware, however, how you approach 
him^ as the nearer he is to death, the more terrible is his desire 
for blood. “ I^” says Gerard, “ when mortally wounded he can get 
hold of a man, he inflicts on him all the horrible tortures to which 
a cat subjects a mouse. One of the most courageous of the band — 
generally some relathre of the unfortunate prisoner — approaches the 
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lion singly to firo straight into his brain, for to fire from a distance 
would be only to endanger the life of the man. The other hunters 
remain *about twenty yards behind : if the lion's strength be nearly 
exhausted he crushes the head of his victim Just as the barrel of the 
gun is being pointed at his ear. Then he closes his eyes and awaits his 
death. But if the animal bo still capable of action, ho hastens to 
kill the hunter who is in his power, in order to bound upon the rash 
man who is approaching.” 

The renowned tourist through the “Hunting Grounds of the 
Old World,” relates the particulars of a “duel” ho had with a 
lion at Natal. In company of a few Dutch friends he set out to 
hunt Springbucks, but presently came upon the “ spoor ” of two full- 
grown lions and a pair of half-grown cubs. For some time the 
search for the noble game was futile; but presently a flock of vultures 
were seen circling over a particular spot, and on riding thither the 
company were gratified with the sight of the four lions feasting on 
the carcases of two deer. “ I looked to my gun-nipples to see the 
po'wder was well up, and rode towards them ; but my horse did 
not at all like the sport, and became so extremely violent and 
restive that I had to dismount, and prepare to open the campaign 
on my o^vn hook — ^trusting to a steady hand and good weapons to 
see mo safe through. On my retreat, on account of the restiveness 
of my horse, the lion had advanced nearly two hundred yards from 
the spot where the dead Springbucks lay, leaving the lioness and 
cubs still feeding ; and he was now coolly surveying our party, 
stretched out at full length on the grass, ya^vning listlessly, about 
four hundred yards distant. 

“On perceiving mo advancing towards him ho made a long low 
moaning noise like thunder rumbling among distant hills, by which 
he thought perhaps to intimidate mo; but finding it had not the 
desired effect he got up and sat on his haunches like a dog, making 
curious whining noises, and turning his head every now and again 
to look at his mate and cubs, who understanding from his growHng, 
which was becoming more and more savage, that something was 
up, withdrew to some low sand-hills a short distance away, which 
1 was rather thankful for. "When I got to about two bundled and 
fifty yards distant, I stopped to unsling my second gun from my 
shoulder, so os to bo ready ; on which my frienef sprung to his feet 
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and made three or four huge bounds towards mo, lashing las tad 
from side to side, showing his teeth, and giving a tremendous roai 
which seemed to shako the earth, and caused the horse I hid been 
riding to break from the Hottentot who was holding it and scour 
over the plain. On seeing mo advance he again stopped, and crouching 
low on his belly, growled in a most savage manner. I felt that 
* the die was cast and there was no retreating. It was a regular 
duel between man and boast, and was beginning to be rather serious 
work, for we were barely sixty yards asunder. The lion still lay with 
his head crouched between his paws ; although every now and then ho 
appeared to rise and tear up the earth with his hind claws. His 
eyeballs glistened with rage, his mane stood erect, his tail lashed 
his flanks; and I felt ho was watching my every movement, and 
that further delay was dangerous. I therefore quietly cocked my 
second gun, laid it by my side on the ground, and then gave a loud 
shout, at the same time flinging my pith hunting- cap towards him. 
This had the desired effect; ho sprung upon his feet, and at this 
moment, looked grand beyond conception. How was the moment ; 
I threw up my rifle, took deliberate aim -at his broad and massive 
breast, and let fly. I heard the soft * thud * of the ball as it entered 
his chest, saw him spring high into the air, and fall upon his 
back. I ruslied up to give him a conp de grace, but it was not 
needed ; a convulsive tremor passed over his sturdy limbs, the 
under-jaw dropped, and my first lion was dead.” 

Conspicuous among the most successful of European lion hunters 
stands Mr. Gordon Gumming. The following will servo as a fair 
sample of the thousand and one marvellous exploits related by that 
gentleman. 

Having killed a buffalo at night, on the opposite bank of a river 
to where his camp W’as, he next morning despatched four of his 
fellows to fetch in the carcase. They, however, returned bringing 
news to their master that the dead buffalo had been partly consumed 
by a lion, and that the grim brute was still lurking in the neighbour- 
hood. Consequently, Mr. Gumming set out ’svith a troop of dogs 
and men to give chase to the lion. *‘As wo drew near the spot,'* 
says he, “ I observed the lion sitting on the top of the bank, exactly 
•where he had last been seen by my people. When he saw us 
coming, he overhauled us for a moment, and then sliuik down the 
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bank for concealment ; being well to leeward of him, I ordered tlie 
dogs to be slipped, and galloped forward. 

“ On that he was attacked, the lion made a most determined 

bolt of it, followed by all the dogs at a racing pace ; but when they 
came up to him, he would not bay, but continued his course down 
the bank of the river, keeping close in beside the reeds, and growling 
terribly at the dogs, which kept up an angry barking. The bank 
of the river was intersected by deep watercourses, and the ground 
being extremely slippery from the rain which had fallen during 
the night, I was unable to overtake him until ho came to bay in 
a patch of lofty dense reeds which grew on the river bank. I 
had brought out eleven of my dogs, and before I could come up, 
throe of them were killed. On reaching the spot, I found it im- 
possible to obtain the smallest glimpse of the lion, although the 
ground favoured me, I having the upper bank to stand on ; so 
dismounting from my horse, I tried to make out from his horrid 
growling his exact position, and fired several shots on chance, but 
none of these hit him. I then commenced pelting him with lumps 
of earth and sticks, there being no stones at hand. This had the 
effect of making him shift his position, but he still kept in the 
densest part of the reeds, whore I could do nothing with him. 

"Presently my followers came up, and, as a matter of course 
established themselves in safety in the tops of the thom-trees. 
After about ten minutes’ bullying, the lion seemed to consider his 
quarters were growing too hot for him, and suddenly made a rush 
to escape from his persecutors, continuing his course down along 
the edge of the river. The dogs, however, again gave him chase, 
and soon brought him to bay in another patch of reeds just as bad 
as the first. Out of this, in a few minutes, I managed to start him, 
when he bolted up the river, and lay close in a narrow strip of 
reeds; presently, however, he made a charge amongst the dogs, 
and for the first time I was enabled to give him a shot, the ball 
entering his body just behind the shoulder. On receiving it, he 
charged, growling after the dogs, but not farther than the edge of 
the reeds, out of which ho was extremely reluctant to move. I 
gave him a second shot, firing for his head; my ball entered at 
the edge of his eye, and passed through the back of his mouth. 

"The lion then sprang up, and facing about, ^dashed through the 

7 
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reeds, and plunged into the river, dyeing the water with his blood j 
one of zny dogs following him. Attracted by the blood, ^ a huge 
crocodile suddenly made his appearance, and followed in their wake^ 
but fortunately did not take my dog as I expected he would. One 
of my men fired at the lion as he swam, but missed him ; but 
before the bold swimmer could gain the opposite bank — just indeed 
as he planted his fore-feet on the shore — planted a shot in his 
nock, and turned him over dead on the spot.” 

The same sportsman likewise relates how that he and his men — 
Including two named Hendrick and Stofolua — ^were one night out- 
lying in the depths of the forest. Gumming was asleep in his 
waggon, and the two men reclining as a sort of outpost by the side 
of a fire some distance o£ During the forepart of the night, one 
of the team-oxen broke from its fastening, and Hendrick hearing 
it wandering about, got up from the fire-side, and drove back the 
ox, made it fast, and then returned to the fire, and laid down by 
the side of his companion. A little while after, the entire camp 
was roused by a murderous roar, followed by a great cry of *Hhe 
lion ! the lion 1” and then Stofolus came rushing into the tent with 

the awful news 
that a lion had 
pounced on Hen- 
drick, and dragged 
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him off, despite the efforts of John Stofolus, who had frantically 
seized h great flaming branch from the fire, and beat it about the 
head of the savage beast. He was not to be baulked of his prey 
Ho had watched the unfortunate wretch rise to drive the ox in, and 
then lie down again, under the same blanket as Stofolus, and resolved 
to make a meal of him. While Stofolus ran to tell the news, the 
lion trotted off with the dead man to the cover of some dense 
bushes. Nothing of course could be done that night, so the hunter 
gathered his Hottentot followers together, and with them kept watch 
till morning; then, accompanied by two after-riders, he set out to 
avenge the terrible death of his waggon driver. 

In the hollow where the lion had lain consuming his prey, they 
discovered one of the poor felloVs legs, bitten off below the knoe, 
and fragments of his pea-coat scattered here and there. Following 
the spoor, they came to a dry water-course, up which the footprints 
of the lion were clearly visible. Along the sides of the water- 
course were heaped up leaves and reeds, just as they had been 
stranded at the last flood. The dogs wore loosed, and presently 
began to spring about and bark angrily; then came a crash, and 
bursting through the leaves and reeds, the terrible man-eater broke 
away and ran. 

“The lion held up the river bank for a short distance, and took 
away through some wait-a-bit thorn cover, the best he could find, 
but nevertheless open. Here in two minutes the dogs were up with 
him, and he turned and stood at bay. As I approached, he stood, 
his horrid head right to mo, with open jaws, growling fiercely, liis 
tail waving from side to side. On beholding him, my blood boiled 
with rage ; I dashed my steed forward within thirty yards of him 
and shouted, ‘ your time is up, old fellow ! * 

“ I halted my horse, and placing my rifle to my shoulder, waited 
for a broadside. This the next moment he exposed; when I sent 
a bullet through his shoulder, and dropped him on the spot. He 
rose, however, again, when I finished him with a second bullet in 
the breast.” 

Doctor Livingstone mot, as nearly as possible, a fate similar io 
that above recorded of Cumming’s Hottentot waggon driver, and in 
the same region — Southern Africa. The villagers §£ Mabotoa, amongst 
whom he was staying, were much troubled by lions, which leapt into 
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their cattlo-pens, and destroyed their cows. To such an extent did 
the lions cany their depredations, that the natives announced their 
belief that they were bewitched ; — ‘‘ given into the power of the 
lions by a neighbouring tribe ; and sought Dr. Livingstone's advice 
on the subject. 

The Doctor well knowing that if one in a troop of lions is killed, 
the others frequently take the hint, and leave that part of the 
countiy, gave the villagers advice to that end ; and in order* to 
encourage them, offered to lead the hunt. The lions were found 
on a hill covered with trees, and about a quarter of a mile in 
length. The men circled the hOl, and gradually edged in closer and 
closer, so that the game might be completely surrounded. Presently, 
the native who accompanied Livingstone spied a lien sitting on a 
piece of rock, and ffred at him, the ball missing the beast, and 
strildng the rock on which the animal was sitting. The lion turned, 
bit like a dog at the spot where the bullet had struck, and then 
bounded off to the shelter of the brushwood. 

Presently Livingstone spied another lion in much the same situ- 
ation as the former, and being not more than thirty yards dis- 
tant from it, let fly both barrels. The villagers, frantic with joy, 
wore for rushing in on their enemy at once, but the Doctor, who 
tlirough the bushes could see his game still on its legs, with its eyes 
glaring, and its tail bolt upright, checked their impetuosity, and re- 
quested them to wait till he again loaded his gun; but, while in 
the act of ramming home his bullets, the natives set up a sudden 
and frightful cry, and raising his head, there was the wounded lion 
fairly springing at him. 

Tlio Doctor was standing on a slight eminence, and in his great 
leap the maddened beast caught the missionary by the shoulder, 
and lion and man rolled to the ground together. And now comes 
a curious fact, — ^the better worth noting, because from its dangerous 
nature, the experiment is rather unlikely to be tried by even the 
most enthusiastic zoologist. Growling horribly in my ear,” says 
Dr. Livingstone, ‘^he shook me as a terrier does a rat. The shock 
produced a stupor, similar to that which seems to be felt by a mouse 
after the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of dreaminess, in 
which there was *no sense of pain or feeling of terror, though quite 
conscious of all that was happening. It was like what patients 
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partially luider the influence of chloroform describe, who see aU 
the operations, but feel not the knife. This singular condition, was 
not the» result of any mental process. The shake annihilated fear, 
and allowed no sense of horror in looking round at the boast” 

The great fore-paw of the lion was pressing heavily on the back 
of !Mr. Livingstone’s head, and he almost insensibly turned to relieve 
himself of the pressure, and at the very instant, the animal leapt from 
liis prostrate victim, to attack one of the natives who had offered 
to shoot at him, but his piece missed fire. This man ho bit in 
the thigh, and loft him to spring at the neck of a second native, 
who, armed with a spear, had rushed to the rescue. The exertion, 
however, was too much for the mortally-wounded beast^ and so, 
with his claws bedded in the spearman’s shoulder, he rolled over 
and died. 

Tho teeth of the lion leave a terrible wound, resembling the wound 
of a gun shot, keeping open a long time and discharging continuously. 
Even, when the part heals it is not well, aching afresh as the weathei 
changes. Tlio man whose shoulder was bitten, showed Mr. Living- 
stone the old wound all gaping anew, in tlie same month of the follow- 
ing year. As to the Doctor liimself, he escaped with a shoulder 
so shattered, as to need an artificial joint, and with eleven teeth- 
wounds in his arm ; as however, ho wore at tho time of the encounter, 
a stout tartan jacket, the teeth were, in their passage, so far cleansed 
of -raus that tho wounds healed and troubled him no more. 

Leing on the subject of lucky escapes from lions, two other instances 
occur to me in which “the sweet little cherub that sits up aloft,” 
so piously believed in by tho mariner, demonstrated its existence, in 
one case, in shape of an unmeldy elephant, and in the other by the 
interposition of a hand invisible, but more potent than tho united 
strength of ten thousand elephants. Captain Mundy in his Pen and 
Pencil Sketches relates tho first story, Tho “ lion ” of the party was 
an Asiatic beast, and the hunt was conducted from howdahs on 
elephant back. One gentleman having fired at, and wounded tho 
enraged brute, it charged fearlessly at the elephant that carried the 
aggressor, and he, to end the lion’s sufferings, and complete his 
triumph, leaned over tho fi’ont of the howdah and took steady aim. 
Just, however, as he was about to touch the trigger, the whole front 
of the howdah gave way with a crash, and the hold gunner plumped 
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fairly into the jaws of the maned monster^ who at once seized 
him. 

The nnlucky man’s companions thought his fate inevitable, and 
were afraid to fire lest their bullets might miss their mark, and strike 
hiiT] instead of the lion. Just at the critical moment however, the 
horror-stricken mahout, scarcely knowing what he said, gave the 
elephant whoso howdah had been broken, orders to advance on the 
hon. The sagacious beast at once obeyed, and grasping in his trunk 
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the top of a young tree that stood at hand, bent it down across the loins 
of the lion, and thus forced the tortured animal to quit his hold on 
his victim. The latter, although his life was saved, was tenibly 
mauled, his breast and shoulders clawed by the beast’s talons, and his 
arm broken in two places. As to the mighty game, the bullet wound 
and the crushing had rendered it nearly powerless, and it was easily 
disposed gL 

The second marvellous escape is related by a staid old hunter 
employed by Mr. Andersson. The old fellow in question had so long 
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uved among lionS| as to bo pretty well acquainted with tbeir ways ; 
indeed he and his two foster sons killed upwards of twenty within 
three or four months, which may account for his cool behaviour on 
tliis occasion. He had been ‘‘down” with fever a long while, and, 
getting strong again, set out one day for a bit of a ride on ox-back. 
Suddenly a huge lion rushed at him, and the ox becoming frightened 
throw its rider, whose foot caught in the stirrups, but luckily dragged 
off his shoe so that he was released. Piet had a pistol and a sword- 
knife stuck in his belt, but in his fright forgot both, and having 
scrambled to his feet, did nothing but commence shouting for help. 
N'oarer and nearer the lion approached, till ho came within arm’s 
length and planted one of his paws on Piet’s jacket, which was lying 
on the ground. With the desperation of despair, the hunter hauled at 
the jacket with one fist, and literally punched the lion’s head with 
the other. Astounded by this mode of assault, the lion abstained 
from attacking him, till one of his men hearing his voice came running 
up with a gun, when the grim brute retired a short distance, and on 
the piece being fired at him, took to his heels and fled. 

Within the last century, however, the leonine inhabitants of 
Asia and Africa have decreased in numbers much more than is 
generally supposed. Devoted soldiers of the chase, regarding but as 
insignificant obstacles the many leagues of ocean and desert that part 
them from the noblest of all game, have bearded the lion in his 
stronghold and beaten him. The thousands of big-maned forest 
rulers of last century have dwindled at the present writing to 
hundreds, and ere another century is past, the hundreds may be 
reduced to tens, and in course of time, the tons to units — to solitarj 
old lions, grey and companionless, and seldom seen as the sea-serpent 
Absurd as this may seem, it becomes something like reason, when 
the lion-haunted regions of Africa of the present day are conti-asted 
with what they were fifty years ago. It is considerably less than 
fifty years since Steedman traversed Southern Aifrica, and in his 
“Wanderings” published the following: — 

“At a place called ‘Ongoinitcie Fountain,’ there is a largo tree 
containing seventeen conical huts. These are used as dormitories 
being beyond the reach of the lions, which, since the incursion of the 
Martatees, when so many thousands of persons were massacred, have 
become very numerous in the neighbourhood, and destructive to 
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human life. The branches of these trees are supported by forked 
sticks or poles, and there are three tiers or platforms on which the 
huts are constructed. The lowest is nine feet from the grounH, and 
holds ten huts ; the second, about eight feet high, has three huts ; 
and the upper story, if it may be so called, contains four. The ascent 
to these is made by notches cut in the supporting poles, and the huts 
are built with twigs, thatched with straw, and will contain two 
persons conveniently. On a former excursion, Messrs. Schoon and 
McLuckie visited several deserted villages built in a similar maimer, 
between the Moriqua and Lentlecan Elvers, as well as in other places. 
These, however, were erected on stakes instead of trees, about eight 
feet above the ground, and about forty feet square, larger in some 
places, and containing about seventy or eighty huts. The inhabitants 
'Sit under the shade of these platforms during the day, and retire at 
uight to the huts above.’' 
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THE MAHELESS LION. 


WnEN first tliis auimal was introduced to the notice of naturalists, 
it was supposed not to he a distinct species, hut merely a young 
male whose mane had not yet attained complete development 
Captain Smee, however, has clearly demonstrated that the lion in 
question is at all events a permanent variety, inhabiting Guzerat, 
Hindostan, and extending through a range of country forty miles in 
extent. ' 


The name the creature hears would imply that it is entirely destitute 



of a mane ; hut this is not exactly true — 
it is only comparatively maneless. The 
sides of the neck and shoulders are fur- 
nished with long hairs, and the under 
suifaco bears a scanty hirsute fringe. The 
limbs of the maneless lion are shorter than 
that of those of his African cousin, and 
the tuft at the end of his tail more bushy 
than any of his tribe. Olivier saw five 
maneless lions in the menagerie of the 
Pasha of Bagdad, where they had been 
nearly five years, coming originally fiom 
the environs of Bassora. 
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JULES GERABD. 


All that is known of the earlier years of this hero of many lion-battles, is 
famished by the performer himself in a short introductory chapter to his ** Tueur 
ties Lion%r and, either through excessive modesty, or, that the chief incidents 
?ven of his youth were of too insignificant a nature to burthen his memory, the 
particulars there recorded are of the most meagre and undecided character. 

In the form of a riddle, he lets the world into the secret that while very young 
his fkther died, and that at the same time his family was reduced to a state of 
destitutioiL The plucky Jules, however, hurries to inform us, tliat of the latter 
circiunstancc he has reason to be glad, inasmuch as it *'set him on his own hook,” 
as the vulgar English say, compelling him to join the army. He was, to use liis 
own words, bom a soldier. “ When I was only ten years old I used to hunt with 
an old arquebus the sparrows who came to ravage thr fruit in my father’s garden, 
and the cats who made war on the sparrows. I collected all the children of the 
neighbourhood, and siunmoned them to the enjoyment of mimic fights.” He 
likewise relates, how that, while still quite a stripling, he interfered in a row 
at a fair, between a man and his wife, and weU thrashed the fomier for assaulting 
the latter. 

The brave Gerard however is mistaken in esteeming these circumstances as 
foreshadowings of his future greatness. Many a youth has exhibited greater 
courage, and achieved more tremendous successes, and ended his life cross-legged 
on the tailof s board, or lathering chins in a barber’s shop. It was not till — still 
a beardless young fellow — he joined the Spahis in 1842, and proceeded with his 
regiment to Afnca, that his lamp began really to shine. In Afnca he learnt the 
soldier’s trade, and worked at it as diligently as his masters allowed, but with- 
out the occurrence of an opportunity for displaying the valour that was consuming 
!.im. So passed two years, and then the youtliful corporal, finding how sparsely 
grew laurels on the red field of war, resolved to snatch fame from the jaws of the 
much dreaded lions that were ravaging the country, and literally eating up the 
substance—the flocks and herds—of the poor Arab inhabitants. How he acquitted 
himself of his task Europe is aware ; and if the gratitude of hundreds, and the 
applause of tens of thousands, may be taken as evidence of a man’s greatness, 
then is Jules Gerard a great man, and entitled to at least an outer niche in the 
temple of fame. 




THE PUMA. 

This agile and bloodtliirsty aniinal possesses almost as many aliases 
as tlie most celebrated London pickpocket. To some lie is knowm as 
the American lion, to others as the cougar (a contraction of his 
Mexican name Gouazouara\ while the American hunter acknowledges 
him by neither of the three appellations mentioned, but persists that 
he is a panther, or as ho terms it, a painter. 

The puma is found tliroughout America. When full grown it 
measures four feet and a few inches from the nose to the commenco- 
ment of its tail, while the latter appendage is frequently from two to 
two and a haK feet in length. This, however, is the male puma ; the 
female is of less dimensions by nearly a quarter. Its limbs are thick 
and muscular, but on account of the comparative smallness of its 
head, one is apt to underrate its strength. While the puma is young, 
its coat is of various shades of colour; its back is reddish-brown, 
fading to fawn-colour about the flanks, and becoming just a pinkisn 
white under the belly. The muzzle, chin, tliroat, and insides of the 
legs are light grey, and the breast white as snow. This, with a jet- 
black jowl and lips, and white whiskers, gives the animal a singuloi 
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and by no means nnbondsome appearance. When, however, it attains 
full growth this fnppeiy of attire is shed, and the animal assumes 
a business-suit of plain, brownish grey, which on account <of its 
uniformity, gives to the puma its classic appellation, Fdi^ concohr. 
The colour of the animal is admirably adapted to its pursuits. It 
lives much on trees, lying along the great limbs that jut from the 
parent bole, ready in the twinMing of an eye to leap on the neck of 
the deer that may be passing unsuspiciously beneath, or to pounce on 
the peaceable capybara or peccary grubbing at the underwood. While 
so lying among the leaves, the puma’s dusky fur so exactly resembles 
the bark in colour, that the most astute “ painter ” hunter is some- 
times betrayed into dangerous proximity with the savage beast. 

The scene of the puma’s hunting exploits is not, however, invariably 
confined to forest regions ; it has no objection to the plain, as the 
sheep-farming squatter frequently finds to his cost. It would not be 
so bad if the troublesome brute were content to seize and carry off 
for supper a lamb or sheep and be satisfied, at least till the morrow ; 
but unfortunately the puma craves blood rather than flesh, and 
evading the weary watch-dogs, will stealthily attack a sheep-fold, 
darting from one animal to another, and staying with each only long 
enough to sever one of its chief arteries, and suck it to death. 
This game it will continue till forty or fifty dead sheep strew the 
ground, and then the gorged tliief steals away to sleep himself 
hungry again, and then sets off on another vampire expedition. 

The stories related of the puma are of a mixed character, some 
presenting him as a noble beast, possessing all the generosity usually 
ascribed to his great-maned kinsman of the African forest, and with 
none of the cruelty occasionally exhibited by the latter animal; while 
others persist that it is a very demon in a lion’s skin, and show horrid 
seams about their limbs in proof of the assertion. The fairest way 
therefore will bo to take the evidence of both sides, and leave the 
reader to find a verdict. Step forth, Josh Springett, gray-headed bear- 
trapper, and as bold a hunter as ever roamed the Katskill Mountains, 
and give evidence for the prosecution. 

had been out all day — since sun-up in fact — ^and having had 
not so much luck as would fill a frying-pan, was considerably in the 
dumps, — ^footsore, hungry, just about as miserable as ever I hope to 
be. Well, just as the day was Aidin’ and I was ploughin’ my way 
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through a smartish hit of wood, I heard a rustlin* overhead, and 
looking up, there saw layin' all along a big limb, his tail slowly 
waving from side to side, and his green eyes twinkling like lamps, 
about as big a painter as I ever clapped eyes on. Hungry as I was, I 
wamt painter hungry, and though his jacket as I could see was in 
prime order and worth the strippin’, I do think I should have let him 
run, but for them sarcy green eyes of his. So I stept back a bit, and 
putting up my piece, covered one of his twinklers, and let fly. How 
it came about I never could make out, but instead of that touch of the 
trigger perducing just a bang, a puff of blue smoko, and a dead painter, 
it perduced nothing but a great flash like lightning, and a roar like 
thunder, and tumbled me flat to the ground as though I had been 
clubbed by an Injun. 

‘‘It was full a minute before my wits, that wore scattered like 
partridges, came back to me, and I found out what the row was 
about; and Tve often thought since what a lucky job it was that 
the row scattered the painter’s wits as well as mine, or he could have 
been down and made meat of me as easy as nothing. I was in a 
pretty pickle ; my piece that had stood by me so many years had 
b\irst at the breech; and my loft hand had lost half a finger 
and was streaming away pretty. Besides this, a dreadful smell of 
singed hair, and a feeling of darnin’ needles about my face told of the 
roastin’ up of my whiskers, which, you must know, had been growing 
since I was a youngster, and I was gettin’ to be rather fond of ’em. 

I do think it was rage at losing them whiskers, that kept the pluck 
in me, and saved me from growing sick at the sight of my ragged 
left hand. 

“ I got on my legs, and looked up into the big tree, and there was 
the cussed thing that had caused all the mischief, about ten feet higher 
up than when I first saw him, with his green eyes fixed on mine, as 
though astonished at my altered appearance. The sight of the beast 
at once scouted my aches like a cloud of feathers ; and I made up my 
mind to have it out with him. While I settled ‘ how,’ I pulled some 
herbs, and bound them round my finger stump, with one of the 
sleeves of my shirt. Then, seeing that the painter’s tree was an easy 
one to climb, I unsheathed my long hunting knife, clapped it between"^ 
my teeth, and prepared to ascend, I knew th£^ as long as I kept my 
face towards him, the cowardly villain would retreat higher and higher 
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up the tree, and I determined to follow him to the topmost limb 
where he would want all his logs to hold on, while I gave bim one 
smart poke behind the shoulder blade with my knife, and sent him 
spinning down like a cockchafer. 

“ It was by this time grown so dark, that the painter’s eyes were 
certainly the plainest part of him, and guided by them and the rustle 
he made among the boughs, I tracked him up the tree. He however 
had a limb more than I had, and consequently made better headway, 
and presently when I had halted to take a bit of a rest and again looked 
up, the rustling had ceased, the two green lamps had gone out, and for 
all the signs of a painter in that tree, the cunning beast might have 
been a mile away. Still, I knew ho must be there and what was more, 
I knew it was the habit of the creature to lie so flat and close to a 
bough, that even in broad daylight it was a tough job to tell which 
was bark, and wliich painter; and that if my painter was lucky 
enough to get at mo rear^vard, it might go queer with mo. So I kept 
my weather oye open, and trailed up more cautious than ever. 

“ It was a great tree — seven feet through if it was an inch. Wlien 
I got up so high, I could see that the top of the main stem had been 
struck square off, while the limbs sprung up high around it That 
will be a good place to sit on for a rest thinks I, and so I’ll get as 
liigh as that if I don’t get higher. At last I clomb within four 
feet of the top of the broken trunk, and as the bit thereabout was 
bare of handy branches, I hitched the fingers and thumb of my lame 
hand in a sizeable hole in the bark about twenty inches from the top, 
and with my other hand, dug my knife in the wood for a final haul 
up. All at once I was aware of a sort of tickling about the rag 
bound round the hand that was plunged in the hole, and I turned 
giddy and sick as a horse. I knew what was the matter with the 
hand, yet as my body was hanging, I could’nt draw it back. The 
painter’s jaws were the other side of the hole, and he had sniffed the 
bloody rag and was licking it. By a great effort^ I wriggled myself a 
little higher to release the helpless hand ; but at the same moment, 
the hungry painter took it between his fangs, and drew it in as far as 
the wrist. 

‘‘ The deadly fright must have given to my body the nimbleness of a 
spider. I plucked py knife from the trunk, and holding it in my 
mouth, sprung up from the bough on which my feet rested, and 
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caught the edge of the hollow— for so it turned out— at the top. The 
weather had worn the summit of the broken trunk like a basin, and 
in this basin, the painter was crouched. My hand in the hole at the 
side of the hollow, was as though a blacksmith had it in his vice; but 
the thick rag round it saved me from feeling the brute’s teeth. I 
clung to the trunk with my knees and chest, and having thus got my 
right hand at liberty gripped the handle of my long knife, and 
reaching over the edge of the basin, slashed and stabbed like a 
madman. The first poke was enough to make him leave his hold on 
my hand ; but he could no more rise from his lair under that down- 
pour of knife-blade than he could sink through the other way. Mj' 
stars ! if ever a poor painter was ‘carved,’ that was the one I Wliy, 
there was’nt enough sound hide about him to make a pair of leggings 
How I found my way down the tree, is more than I can tell you ; I 
only know that, arrived at the foot of it, I reeled and went down like 
a log, and there lay till some of the fellows found me. I needn’t 
mention that I haven’t been up a tree after a painter since.” 

Other hunters besides Josh Springett, testify to the puma’s dis- 
inclination to risk a battle with that terror of the most terrible brutes 
— man. It is only when hardly pressed by hunger, that it will dare 
attack him even when his back is presented ; and it has been known 
to hang at the skirts of a travelling party for days, on the loan hope 
of a dog or a child lagging behind the rest. Sir Francis Head in his 
J ourney across the Pampas, had a circumstance brought under his notice 
corroborative of the puma’s cowardice. 

“ As a singular proo^” says Sir Francis, “ of the fear wliich all wild 
animals in America have of man, I will venture to relate a circum- 
stance which a man sincerely assured me had happened to him in 
South America. He was trying to shoot some wild ducks, and in order 
to approach them unperceived, ho put the comer of his poncho (which 
is a sort of long narrow blanket) over his head, and crawling along the 
giound upon his hands and knees, the poncho not only covered his 
body, but trailed along the ground behind him. As he was thus 
creeping by a large bush of reeds, ho heard a loud, sudden noise, 
between a baik and a roar ; he felt something heavy strike his feet, 
and instantly jumping up, he saw, to Ms astonishment, a largo puma, 
actually standing on his poncho ; and perhaps t^e animal was equally 
astonished to find himself in the presence of so athletic a man. 
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The man told me he was unwilling to fire, as his gun was loaded 
with very small shot; and he therefore remained motionless, the 
puma standing on his poncho for many seconds. At last the crea- 
ture turned his head, and walking very slowly away about ten yards 
he stopped and turned again : the man still maintained his ground, 
upon which, the puma tacitly acknowledged his supremacy, and 
walked off.” 

A marvellous legend concerning a puma is treasured by the good 
folks of Buenos Ayres — a legend that for romance and pathos quite 
eclipses the world-famed story of Androcles and the Lion ; and I am 
bound to state that the most thorough investigation has discovered no 
reason for doubting the authenticity of one legend more than the 
other. 

During the government of Don Diego de Mendoza, in Paraguay, a 
direful famine swept the land. A murrain fell on the cattle, and the 
hard-hearted earth, lacking the rain’s soft persuasion, refused to yield 
a single green blade. As the inhabitants sauntered listlessly through 
the silent streets, their garments hung sluttishly on their lean bodies, 
and, as they regarded each other with eyes great with hunger, they 
thought on all they had heard of the way in which famishing men at 
sea, had ere now assuaged their appetites, and the more they dwelt 
on it, the more excusable the thing appeared. That was how the 
strong, gaunt man viewed the matter ; it is probable, however, if the 
tender youth of the city, and the little men who were constitutionally 
plump, had been consulted on the subject, they would probably have 
been of a different way of thinking. 

What made the destitution more aggravating was the fact that out 
in the country, and beyond Don Diego’s jurisdiction, there "was food 
in plenty ; but the food was in the hands of the Indians, with whom 
the Spanish governor was at war, and he did not choose that his 
subjects should reveal the weakness of his camp by appearing before 
the enemy as lean beggars suing for bread. To this end he forbade 
the people on pain of death to go into the fields in search of relief, 
placing soldiers at the outskirts of the city to shoot down all deserters 
from the pale banner of hunger that hung over Don Diego’s dominions. 
Many made the attempt, and were duly brought down by the bullet, 
much to the satisfeu^tion of the animated carrion bones-and-feathers 
that perched disconHolate on the city walls. At last, however a woman. 
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named Maldonata, cheated soldiers, vultures, and all, and fled into the 
open country. 

How long a time elapsed before her indomitable courage was rewarded 
with a meal the legend does not record j but when night came, and 
Maldonata required a lodging, she crept into a cavern, and there 
crouched down to sleep. By-and-by, however, she was roused by the 
uost melancholy moanings, and, raising her head, her astomshed 
tyes met those of a great female puma pacing up and down before 
ho cavern entrance. The puma presently paused in its uneasy pacing 
jnd approached Maldonata with the full intention, as that person 
aaturally supposed, of eating her up ; but, wonderful to relate, instead 
jf falling on her tooth and nail it merely applied its tongue, and 
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licked j^IaldonaWs hand as a lap>dog might, hern being the lap it 
was familiar with. The fact, however, was, the poor puma was about 
to become a mother ; and when the cubs were bom, and the# animal 
out of its trouble, it still maintained the friendly spirit it had at first 
evinced, and signified, as plainly as a dumb beast could, its desire 
that Maldonata should continue to make herself at home— cheerfully 
taking upon itself the whole responsibility of providing food for the 
entire family. 

This state of things continued till the cubs grew up and went about 
their business, as did their parent, leaving Maldonata to shift for 
herself. But, venturing abroad, she speedily fell into the hands of 
the soldiers, who brought her back to Buenos Ayres, and took her 
before Don rmncis Kuez do Galen, 'who then commanded in Mendoza’h 
stead. “Take her,’* said De Galen, who was a man of coarse and 
bloody mind, “ take her into the forest and bind her to a tree ; as 
to her death, let starvation and the wild beasts settle it amongst them.” 
So poor Maldonata was taken, and tied and left in the forest 

Curious to know the fate of the woman, however, the same company 
of soldiers, two days afterwards, visited the spot, when, instead of 
finding as they confidently expected, the empty waist chain dangling 
from the tree, and the 'victim’s tattered **nd talon-torn rags strewing 
the ground, there she was, alive, with a great female puma keeping 
sentry before her, and guarding her from a host of other pumas and 
jaguars that chafed and mouthed on every side. As soon as the 
guardian puma saw the soldiers, she with the rest of the savage beasts, 
retired ; and then, having been released from her bonds, Maldonata 
related the story of the puma in the cavern, and how that it and the 
one that had protected her through two long days and nights were 
identical Hearing this, the soldiers ventured to represent the case to 
De Galen, who, ashamed to avow himself more heartless than a puma, 
pardoned Maldonata, and sent he home to her family. 
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THE GOEILLA. 

Eor nearly two hundred years naturalists have been vaguely cog- 
nizant of the existence of a peculiar species of ape, of a physiognomy 
milder and more human-like than the ordinary race of monkeya One 
of these, “ a small ape, tailless, without cheek-pouches, and without the 
ischial callosities, clothed with black hair, and with a facial angle of 
about sixty degrees,*' was brought from the western coast of Africa and 
anatomised by Tyson. This interesting little monkey was christened 
Homo Sylvestris, or Pigmy; and in a book published by Tyson in 1699, 
entitled “ The Anatomic of a Pigmie compared with that of a Monkey, 
on Ape, and a Man,** the main features of the newly-discovered animal’s 
organization are discussed. 

This, however, is by no moans the earliest record wo have of the 
existence of man-hke apes. More than two thousand years ago, 
Hanno, a Carthaginian, was sent out by his Government to circum- 
navigate the AMcan continent. In the Periplus,^ sort of log of his 
marvellous voyage kept by the ancient sea captain, we read, at starting, 
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‘‘It was decreed by the Carthaginians that Hanno should undertake 
a voyage beyond the pillars of Hercules and found Lybo-Phoenician 
cities. He accordingly sailed with sixty skips of fifty oars etfch, and 
a body of men and women to the number of thirty thousand, with 
provisions and other necessaries. . . . On the third day, passing the 
streams of fire, we came to a bay called the Horn of the SoutlL In 
the recess there was an island like the first, having a lake, and in this 
there was another island full of wild men. But much the greater part 
of them were women with hairy bodies, whom the interpreters called 
‘ gorillas.* But pursuing them, we were not able to take the men ; 
they all escaped, being able to climb the precipices, and defended 
themselves with pieces of rock. But three females, who bit and 
scratched those who led them, were not willing to follow. However, 
having killed them, we flayed them and conveyed them to Carthage ; 
for we did not sail any further, as provisions began to fail.” 

Professor Owen expresses it as highly probable that the creature 
recently mot on the western coast of Africa is identical with that seen 
by Hanno and his crow. Du Chaillu, however, whose opportunities 
of observation should make him the most reliable authority on all 
matters connected with the gorilla, differs in this respect from Owen. 
Du Chaillu says : “ The huge gorilla consumes so great an amount ol 
vegetable food that no considerable number could have found suste- 
nance on such an island as Hanno mentions. Moreover, unless its 
habits have undergone a very great change, it is not likely that the 
males would have retreated and left their females in the lurch. In 
my experience the male invariably advances toward the foe and 
secures the safe retreat of its female, and on such occasions acts with 
ferocious courage. Again, to capture oven a female gorilla by hand 
and by simple force is, I think, impossible. No one who has seen 
the animal in its native forests, and watched the exhibition of its 
enormous strength, would believe the account. It seems probable^ 
therefore, that Hanno met only the Troglodytes niger^ or chimpanzee, 
which is common in the mountains and forests of Senegambia, and 
which does not attack man.” 

Prom six hundred years before the Christian Era to the year 1590, 
Hanno’s “wild-men** were met with but in the pages of Pliny, and 
the wild-man*s comitry remained unvisited — at leasts by any one 
capable of leaving a lasting record of his visit. In the above men* 
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tioned yeari however, Andrew Battel sojourning for a while in west 
tropical Africa, made the acquaintance of the hideous gorilla, and 
furnished to the civilized world some further particulars concerning ^ 
Batters account of the animal is preserved in Purchases “ Pilgrimages , 
or. Eolations of the World,” published in 1748. He mentions two 
different apes, the pongo and the engeco. 

“The greater of these two monsters is called pongo in their 
language, and the lesser is called engeco. The pongo is in all 
proportions like a man, for ho is very tall, and hath a man’s face> 
hollow-eyed, with long haires upon his brows. His body is full of 
haire, but not very tliicke, and it is of a duimish colour. He 
differeth not from man but in his legges, for they have no calfe. 
Ho goeth alwaies upon liis legs, and carrieth his hands clasped on 
the nape of his necke when he goeth upon the ground. They sleepe 
in trees, and build shelter from the raine. They feed upon the fruit 
that they find in the woods, and upon ants ; for they eate no kind of 
flesh. They cannot speake, and have no understanding more than a 
beast. The people of the countrie when they travaile in the woods 
make fires where they sleepe in the night ; and in the morning when 
they are gone, the pongos will come and scat about the fire till it 
goeth out ; for they have no understanding to lay the wood together. 
They goe many together, and kill many negroe that travaile in the 
woods. Many times they fall upon elephants which come to feed 
where they be, and so beat them with their clubbed fists and pieces 
of wood that they will runne roaring away from them, llie pongos 
are never taken alive, because they are so strong, ten men cannot hold 
one of them : but they take many of their young ones with poisoned 
arrows. The young pongo hangeth on his mother’s belly with his 
hands fast clasped about her, so that, when the country people kill any 
of the females, they take the young, which hangs fast upon the mother. 
When they die among themselves, they cover the dead with groat 
heapes of boughs and wood, which is commonly found in the forests.” 

Despite the absurd and fantastic garniture with which Battel’s 
ignorance and superstition, or powerful imagination, enveloped his 
wondrous story, still, that it was substantially correct, modern discovery 
has put beyond question. Kot until very lately, however; for although 
after Battel came Nieremberg and Bosnian, and as lately as 1819, Bow- 
ditch (“ Narrative of a Mission from Cape Coast Castle to Ashantee ” ) 
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STKUCTUKE OF TIIF GOKILLA. 

Let tlio sensitive reader for a nioiiicnt contemplate the frightful 
animal pictured in these pages, and then endeavour to imagine it 
his progenitor. Let him take cognizance of its bestial head, its eyes 
gloaming savagely from the pits in which they are sunk, its neckless 
trunk, its big-tusked jaws, its tremendous hairy limbs, its hand-like 
feet, and curved spine, and then fancy the terrible boast an ancestor ! 

Monstrous and absurd as the notion is, it is one that has no lack 
of entertainers. Mon even of the most profound scientific knowledge 
have thought the subject sufficiently grave for their discussion ; and, 
though non-affinity between human and gorilla-nature has been clearly 
established, there are doubtless weak heads among us who are not 
yet reassured. To my humble thinking, the way in w^hich science 
has handled the matter, the formidable array of argument that it has 
been thought nocc^ary to advance in confutation of the idea of a 
transformation of the ape to man, is enough to make the strongest 
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minds amongst us rather uneasy. It is, therefore, comforting to find 
the great Owen, after devoting scores of pages to the gorilla question, 
winding up as follows : “ Nine-tenths therefore of the differences, 
especially those very striking ones manifested by the pelvis and pelvic 
extremities, as distinguishing the gorilla and chimpanzee from the 
human species, must stand in contravention of the hypothesis of 
transmutation and progressive development, until the supporters of 
that hypothesis are enabled to adduce the facts and cases which 
demonstrate the conditions of the modifications of such cases.” 

The equally astute Du Chaillu is just as anxious to pacify our 
alarms. “There are two points of great dilference I must remark 
on,” says ho, “ which still farther establish in my opinion the vast 
chasm which lies between even the lowest forms of the human race 
and the highest of the apes. One of these is, that in the apes the 
vertebral column has a single curvature in the form of a bow, and 
is thus enabled to act like an clastic spring, which preserves tin 
animal from sudden shocks while running or leaping on all-fourn. 
Tvloreover, the mode of articulation of the head with the spinal 
column obliges man to maintain himself erect, while in the ape it in 
such that the head must be thrown backwards when in an erect 
])Osition, in order to maintain the balance of the body ; and I liavti 
frequently observed the fact that the gorilla is not able to preserv*5 
liimsclf for any considerable length of time in an erect posture.” 

The reader Avill be good enough to acquit mo of error, in thua 
giving him the verdict of two eminent anatomists, before I have 
laid before him the evidence on which tliat verdict is based. The 
departure fi*om the ordinary rule is intentional, — ^perpetrated with a 
kindly meaning indeed, and with a view of fortifying and comforting 
the adventurer before he commences an exploration of the curiosities 
of gorilla formation. 

Take a living adult gorilla. If ho is tall, ho stands about five 
feet nine inches high j if short, not more than five feet one, or two 
inches. In fact, in height gorillas vary as much as mankind. The 
colour of his skin is jot black. This, however, is only apparent on 
the face, the chest, and the palms of the paws, which are without 
the iron-grey hairy covering thv.t envelopes the remainder of the 
body. The hair on the arms is darker than tl^^ rest, and as much 
as two inches in length ; and possesses the peculiarity of growing 
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upwards on the fore-arm, and downwards on the main-aim. The 
hideous head is covered with reddish-brown and short hair^ like an 
old-fashioned, carrotj scratch wig. This red head-dress is invariably 
worn by the males, but the females do not attain it till they are 
grown up. 

The black hide of the gorilla is as thick as the skin of the ox. 
Lut not nearly so tough; indeed, under the arms and near the hips 
it is especially tender. The breast of both male and female is bare. 
Old females are occasionally found with their backs as well as their 
breasts denuded of hair, occasioned, it is supposed, by a habit they 
have of squatting on the ground by night, and resting with their 
backs to the trunk of a tree. The gorilla^s eyes are restless, deeply 
sunken, and overhung by the bony frontal ridge, which gives to the face 
a perpetual and ferocious scowL The mouth is wide, the lips sharply 
cut^ and exliibiting no red at the edges, and the jaws are of tremendous 
weight and power. When the gorilla is enraged, his thin, black lips 
shrink, his formidable double row of fangs, oven to the most back- 
ward ones, are plainly revealed, and look none the less terrible for 
being cased in a mouth of the intensest red. 

The gorilla possesses eyebrows, which, however, are ill-defined, 
and lost in the hair of the scalp. The eyelashes are also scanty. The 
ears are marvellously lilce human ears, but smaller, and the nose more 
like a man's nose than that of any other ape ; it having a project- 
ing nose bone. The chest is of great capacity, and the shoulders, 
on which the creature’s head seems fixed without the intervention 
of anything like a neck, exceedingly broad. The abdomen is of 
immense size, very prominent, and rounding at the sides. Tlie 
arms have prodigious muscular development, and are very long, 
extending to the kneea From the wrist to the elbow the gorilla's 
arm is of uniform size. The great length of the arms, and the 
shortness of the legs, form one of the chief deviations from man. 
These arms do not appear so long when contrasted with the trunk 
as with the legs, the latter being short, decreasing in size iron 
below the knee to the ankles, having no calf. Wlien the aTiimfll walks 
erect (a mode of locomotion, be it observed, by no means invariably 
indulged in), the knees are bent at the joints, and the back has a 
forward stoop. The gorilla’s track when running on all-fours is 
peculiar, the hind feet leaving no trace of their touch upon the 
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ground. Only the bell of the sod the thumb whicli answers 
to our ^eat toe^ seems to toucL The fingers of the fine-hand are 
only lightly marked on the ground. 
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The hands of the terrible animal, especially in the male, aie of 
immense proportions. The fingers are short and thick, the circum- 
ference of the middle finger at the first joint being in some gorill.is 
over six inches. The skin on the back of the fingers, near the 
middle phalanx, is callous and very thick, which shows that the 
most usual mode of progression of the animal is on all-fours, and 
resting on the knuckles. The thumb is shorter than in man, and not 
half 60 thick as the fore-finger. The hands are hairy as far as the 
di\dsion of the fingers, those, as in man, being covered with short thin 
hairs. The nails are black, and shaped like those of man, but smaller 
in proportion, and projecting very slightly beyond the ends of the 
fingers. They are stout and strong, and always seem much worn. 
The hand of the gorilla is almost as wide as it is long, and in this* 
it approaches nearer than any other of the apes to that of man. 

The foot of the wild-man ” resembles a giant hand, the transverse 
wrinkles of the great toe bespeaking its free and frequent use. The 
middle or third too is longer than the second or fourth; the fifth 
proportionately shorter as with us. The toes are divided into three 
groups, so to speak. Tlie two joints of the great toe measured in one 
specimon six and a h.ilf inches in circumference. As a whole the foo*. 
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of the gorilla presents a great likeness to the foot of maUi and by fiir 
more so that of any other ape. In no other animal is the foot 
so well adapted for the maintenance of the erect position. 

Disagreeably striking as is the shape of the living gorilla as 
compared with that of man, it becomes infinitely more so when the 
frames of both are stripped of their fleshy covering, and the bare 
skeletons placed side by side. ‘^The gorilla skeleton/* says Du 
Chaillu, the skull excepted, resembles the bony frame of man more 
than that of any other anthropoid ape. In the form and proportions 
of the pelvis, the number of ribs, the length of the arm, the width 
of the hand, and the structure and arches of the feet, all these 
characteristics appear to mo to place the gorilla nearer to man than 
any other anthropoid ape is placed.** 

Speaking of the similitude of the gorilla’s limbs with those of man, 
Owen says, “The characteristics of the limbs in man are their near 
equality of length, but the lower limbs are the longest. The arms 
in man reach to the middle of the thigh ; in the gorilla they nearly 
attain the knee, in the cliimpanzee they reach below the knee, in 
the orang they reach the ankle, in the siamang they reach the sole ; 
in most gibbons the whole palm can be applied to the ground without 
the trunk being bent forward beyond its naturally inclined position 
on the legs. In no quadrumana does the humerus (fore-arm) exceed 
the ulna (main-arm) so much in length as in man — only in the very 
highest and most anthropoid class, viz. the gorilla and chimpanzee, 
does it exceed the ulna at all in length; in all the rest, as in the 
lower quadrupeds, the fore-arm is longer than the arm. The humerus 
in the gorilla, though less long compared with the ulna than in man, 
is longer than in the chimpanzee. . . . The dilforence in the length of 
the upper limbs, as compared with the trunk, is but little between 
man and the gorilla.** 

From the solo of his foot to the poll of his ugly head, then, it 
would appear that a resemblance — ^more or less faint — to the human 
form may be traced. At that point, however, thank goodness, the 
likeness ceases. The cranial difierences existing between oven the 
very lowest order of man and ape kind are broad and unmistakable. 
In the most uncivilized races, such as the aboriginals of Van Dieman’s 
Land, the brain is ipmaller than in the more cultivated order ; con- 
sequently, in the former case, the cranium rises and expands in a less 
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degroo, and a greater projection of the fore part of the face is the 
Inevitable result. Compared with the gorilla, however, this pro- 
jection bf the jaws sinks into insignificance ; indeed, in the latter, 
the facial angle is 49®, compared with 75® in the Bushman. 

The system of dentition, too, is, as regards man, entirely distinct 
from the highest class of ape. Indeed, as Owen remarks, the 
equable length of the human teeth, the concomitant absence of any 
break in the series, and of any sexual difference in the development 
of different teeth, are to be viewed by the light of actual knowledge 
as being primitive and unalterable specific peculiarities of man 
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Teeth are not influenced in their growth by the action of neigh- 
bouring muscles ; pressure upon their bony sockets may affect theu 
growth after they are protruded, but ''-ot the specific proportion and 
forms of the crowns of teeth of limited and determinate growth. 

Heason holds no throne in the man-ape*s shallow skull — ^he lacks 
that quality without which man himself would be a gorilla, or some- 
thing very like it. The difference of size of brain or cranial capacity 
between the highest ape and the lowest man is vastly in favour of 
the latter. In the gorilla,” says Dr. Morton, a celebrated American 
anatomist, the range is only from twenty-four to thirty-five, including 
both sexes ; but from thirty-five in the ape, the capacity expands at 
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once tu sixty-tliree in the lowest human cr ani u m .** Du ChaillUi 
speaking on the same subject, says, “The cranial capacity of a young 
gorilla is fiom twenty to twenty -two cubic inches ; supposing a sub- 
A3C[uent development equal in measure to tliat in man, this would 
I )roduco an animal of a high grade of intelligence. But this develop- 
ment does not take place: the actual increase in brain in the adult 
gorilla (or other anthropoid apes) over the young is very slight. Tlic 
head increases in size and weight with ago ; blit it is the bones that 
grow into a hard, firm, brain case ; the brain itself remains almost 
without increase in weight or size. This proves conclusively that 
the animal has very limited powers of intelligence ; and, from my 
own observations, I believe that the limit of that intelligence may bo 
reached in a single year of its life. . . . Wo see, then, that the bmin 
I)resen’’es the material and zoological characters of man ; and, though 
often inferior in appearance to that of the chimpanzee, gorilla, or 
orang, is nevertheless an undeniable human brain. Disease or degra- 
dation in continued reproduction may dwarf a man, but will never 
make of him an ape.” 

Let us hope that the notion of a transformation of an ape into 
man’s perfect shape will, from sheer lack of support, fall away and die 
out. It may, however, be interesting to know that the absurd idea 
has been familiar to the minds of men for several hundred years past, 
and that no harm has come of it. Good old Henry More treating 
of the subject in his “Conjectura Cabbalistica ’* (1662), speaks to 
the purpose : “ Of a truth, vile epicurism and sensuality will make the 
soul of man so degenerate and blind, that he will not only be content 
to slide into brutish immorahty, but please himself in this very opinion 
tliat he is a real brute already — an ape, a satyro, or baboon — and that 
the best of men are no bettor, saving that civilizing of them, and 
industrious education, has made them appear in a more refined shape, 
and long inculcate precepts have been mistaken for connate principles 
of honesty and natural knowledge, otherwise there be no indispensable 
grounds of religion and virtue, but that has happened to be taken up 
by over-'i'uling customs. Which things, I dare say, are as easily 
confutable as any conclusion in mathematics is demonstrable. But 
as many as are thus sottish, let them enjoy their own wildness and 
ignorance; it is sufficient for a good man that he is conscious unto 
himself that he is iftore nobly descended, better bred and bom, and 
more skilfully taught by the purged faculties of his own mind.” 
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The accounts hitlierto prevalent 
in Europe of the gorilla’s ordinary 
ways of life in the gloomy depths 

f \ ^ 

of the African jungle have been 
ulIi as iLiako out the animal a perfect demon — a monster who, armed 
with a tremendous bludgeon, haunted the skirts of his giim domain, 
and beat to a jelly women and childi’en who came that way ; or else, 
ensconced in the lower boughs of a great tree, he waited till the 
doomed traveller came beneath, and then, lowering an hind leg, 
twitched his great toes round the man's neck, and hoisting him high 
up, choked him outright, and then with a hideous laugh throw 
the carcase down. His four-footed neighbours, said the credulous 
narrators, were not a moment safe from his fiendish malice; and 
when the peacoful elephant was quietly nibbling at^ the green bud-, 
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(he gorilla, clutching his bludgeon, would steal along the branches and 
fetch the trunk of the unsuspecting feeder such a tremendous blow, 
AS to send it off howling with fright and pain. • 

At last, however, the maligned beast has a chance of having his 
rase fairly set before the world. Mr. Du Chaillu is his champion. T 
am sorry,*' he says, to be the dispeller of such agreeable delusions ; 
but the gorilla does not lurk in trees by the roadside, and drag iij) 
unsuspicious passers-by in its claws, and choke them to death in its 
vice like paws ; it does not attack the elephant and beat him to death 
with sticks ; it does not carry off women fi*om the native villages ; it 
does not even build itself a house of leaves and twigs in the forest trees, 
and sit on the roof, as has been confidently reported of it. It is not 
gregarious even ; and the numerous stories of its attacking in great 
numbers have not a grain of truth in them.*^ After this brief 
summary of what it does not do, the great African explorer then 
proceeds minutely to describe what it does — how and where it lives, 
wliat it eats, how it sleeps, with every other particular of the man-ape’s 
domestic economy. 

First, as to its food. Though it has such immense canines (teeth), and 
though its vast strength, doubtless, fits it to capture and kill almost 
every animal that frequents the forest, the gorilla is a strict vegetarian. 
In the stomachs of all the animals of this genus killed by Chaillu, ho 
found scarcely anything but berries, pine-apple leaves, and other 
vegetable matter. It is a vast feeder, as its enormous paunch indi- 
cates ; and it is doubtless owing to the difficulty of finding sufficimit 
food to support his great frame, and enormous muscular development, 
that the animal leads the nomadic life he does, scarcely ever being 
found two consecutive days in the same neighbourhood. 

It has been supposed that its habit of eating fruit, and berries, and 
green leaves, betokened it an inhabitant of trees. Du Chaillu, 
however, contradicts this. He tells us that he found his giant game 
almost always on the ground ; and that^ although they often ascend 
the trunks to gather berries and nuts, they stay among the branches 
only long enough to devour what favourite food may be within reach, 
and then return to the ground. Moreover, the contents of the animal’s 
stomach went to prove that^ as a rule, it need not climb at all in 
search of food, its staple sustenance being wild sugar-cane, certain 
berries that grow Aoae to the ground, and a sort of walnut with so 
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hard a shell that it reqtiires a strong blow with a heavy hammer to 
break it. Between the vice-like jaws of the gorilla, however, this 
iron-cased nut is of no more account than a filbert between the laps of 
a pair of nutcrackers. 

It lives in the densest and darkest portions of the African jungle, 
preferring deep wooded valleys and also rugged heights. As a rule, 
carnivorous animal a of formidable strength share this jungle strong- 
hold with the ‘'wild man,” and if ho did not take care of his young 
ones, he might any hour of the day or night be le^t childless ; so, baby 
gorilla is safely cradled “ on the tree top,” and father gorilla, squatting 
down at the trunk, discusses family matters with his “good lady,” 
and evinces not the least fear though half a dozen leopards bo lurking 
within a yard of him. 

Tlie gorilla is innocent of the crime of polygamy. In every instance, 
Du Chaillu found the adult male and female, one of each sex, 
wandering together, except, indeed, the rare case of some sour old 
giant of his tribe solitary, and more dangerous to meet than any two 
of his sociable brethren. The male gorilla, however, under the 
mildest circumstances, is never averse to a fight with man, especially 
a black man, the very sight of whom seems to drive the animal half- 
mad with rage. “ In all my hunts and encounters with these animals,” 
says Du Chaillu, “ I never knew a grown male run ofi*. When I 
surprised a pair of gorillas, the male was generally sitting down on a 
rock, or against a tree in the darkest comer of the jungle, where the 
brightest sun loft its traces only in a dim and gloomy twilight ,• the 
female was mostly feeding near by, and it is singular that she almost 
always gave the alarm by running off with sudden cries and shrieks. 
Then the male, sitting for a moment with a savage frown on his face, 
slowly rises to his feet, and looking with glowing and malign eyes at 
the intruders, begins to beat his breast, and lifting up his round head, 
utters his frightful roar. This begins with several sharp barks, like 
an enraged or mad dog, whereupon ensues a long, deeply guttural 
rolling roar continued for over a minute, and which, doubled and 
multiplied by the resounding echoes of the forest, fills the hunter's 
ear like the deep rolling thunder of the approaching storm.” 

The common walk of the gorilla is not on his hind legs, but on all- 
fours. In this posture the arms are so long that the head and breast 
are raised considerably, and, as it runs, the hind legs are brought for 
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benealh the body. The leg and arm on the same side move together, 
giving to the beast a curious waddle. It can run at great speed. 
The young one, however, pursued by the hunter, runs ofif half-erect, 
looking not unlike a negro making off from pursuit. When the female 
runs from danger, her baby clasps her round the neck, and hangs 
beneath her breast with its hind legs about her body. Even in its 
infancy, however, the gorilla gives evidence of its fierce and untamable 
nature, combined with marvellous strength. The capture of an infant 
gorilla is thus graphically described by Du Chaillu : — 

“ On the 4th of May, I had one of the greatest pleasures of my 
whole life. Some hunters who had been out on my account brought 
in a young gorilla alive. I cannot describe the emotions with which 
I saw the struggling little brute dragged into the village ; all the 
hardships I had endured in Africa were rewarded in that moment. It 
was a little fellow of between two and three years old, two feet six 
inches in length, and as fierce and stubborn as a grown animal could 
have been. 

‘*By the hunters’ account, they were going, five in number, to a 
village near the coast, and walking very silently through the forest, 
when they heard what they immediately recognised as the cry of a 
young gorilla for its mother. The forest was silent. It was about 
noon, and they immediately determined to follow the cry. Presently 
they heai-d it again. Gun in hand, the brave fellows crept noiselessly 
towards a clump of wood, where the baby gorilla evidently was. They 
knew the mother would bo near ; and there was a likelihood that the 
male, the most dreaded of all, might be there too. But they deter- 
mined to risk all, and, if at all possible, to take the young one alive, 
knowing \vhat a joy it would be for me. Presently they perceived the 
bush moving, and, crawling a little fuither on in dead silence, scarce 
breathing ^vith excitement, they beheld what has seldom been seen, 
even by the negroes, a young gorilla, seated on the ground, eating 
some berries that grew close to the earth. A few feet farther on sat 
the mother, also eating of the same fruit. 

“Instantly they made ready to fire ; and none too soon, for the old 
female saw them as they raised their guns, and they had to pull 
triggers without delay. Happily, they wounded her mortally, and she 
folk The young one, hearing the noise of the gun, ran to his mother, 
and clung to hor^ hiding his face, and embracing her body. The 
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tree, which he climbed with 
agility, where he sat and 
roared at them savagely. 
They were now perplexed 
how to get at him ; no one 
cared to run the chance of 
being bitten by the savage 
little beast^ and shoot it they 
would not. At last they cut 
down the tree, and, as it fell, 
dexterously threw a cloth 
over the head of the young 
monster, and thus gained 
time to secure it while it 
was blinded. With all these 
precautions, one of the men 
received a severe bite on the 
hand, and another had a piece 
taken out of his leg. 
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where the excitement was intense. As the animal was lifted out of 
the canoe in wliich he had come a little way do'^vn the river, he 
roared, and bellowed, and looked round wildly with his wicked little 
eyes, giving fair warning that if ho could only get at some of ii**, 
ho would take his revenge. 

saw that the stick hurt his neck, and I immediately set about 
having a cage made for him. In two hours wo built a strong bamboo 
house, with the slats securely tied at such a distance apart that ^\^i 
could see the gorilla, and it could see out. Here the thing w.i.- 
immediately deposited; and now, for the first time, I had a fail 
chance to examine my prize. It was a young male gorilla, evident!} 
not yet three years old, fully able to 'walk alone, and possessed 
for its ago, of most extraordinary strength and muscular develoj'- 
ment. Its greatest length proved afterwards to be two feet six 
inches. Its face and hands wore very black ; eyes not so mucli 
sunken as in the adnlt^s. TJio hair began first at the eyebrows and 
rose to the cro'wn, where it was a reddish-brown. It camo do'\)'i 
the sides of the face in lines to the lower jaw — much as our beard, 
grow. The upper lip was covered with short, coarse hair; tla 
lower lip had longer hair. The eyelids were very slight and thin , 
eyebrows straight, and three-quarters of an inch long.” 

Du Cliaillu, having caged his prisoner, sought to make friend? 
with it. This, however, the captive seemed to regard as adding' 
insult to injury. It retreated sullenly, roaring, to the furthermost 
corner of its prison, and, when its amicable gaoler approached to 
reassure it, darted at his legs, and, despite a nimble retreat, succeeded 
ill catching Du Chaillu^s trousers in his terrible grip and tearing a 
piece out. A cup of water and some forest berries were procured 
for the prisoner, and when the company had retired out of sight 
ho condescended to take his dinner. On the second day, however, 
ho was even more vindictive and outrageous than the first. No 
one could go near liis cage without he roared, and leapt, and mouthed, 
as though nothing short of rending his enemies to little bits would 
over pacify him. Food was thrust between the bars of his cage 
to no purpose ; he would neither cat nor drink, and met all advances 
with the most obstinate contempt. 

On the fourth day he managed to gnaw his bars asunder, and tht 
prison was discovered empty. The utmost consternation prevailo i 
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in the camp, the hands were called together, and a ro^captui-ing 
expedition resolved on. However, the cunning Joe (so Du Chaillii 
christened him) had not strayed far. Eeturning to liis room to 
fetch a gun, a tcnible, yet to the oxplorei'^s oars delicious, growling 
emanated from beneath the bedstead, and there was Master Joe 
Gorilla crouched down and regarding his master with aj\ unmifl- 
takable ‘‘ touch-me-if-you-dare ” expression. 

“ How to take him was a puzzling question. Ho had shown such 
strength and such rage already, that not even I cared to run the 
chance of being badly bitten in a hand-to-hand struggle. Meantime, 
Joe stood in the middle of tho room looking about for his enemies, 
[ despatched some fellows for a net, and, waiting till he became 
piiet, opened tlic door quickly and threw tho net over his head; 
fortunately wo succeeded at the first throw in fatally entangling 
the young monster, who roared frightfully, and struck and kicked 
in every direction, under the net. I took hold of tho back of his 
neck, two men seized his arms and another the legs ; and thus 
bold by four men, this extraordinary little creature still proved most 
troublesome. We carried him as quickly as we could to tho cage, 
wliich liad been repaired, and locked liim in.^^ 

As ho still continued his impish behaviour, starvation was tried, 
and not without success, for, when very hungry, he, after a fort- 
night’s drilling, would occasionally snatch a mouthful of food from 
Du Chaillu’s hand, immediately, however, retreating to a far corner 
of his ciig(i to devour it, llis yearning for freedom, however, was 
as slroug as ever, and once more gnawing a hole in his gaol wall he 
was fairly off and away across the prairie, and halted not till ho 
reached a clump of trees, into the midst of which he sprang and 
roared defiance to his i)ursuers. As, however, the men moved 
determinedly towards liim, ho matle a sudden dash at the foremost 
one, and, heing thus engaged, the net was once more cast over liis 
haad, and he was seenred and carried, lacking and plunging, into 
the village. After this ho was chained by the neck, and, seeing 
all chance of cscai)0 from bondage at an end, liis wild spirit cliafed 
and chafed till, ten days after his second recapture, he suddenly died. 

This was not Du Chaillii’s only experiment at gorilla rearing. 
However, he never succeeded, and expresses his •perfect conviction 
ihat no one ever will succeed. He has tried them at all ages ; 
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from the tiny creature without teeth and unable to walk, to lialf 
grown ** shavers” of the age and size of the terrible Joe. On the 
occasion of the capture of the youngest gorilla of alV a scene 
occurred of a peculiarly touching character. 

‘‘On the 25th I got a second young gorilla. This time I was 
accessory to its capture. We were walking along in silence when 
I heard a cry, and presently saw before me a female gorilla, with 
a tiny baby gorilla hanging to her breast, and sucking. The mother 
was stroking the little one, and looking fondly down at it ; and the 
scene was so pretty and touching that I hold my fire and considered — 
like a soft-hearted fellow — ^whether I had not better leave them in 
peace. Before I could make up my mind, however, my hunter fired 
and killed the mother, who fell without a struggle. 

“The baby clung to her, and with pitiful cries endeavoured to 
ittract her attention. I came up, and when it saw me it hid its 
poor little head in its mother’s breast. It could neither 'walk nor 
bite, so we could easily manage it; and I carried it while the men 
bore the mother on a pole. When we got to the village another 
scene ensued. The men put the body do'w’n, and I set the little 
fellow near. As soon as he saw his mother he crawled to hci 
and threw himself on her breast. lie did not find his accustomed 
nourishment, and I saw ho perceived that something was the matter. 
He crawled over the body, smelt at it, and gave utterance from 
time to time to a plaintive cry, ‘ Hoo, hoo, hoo ! ’ which touched 
my heart. 

“I could get no milk for this little fellow, who could not cat 
ind he consequently dicxl on the third day after he was caught.” 
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HOW THE GOEILLA IS HUNTED. 

0^s of tho most serious difficulties of gorilla hunting is, that the 
haunts selected hy the anunal are so impenetrable and gloomy, that, 
to get a fair aim, it is necessary to approach within eight or ten yards. 
To meet a male gorilla means death to either yourself or him j and 
the only chance the hunter has of saying his life is, that his very first 
shot may stretch the hairy monster dead on the ground There is no 
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Budi thing as reloading and trying your luck again : the gorilla gives 
no more than he asks — a single turn. You fire and miss ; then woo 
betide you. 

Knowing, then, that on a single trigger-pulling hangs his life, the 
experienced hunter takes core to reserve his fire till the animars near 
approach makes his destruction tolerably certain. Flight, in case of 
failure, is simply absurd. ‘‘There have been negroes who, made 
desperate by their frightful danger, have faced the gorilla, and struck 
at him with the empty gun. But they have only had time for one 
harmless blow; the next moment, the huge arm comes down with 
fatal force, breaking musket and skull with one blow. I imagine no 
animal is so fatal in its attack on man as this, for the reason that it 
meets him face to face, and uses its arms as its weapons of offence—^ 
just as a man or a prize-fighter would — only that it has longer arms, 
and vastly greater strength, than the strongest boxer the world ever 
saw.” 

The hunter having tracked his game, a dead halt ensues, and then, 
while the man nervously clutches his precious gun, “the beast 
advances by short stages, uttering his diabolical roar, and beating 
his vast breast with his paws, producing a dull reverberation, as of 
an immense bass drum. His walk is a waddle, and he balances 
himself by swinging his arms somewhat as sailors walk on ship-board ; 
and the vast paunch, the round bullet head, joined awkwardly to the 
trunk, with scarce a vestige of neck, and the great muscular arms and 
deep cavernous breast, give to this waddle an ungainly horror which 
adds to his ferocity of appearance. At the same time, the deep-set 
grey eyes sparkle out with gloomy malignity; the features are 
jontorted in hideous wrinkles ; and the slight sharply cut lips, drawn 
Hpj reveal tlie long fangs and the powerful jaws, in which a human 
limb would bo crushed as a biscuit. When the hunter has fired 
at the gorilla, he stands still : to run would be fatal If the hunter 
lias missed, ho must battle for his life, hoping by some piece of 
unexpected good luck to escape a fatal blow, and come off, perhaps, 
maimed for life, as I have seen several in the up-river villages. 
Fortunately, the gorilla dies as easily as man ; a shot in the breast. 

If fairly delivered, is sure to bring him down. He falls forward on 
his face, his long rjuscular arms outstretched, and uttering with his 
Lost breath a hideous death-cry— half-roar, half-shriek— which, while 
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it announces to the hunter his safety, yet tingles his ears with a 
dreadful note of human agony. It is this lurking reminiscence cf 
humanity, indeed, which makes one of the chief ingredients of the 
hunter's excitement in his attack of the gorilla.” 

As a rule, the natives of the interior arc very fond of the meat of 
gorilla, which is dark red and very tough. Especial value is set on 
gorilla brain, which is made into two sorts of charms — one to give 
the wearer great success as a hunter, and the other, to make the fair 
sex look kindly on him. So dangerous is gorilla hunting accounted 
among the natives, that to kill one is to stamp a man as a brave fellow 
for the rest of his days. Doubtless it is the charm ” that does it ; 
the question of gorilla meat hardly entering into the business. To 
be a successful hunter and a successful suitor are the two sole ftims 
of savage life ; and no stronger inducement could be held out to 
tempt him to face the giant ape. In Du Chaillu’s case it was very 
different ; his stomach loathed the tough red meat, and he no more 
believed in the talismanic efficacy of gorilla brain than ho did that 
the moon was made of green cheese. Pure love of scientific research, 
and a yearning to advance the cause of civilization, were the sole 
reasons for his becoming a gorilla hunter ; though not so absorbed 
was ho with anatomical speculations, but that he proved himsell 
every inch ” a thorough sportsman ; with a quick eye for danger, 
and a bold heart and a ready hand to meet it. His account of his 
first gorilla is brimful of terrible interest : — 

‘‘The singular noise of the breaking of tree-branches continued, 
and we walked with the greatest care, making no noise. The 
countenances of the men showed that they thought themselves 
engaged in a very serious undertaking; but wo pushed on, until 
finally we thought we saw, tlirough the thick woods, the moving of 
the branches and small trees, which the great beast was tearing down, 
probably to get from them the berries and fruits he lives on. 
Suddenly, as we were creeping along in a silence which made a 
heavy breath seem loud and distinct, the woods were at once filled 
with the tremendous barking roar of the gorilla. Then the underbrush 
swayed rapidly just aliead, and presently before us stood an immense 
male. Ho had gone through the jungle on his all-fours ; but when 
he saw our party, he erected himself, and looljjd us boldly in the 
face. Ho stood about a dozen yards from us, and was a sight I 
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think I shall never forget Nearly six feet high (lie proved four inches 
shorter), with inunense body, huge chest, and great muscular arms, 
with fiercely glaring large deep-gray eyes, and a hellish expression of 
fiice, which seemed to me like some nightmare vision, thus stood 
before us the king of the A&ican forest He was not afiraid of us. 
He stood there and beat his chest with his huge fists till it resounded 
like an immense bass drum, which is their mode of offering defiance, 
meantime giving vent to roar after roar. 

His eyes began to flash fiercer as we stood motionless on the 
defensive, and the crest of his short hair which stands on his forehead 
began to twitch rapidly up and down, while his powerful fangs were 
shown as he again sent forth a thundering roar. And now truly he 


reminded me of nothing but some hellish 
dream creature — a being of that hideous order, 
half-man half beast, which we find pictured 
by old artists in some representations 
of the infernal regions. He advanced 
a few steps, then stopped to utter 
that hideous roar again, advanced 
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again, and ilnally stopped at a distance of about six yards from ua 
And hero, just as he began anotlier of his roars, beating his breast in 
rage, we fired and killed him. 

With a groan, which had something terribly human in it, and yet 
was full of bnitishness, he fell forward on his face. Tlie body shook 
convulsively for a few minutes, the limbs moved about in a strugglirg 
way, and then all was quiet— death had done its work, and I had 
leisure to examine the huge body.” 

In this, as in almost every hunting incident quoted by Du Chaillu, 
the animal’s inability to support himself for any length of time on 
Ids hind legs i-i especially noticed. On one occasion, when the gorilla 
advanced to within six yards (the length of an ordinary room) 
of the hunter before he was shot, it is said “ his short and slender 
legs are unable to sustain the vast body, lliey totter beneath the 
weight, and the walk is a sort of waddle, in which the long arms ore 
used in a clumsy way to balance the body and keep up the iU- 
ssustained equilibrium. Twice he sat down to roar, evidently not 
trusting himself to this exertion while standing.” 

It is, however, consolatory to discover that throughout Du Chaillu’s 
gorilla-hunting experiences, only one fatal accident occurred ; indeed, 
the business-like way in which mention is made of chasiug and 
killing the animal — ‘^niy men brought in a large male” — **my 
hunters this morning brought in the remains of a gorilla ” — “ all that 
remained from dinner of a great gorilla,” <fec. &c. — that it would 
seem not nearly so terrible a beast to hunt as his shape and make 
would lead one to suppose. At the same time, it cannot be for a moment 
doubted that the severest test of a man’s nerve and pluck must be to 
find himself in a deep, silent forest-valley, with the great boughs and 
snake-like creepen interweaving overhead, and making a deep twilight ; 
— face to face with a hideous roaring man-ape, and his life to pluck 
from its clasliing jtws. The situation, however, may be better realized 
by a description* of the fatal gorilla hunt, as narrated by Du Chaillu 
himself : — 

Our little party separated, as is the custom, to stalk the woods in 
various directions. Gambo and I kept together. One brave fellow 
went off alone in a direction where he thought he could find a gorilla. 
The other three tool^ another course. We had been about an hour 
separated, when Gambo and I heard a gun fired but a little way from 
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Qfl, and presently another. TVe were already on our way to tlio spot 
where we hoped to see a gorilla slain, when the forest hegjm to resound 
with tBe most terrific roars. Gambo seized my arras in great agitation, 
and we hurried on, both filled with a dreadful and sickening alarm. 
We had not gone far, when our worst fears were realized. The poor 
bra've fellow who had gone off alone was lying on the ground in a 
pool of his own blood, and I thought at first quite dead. His bowels 
were protruding through the lacerated abdomen. Beside him lay 
his gun ; the stock was broken, and the barrel bent and flattened. It 
bore plainly the marks of the gorilla’s teeth. 

‘‘ We picked him up, and I dressed his wounds as well as I could 
with rags tom firom my 
clothes. When I had given 
him a little brandy to 
drink ho came to him- 
self, and was able, but 
with great difficulty, to 
<?pcak. He said he had 
inr*t the gorilla suddenly 
and face to face, and that 
It had not attempted to 


It was, ho said, 


1 huge male and seemed 
\cvy savage. It v/as in a 
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very gloomy part of tlie wood, and the darkness, I suppose, made him 
miftfl. He said he took good aim and fired, when the beast was only 
eight yards from him, but the ball merely wounded it in the side* It 
at once began beating its breasts, and with the greatest rage advanced 
upon To run away was impossible ; he would have been caught 

in the jungle before he had gone a dozen steps. 

" He stood his ground, and, as quickly as he could, reloaded his gun. 
Just as he raised it to fire, the gorilla dashed it out of his hands, the 
gun going off in the fall ; and then in an instant, and with a terrible 
roar, the gave him a tremendous blow with its immense open 

paw, j&ightfully lacerating the abdomen, and with this single blow 
laying bare part of the intestines. As he sank bleeding to the ground, 
the monster seized the gun, and the poor hunter thought he would 
have his brains dashed out with it But the gorilla seemed to have 
looked upon this also as an enemy, and in his rage almost flattened 
the barrel between his strong jaws. Two days afterwards the poor 
gorilla hunter died.” 


THE NSHIEGO-MBOUVK 

The nshiego-mbouve (the original picture of which, among others, 
we are enabled, through the courtesy of the publisher of Mr. Du 
Chaillu^B book, to present to our readers) differs from the gorilla in 
being smaller, milder, far more docile, and in the singular habit of 
building for itself a nest or shelter of leaves amid the higher branches 
of trees. These singular shelters are generally built about fifteen or 
twenty feet from the ground, and invariably on a tree which stands 
a little apart from others, and which has no limbs below the one on 
which the nest is placed. Chaillu saw these tree-huts as liigh as fifty 
feet &om the ground ; but this was seldom. 

A native tracker informed our gorilla hunter that the male and 
female together gather the material for their nests. This consists 
of leafy branches with which to make the roo^ and vines to tie these 
branches to the tree. The lying is done so neatly, and the roof so 
well constructed, that we are assured it is hard to understand how 
any but human hands could accomplish the work. 
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Like ilio gorilla, the nshiego is not gregarious. Tbe nests are 
never found in companies, and solitary nests are occasionally found, 
‘‘ occupied by very old nsbiego-mbouv^s, whose silvery hair and worn 
teeth attest their great age — ^hermits who had retired from the 
nshiego world.” like the gorilla, too, they live on wild fruit and 
berries. One of the most singular features of nshiego-mbouv^ 
domestic economy is that, although the male accepts the assistance 
of the female of his choice in his building operations, — she being 
“labourer” and he branch-layer — ^although he may not bo averse 
to breakfasting or dining with her, he will not condescend to occupy 
the same house. Her domicile is erected in one tree, his in another. 

As has been already observed, the nshiego is smaller than the 
gorilla; indeed, the largest nshiigo-mbouv4 shot by Chaillu measured 
but four feet and a few inches in height, while, as the reader will 
recollect, the largest of the man-apes, whose skin was preserved, was 
little short of six feet from head to heoL The chest of the nshiego is 
not nearly so capacious as that of the gorilla, and its entire muscular 
development on an altogether slighter scale. The arm of the nshiego 
is longer than that of the gorilla, one measuring, with the limbs spread 
wide apart, seven feet from finger-tip to finger-tip. 

There is also a difference in the hair of the two animals; the 
nshiego’s hair is longer, glossier, and blacker than the other, and, 
unlike the gorilla, its head is bald. The nose of the nshiego is not so 
prominent as the gorilla’s; its mouth is wider, the ears are much 
larger, and the chin is rounder, and has some short thin haim on it. 
The posteriors of the nshieg) are bare, and there the skin is white. 
The eyebrows are of tliin black hair, but long. The sides of the face 
are thinly covered with hair, commencing about the middle of the ear. 

It appears that the nsliiego-mboiiv^ has a much narrower range 
than the gorilla, and Chaillu only discovered it in the table-lands of 
the interior, and in the densest forests. It inhabits the same woods 
with the gorilla, and dwells in peace with that tremendous beast. “ I 
have watched at different times,” says Chaillu, “ the nshiego retiring 
to its rest at night, and have seen it ch’mb up to its house and seat 
itself comfortably on the projecting branch with its head in the dome 
of the roof, and its arm about the tree. The roof is generally from 
six to eight feet in its greatest diameter, and has ^e exact shape of 
an extended umbrella.” 
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A montli or so after Chaillu made the acquaintance of the 
Dshiogo-mbouvS he had the felicity of capturing a baby of the 
species^ and, according to the hunter’s graphic descriptioir of the 
capture, and indeed of the behaviour of the little animal through 
its life, one cannot help being impressed with the notion that in 
appearance and manners the little nshiego approaches mankind, or at 
least human baby-kind, quite as nearly as the man-ape itself How- 
ever, the reader shall judge for himself : — 

“ We were crossing a kind of high table-land, when wo heard the 
cry of a young animal which we all recognised to be a nshiego-mbouv4. 
Then all my troubles at once went away out of my mind, and I no 
longer felt sick or hungry. We crawled through the bush as silently 
as possible, still hearing the baby-like cry. At last, coming out into 
a little cleared space, we saw something running along the ground 
towards the spot where we stood concealed. When it came nearer, 
we saw it was a female nshiego-mbouv6 running on all fours with a 
young one clinging to her breast. She was eagerly eating some 
berries, and with one arm supported her little one. 

“ Querlaouen, who had the fairest chance, fired and brought her 
down. She dropped without a stmggle. The poor little one cried 
* Hew ! hew ! hew ! ’ and clung to the dead body, sucking the breast 
and burying its head there, in its alarm at the report of the gun. 
We hurried up in great glee to secri'e our capture. I cannot tell my 
surprise when I saw that the nshiego baby’s face was pure white — 
very white indeed — ^pallid, but as white as a white child’s. The 
mother was as black as soot in the face. 

The little one was about a foot in height. One of the men tlircw 
a cloth over its head and secured it till we could fasten it with a rope, 
for, though it was quite young, it could walk. I immediately ordered 
a return to the camp, which we reached towards evening. The little 
nshiego had been all this time separated from its dead mother, and 
now, when it was put near her body, a most touching sight ensued. 
The little fellow ran instantly to her, but, touching her on the face 
and breasts, saw evidently that some great change had happened. 
For a few minutes he caressed her as though trying to coax her back 
to lifei Then he seemed to lose all hope ; his little eyes became very 
sad, and he broke q^t into a long plaintive wail, ' Ooee ! ooee ! ooee ! ’ 
which made my heart ache for him. Ho lo )ked quite forlorn, and as 
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though he really felt his forsaken lot. The whole camp was touched 
at his sorrows, and the women were specially moved.” 

The little white-faced ap^ however, whose bereavement so touched 
the tender-hearted hunter, was not inconsolable. Within three days 
after his capture he had become so far reconciled to the decrees of 
fate, as to take his food from his master’s hand ; and within a fort- 
night became so tame as to render a chain no longer necessary, and 
he was allowed to go where he pleased. The result was that ho 
often went where he was not wanted; and he rapidly acquired a 
propensity anything but foreign to the lower grades of humanity, 
viz. to steal ^^From me,” writes his master, ^^he stole constantly. 
Ho soon found that my hut was better furnished with ripe bananas 
and other firuit than any others ; and he also discovered that the 
best time to steal from me was when I was asleep in the morning. 
At that time he used to crawl in on his tiptoes, move slyly towards 
my bed, look at my closed eyes, and, if he saw no movement, with 
an air of great relief go up and pluck several plantains. If I stirred 
in the least ho was off hke a flash, and would presently re-enter 
for another inspection. If my eyes were open when he came in on 
such a predatory trip, ho at once came up to me with an honest 
face and climbed on and caressed me. But I could easily detect 
an occasional wistful glance towards the bunch of plantains. My 
hut had no door, but was closed with a mat, and it was very funny 
to see Tommy (so the young nshiego was christened) gently raising 
one comer of this mat to see if I was asleep. Sometimes I counter- 
feited deep, and then stirred just as he was in the act of taking 
off his prize. Then he would drop everything, and make off in 
the utmost consternation.” 

During the brief existence of little Tommy I^shiego he was 
guiliy of every monkey trick ever perpetrated by his kind. He 
would sneak into the beds of the negroes on cold nights, greet his 
master in the morning with a shake of the hand and a ** Hoohoo !” 
which in his language was evidently ^‘good morning,” take coffee 
at breakfiEust as decorously as a human being, and, to his lasting 
disgrace on one occasion got ^^as drunk as a lord,” on neat brandy. 
Says Chaillu, "I found my precious bottle — ^it was the lasl^ and 
to the traveller in <this part of Ainca brandy is as indispensable 
as qumine— broken in pieces, and Master Tommy coiled up on the 
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floor by the side of the fragments in a state of mandlin drunken- 
ness. When he saw me he got up and tried to stagger up to me, 
but £is legs tottered and he fell down several times. His eyes 
had an air of human drunkenness; his arms were extended in 
vain attempts to reach me ; his voice came thick ; in tac% he 
looked disgustingly, yet comically human. It was the meudlm 
and sentimental stage of human drunkenness very well represented. 
I gave him a severe thrashing, which seemed to sober the little 
toper somewhat; but nothing could cure him of his love of liquor. 
. . . But, alas! poor Tommy. One morning he refised his food, 
seemed downcast, and was very anxious to be petted and held in 
the arms. I got all kinds of forest berries for him, but he refused 
them all He did not seem to suffer, but ate nothing, and next 
day, without a struggle, died — aged five months.” 


AFEICAN EXPLORATIONS OF ME. DU CHAILLU. 

At the anniversary meeting of the Royal Geographical Society at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Monday, May 27th, Sir Roderick 
Murchison, the chairman, thus spoke in connexion with the African 
Explorations of Mr. Du Chaillu. 

Among the great desiderata,” Sir Roderick said, which remained to be 
worked out in South Africa, one of striking interest, which was alluded to at our 
last anniyersaiy, has been answered by Mr. Bu Chaillu, a Frenchman by birth 
and education, and now a naturalized citizen of New York. We have since had 
an opportunity of hearing ttom the trayeller himself an ao(x>unt of his strange 
experience, of seeing his collection of huge anthropoid apes, quadrupeds, repfilia, 
and numerous birds, and of reading a detailed nanatiye of his eyentful wanderings. 
Liyingstone was the first to reyeal to us the great and important jfoct that the 
region of Central Afiica, extending northwards firom the Cape Colony to 8 deg. of 
south latitude, is a plateau— land occupied by great lakes, the waters of which, as 
preyiously suggested by myself, would be found to escape to the sea through 
gorges in subtending mountain chains of greater altitude than the centnd watery 
plains. Du Chaillu, on his part, has so extended his adyenturous explorations 
from the Western Coast north and south of the Equator as to describe far the 
first time the complicated riyer drainage near the coast, which he has laid down 
on a map, and also to demonstrate that a lofty wooded chain extends so far into 
the heart of the continent as apparently to form a band of separation between 
Northern and Southern Africa. In many a tract to the north of this lofty zom 
Mahomedanism has extended its sway ; but to the south of it, in these meridians, 
no green flag of the Prophet has yet b^ unfiirled, while a few zealous misskm- 
aries, living on the coasts under the Equator, and on iftth sides of the mouth oi 
the river Gaboon, have &und centres whence to propagate the gospd of Qirist 
It was in one of those seats of the missionaries that young Du Chaillu, taken 
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thitha: by his fhlher, who traded in the products of the country, first learnt tne 
rudiments of the native language of the adjacent tribes, and obtained sufficient 
information to induce him on his return to his adopted home to fit himW out 
with presents, medicines, and arms, and then to enter upon one of the boldest 
ventures which man ever undertook. In vain had the missionaries and trading 
blacks dissuaded him from such an undertaking, by depicting to him the savage 
charaote of the tribe of men (many of them cannibals) among whom he must 
trust lumself, to say nothing of the ferocity of the quadrupeds, and the impene- 
trable nature of the densely-wooded jungles and forests he would have to traverse. 
An intense love of natural history led him to plunge into these hitherto unexplored 
wilds. The giant anthropoid ape gorilla, specimens of which had a few years only 
been for the first time brought to Europe by traders on the coast, was known to 
Qourish in all his pristine vigour in the interior, and many a curious quadruped 
and bird were described as being common to that region. The die was, therefore, 
resolutely cast by the young naturalist, and, with a few black carriers and canoes, 
and without one white attendant, he dashed into thickets where no European 
liad ever put liis foot. Gaming the goodwill of chief alter chief, and being at 
length considered by their sable miqesties as a white spirit whose wrath might 
bo fatal to them, and whom they therefore propitiated, he has been enabled, 
not merely to describe the singular habits of these people, but also to make 
a sketch map of the region, and to define the course of the chief rivers, botli 
before and after they unite in a network of streams as they approach the coast. 
When at the extreme eastern point of his tour, the information he derived from 
the natives led him to believe that the rocky and densely wooded mountains 
really extended for so great a distance to the east that they might be very well 
supposed to send out enbranchments into those highlands north of the Uniayembe 
Lake of Burton and Speke, which these authors called the Mountains of the 
Mooxk Including periods of return to his friends the missionaries on tho coast, 
and his voyages to and fro, he occupied nearly four years in these arduous explora- 
tions, and got together a greater quantity of apes, quadrupeds, and birds (many of 
them never before seen) than probably ever fell to the lot of any one trav^er. It 
IS not our province here to estimate the relative value of these animals, but we 
know that, in the opinion of some of the first zoologists of Europe and America, 
Mr. Du Chaillu has not only added greatly to their pre-existing acquaintance with 
the fauna of South Africa, but has, by his clear and animated descriptions, 
convinced them that he has been as close an eye-witness of the habits of the 
gorilla and his associates as he proved himself to be their successful assailant. 
Strikingly attractive and wonderful as were his descriptions, they all carry in 
themselves an impress of substantial truthfulness. Of this no one who has 
formed the acquaintance of Mr. Du ChaiUu, and looked into his open countenance 
and met his bright and piercing eye, can for a moment doubt. Aware that the 
faithfbl description of a region so extravagantly exuberant in many natural pro- 
ductions, and inhabited by gigantic apes, and in one part by a caimibal race, 
would probably be doubted by some cavillers, Mr. Du Chaillu is quite prepared to 
meet such objectors. He knows as well as we do that many of the discoveries of 
Brace in the last century were repudiated and treated as fobles. But, with the 
advancement of geograp^cal research, the detractors of Bruce have had their own 
names consigned to oblivion, while the wonderful and so-called * travellers’ tales” 
of the great Abyssinian ei^lorer have been verified by his followers.” 

At the sarao meeting Professor Owen, in proposing Mr. Du Cl'nilh/s hcallli., 
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said, that although we previously had in England the skin of a young male 
gorilla, Mr. Du Ghaillu had for the first time brought skins of fhll-grown male 
and fij^-grown female animals of different ages, with skulls and skeletons*— the 
amplest, rarest, and most interesting illustrations of the lower creation that had 
ever reached Europe. Besides that, he had brought illustrations of at least two 
well-marked varieties of the chimpanzee. The condition of those skins showed 
that they had been preserved by means of arsenical preparations, such as an able, 
practised collector of rare animals would know how to use, and difiering in that 
respect fix)m the skins that were dried and brought from the interior by negroes. 
They indicated, in fact, that they had been prepared at the places where the 
animals were stated to have been killed. Then Mr. Du Ghaillu had added 
considerably, and in veiy important respects, to our knowledge of the habits of 
those animals, and his statements clearly showed that they were based on 
direct and actual observation. When they were tested by what we previously 
knew of the gorilla, for example, they were found exactly to accord with 
inferences published previously to the appearance of Mr. Du Chaillu’s book. We 
could not judge of the extent of a man’s travels by the number of new species 
with which he returned. It would be very unjust to estimate the dangers and 
privations experienced by a traveller by such a test, inasmuch as a country like 
Tasmania, for instance, or Kew Zealand, having a climate like our own, would 
furnish him with almost as many new species as skins he might bring home ; 
whereas, the conditions of life on the West Coast of tropical AMca were, on the 
whole, so similar, that the animals through a considerable range of that coast 
did not differ much in species. That arose from the law of geographical dis- 
tribution. Animals and birds were described in scientific jounuds in America as 
new species that had never been disproved to be so. He believed that Mr. Dn 
Ghaillu had brought home new skins that were bond fide new ; and they were sent 
over to America and described in their scientific journals as new. Then, if he had 
not brought home new species, he had brought home new illustrations of the most 
important and singular species, besides illustrations of at least two distinct 
varieties of the chimpanzee ; and whether one judged of Mr. Du Ghaillu by 
personal intercourse, by his material evidences, by what he appeared to have 
seen of the living habits of the animals he described— testing those accounts 
by what we know of their structure— or by the incident and style of his nar- 
rative, he impressed one with the conviction that he was a truthM and spirited 
man of honour and a gentleman. 

Mr. Du Ghaillu, who is a short, slender man, and, as will be seen by onr por- 
trait, of youthfiil — almost boyish — appearance, said he felt almost overwhelmed 
by the compliment which had been paid him ; the more so as he had been the 
object of a bitter attack— he did not know why — ^but, relying on the truth of 
what he had written, he knew that in this noble-hearted cotintry there were men 
who would do him justice. If he had been in his own country those attacks 
would have been rebutted by friends who had known him from his boyhood, and 
who knew that he was incapable of being an imposter. He entertained, however, 
not the lightest ill-feeling against any of his detractors. He was going to write 
to the missionaries whom he had mentioned in his book. They knew from the 
natives, and partly of their own knowledge, that he had gone thremgh the country 
he had described, and many of those natives would rem^ber him perfectly well. 
He had not the slightest fear that the truth would rigm itself in the end. Ho 
was only a boy, and the more he came in contact with great men in this and 
other countries, the more he was convinced that they would not see him crushed. 
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Next to the mighty elephant the rhinoceros may claim place aa 
the largest quadruped on the face of the earth, and judged by tliat 
standard of beauty with which we are &miliar, the animal may as 
safely claim to take precedence of every other beast of the field on 
the score of uglinesa 

There are four varieties of rhinoceros in South Africa, named by the 
natives the horeli or black rhinoceros, the heitloa or two-homed black 
species, the mochocho or common white rhinoceros, and the hohmla 
or long-homed white rhinoceroa Although both loreU and heitloa are 
smaller than their cousins hohaoba and mochocho^ and their horns seldom 
exceed eighteen inches in length, they are much the fiercest, and 
as far as we can leam from the best authorities, the most malicious 
and mischievous, and infinitely more formidable to the hunter than 
their pale-hided kindred. 

The rhinoceros of Asia differs materially from his African brother. 
He is smaller, wears his hide in slatternly creases, and has — at least 
two of the species indigenous to Asia have — ^but a single horn. Tlie 
third species of the Asiatic rhinoceros has two horns, and so far he 
resembles the African kind ; but at that point similarity ceases. The 
hide of the African bmte is comparatively smooth and tight-fitting ; 
not so much so, however, but that its bagginess prevents an issue of 
Idood should a hole Tfe made in it with a bullet or javelin. Indeed 
it is a peculiarity of the rhinoceros, in whatever country he may bo 
found, that he may be wounded to death, and not show the least sign 
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of iigiixy j he bleeds inwardly, and tinless a weapon penetrates to his 
lungs, pausing the life stream to exude from his respiratory organs, 
the hunter on coming up with his game might imagine it asleep rather 
than dead, by reason of the absence of a single sanguinary spot on its 
loose>htting hide. 

Up to a very recent date the belief in the impenetrability of the 
rhinoceros’s hide was almost universal, and no wonder, since the 
gravest and most reliable authorities industriously promulgated the 
delusion. ^‘The hardest bullet, nay even an ingot of iron will not 
pierce it,” says an ancient writer, l^^ow, on the contrary, a common 
leaden bullet will find its way through the bare, baggy hide, with the 
greatest facility. The error no doubt arose from the circumstance 
that rhinoceros-hide walking-sticks and whip-stocks as hard and tough 
as horn, are to be commonly met with ; but these strips are prepared 
by the natives by a tedious process. While warm and plastic from 
the animars body, the strip of hide is soaked to further soften it,, 
folded two or three times, and beaten with a hammer or heavy 
stone, till it is as tough as sole-leather ; then it is baked in the sun 
for several weeks, reduced to the desired shape, scraped smooth with 
a bit of glass, and polished with dust. Nevertheless it takes a sharp 
knife to cut the raw hide, — a «7*arp one, though not necessarily a first 
rate specimen of cutlery. The best steel would be apt to snap 
during the operation, or to so completely lose its edge as to require 
something more potent than the first handy stone to set it on again. 
Mr. Galton says, ‘‘ no knife is so good as a common butcher’s knife ; 
as a rule, soft steel, or even iron of ordinary quality, is better than 
hard steel.” 

Four distinct species of rhinoceros are known to exist in Africa. 
Two of them are black, and two white, or rather of colours more 
nearly approaching those than any other. Moreover, in the habits ci 
the animals there is as much difference as in the colour of their hides. 

The largest of the rhinoceros family is he of Africa, the square-nosed 
white rhinoceros. A full-grown brute of this species will measure 
eighteen feet in length (Mr. Galton shot one eighteen feet six inches) ; 
the circumference of its broad back and low-hanging belly almost 
as much; while it is so low on its legs that a tall man a-tip-toe 
could see across its back. Attached to its blunt nofe — ^not to the bone, 
but merely set in the skin — ^is a horn more or less curved, hard 
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as sfcoo]^ sharp, and more thn.n a yard long ; and immediately behind 
this is a little horn, equally sharp, and shaped like a handleless 
extinguisher. Its eyes are marvellously little — so little, indeed, that 
at a short distance they are scarcely to be seen ; at the same time, 
however, it should be borne in mind that the rhinoceros is of nocturnal 
habits ; and, as it is with all such animals, by daylight the eyes are 
seldom seen to full advantage. Its ears are long, pointed, and tipped 
with a few bristles (these and a scrubby tassel at the extremity of its 
toil comprise the whole of its hirsute appendages). His senses of 
hearing and smell are wonderfully acute. Andersson says, “ I have 
iiad frequent opportunities of testing both these qualities. Even when 
feeding, lying down, or obeying any passing demand of nature, he will 
listen with a deep and continued attention until the noise that has 
attracted his attention ceases. He * winds* an enemy from a very 
great distance ; but if one be to leeward of him it is not difficult to 
approach within a few paces.** 

Hunters universally agree as to the wonderful swiftness of this 
ponderous brute. Says Gordon Gumming, “A horse and rider can 
rarely manage to overtake it;** and Captain Harris echoes, ‘‘From 
its clumsy appearance one would never suppose it capable of such 
lightning-like movements.** Ho is not often pursued on horseback,** 
says Andersson, who, without doubt, knows more of the animal than 
any other European, “and chiefly because his speed and endurance 
are such, that it is very difficult to come up with and follow him — 
to say nothing of the danger attendant on such a course. Many a 
hunter, indeed, has thereby endangered his life.** 

Excepting a difference in the shape and size of the horns, the two 
species of white rhinoceros are so similar as to make a separate de- 
scription unnecessary. The kobaoba, which is the rarer of the two, 
being found far in the interior, and chiefly to the eastward of the 
Jimpopo, is frequently seen with the main horn exceeding four feet 
in length, and inclining forward from the nose at an angle of forty-flve 
degrees ; while the main horn of the mochocho seldom exceeds two 
feet^ and is never found beyond three feet in length, and inclines 
backward. The posterior horn in both species is seldom more than 
six or seven inches long. 

Concerning the horn of the rhinoceros, there exist many curious 
superstitions ; one being, that when the animal is undisturbed by man 
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and at peace with his fellows, its foremost horn is plastic as the trunk 
of the el^hant, and put to the same purposes ; but that when enraged, 
the accommodating implement stiffens to a weapon of war, and 
relaxes not till the ire of the terrible beast cools. This doctrine, 
however, may be not without foundation; for, as has already been 
stated, the horn is merely seated on the summit of the nose, having 
for its base a peculiar knob of bone. It is but a natural inference 
that a simple cuticular fastening would be insufficient to support an 
out-standing weight of five and twenty pounds, to say nothing of the 
tremendous feats of strength the animal has been known to perform 
with it The root of the horn may be planted in a bed of muscle 
which, when the animal is at rest, may so far relax as to admit of 
the weapon swaying slightly, giving it, to the eyes of the furtively 
watching savage, an elastic appearance. 
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JAVBinTS. 8U>IATR1X^'SIB. OSWELUL 


Rhinoceros hom is not nearly so valuable as an article of commerce 
as ordinary elephant ivory. It is chiefly nsed^or sword handles, 
drinking cups, &c. Certain sorts have a pinkish tinge, and these 
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<116 more esteemed than any other. The Turks make drinking vessels 
i>i this latter kind; and, according to the testimony of Thunberg; 
<vonderfcil properties were supposed to be possessed by it He says, 

The horns of the rhinoceros were kept by some people in town and 
country, not only as rarities, but as useful in diseases, and for the 
purpose of detecting poison. As to the former of these intentions, 
the fine shavings of the horns, taken internally, were supposed to 
cure convulsions and spasms in children. With respect to the latter, 
it was generally believed that goblets made of these horns in a turner’s 
lathe would discover a poisonous draught that was put into them by 
making the liquor ferment till it ran quite out of the goblet Such 
horns as were taken from a rliinoccros calf were said to be the best, 
and the most to be depended on.” 

Hor does the above-quoted authority stand alone in liis assertions as 
to the wonderful properties possessed by rhinoceros ivory. Kolben 
gives testimony to a like effect. “This horn,” ho says, “will not 
endure the touch of poison ; I have often been a witness of this. 
Many people of fashion at the Cape have cups turned out of the 
rhinoceros horn — some have them set in silver, and some in gold ; 
if wine is poured into one of those cups, it immediately rises and 
bubbles up as though it were boiling; and if there be poison in it, 
the cup immediately splits. If poison be put by itself into one of 
these cups, it in an instant fiies to pieces. Though this matter 
is kno'wn to thousands of persons, yet some writers have affirmed that 
the rhinoceros horn has no such virtue. The chips made in turning 
one of these cups are ever carefully saved, and returned to the owner 
of tJie cup ; being esteemed of great benefit in convulsions, faintings. 
and many other complaints.” I can discover no more evidence on the 
above subject, and must therefore leave it, backed by the two grave 
and learned men I have just quoted, to the reader’s discretion. 
Being in no dread of that most diabolical of all animals, the poisoner, 

I have no need to number amongst my worldly goods a goblet of 
pink-tinted rhinoceros-ivoiy, and in a case of spasms, should certainly 
put greater faith in essence of ginger than shavings of horn. How- 
ever, “ travellers see strange thinga” 
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At the time of its birth, the rhinoceros 
is about the size of a fdll-grown mastifi^ 
and as a baby quadruped is certainly as 
unhandsome a beast as ever vras seen, not 
even excluding the in&nt donkey. Its 
body is pig-shaped, its legs are unsym* 
metrical as those of a butcher’s block, 
and its head like that of an ox-calf— a 


very young cal^ with its face much swollen, and out of sh&poi 
Surmounting its blunt square-shaped nose is the merest indication 
of a horn, which is of such slow growth, that when the animal has 
attained its sixth year, this formidable weapon is only nine inches 
long. The remarkable affection of the rhinoceros for its young is 
reciprocated. Should the parent beast be killed, its calf -will lie 
down by the body all through the day, and night till the lions 
come out, when it is driven off to the nearest cover, there to have 
its baby heart rent by the sound of leonine voices in fierce dispute 
over the carcase of its mamma. 
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Wliea it grows old enongli^ it fights for its parents as a dutiful 
son should. A modem traveller was convinced of this fact in a 
manner more forcible than pleasant. Having one moonlight night 
shot a female rhinoceros, it sheered o£^ but as he knew it was mortally 
wounded, he followed its '‘spoor,” and presently found it lying 
dead, amongst the bushes. He walked carelessly up to the body, with 
his gun swung over his shoulder, when there suddenly leapt from 
the other side of the prostrate animal, its half-grown cal^ as big as 
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a heifer, which, after making one or two offensive demonstrations, 
rushed bellowing into the forest, leaving the sportsman little hurt 
but much frightened. The young rhinoceros is, however, not very 
formidable before his horns grow. He can defend himself only 
with his teeth, and by butting with his unwieldy head. At this 
stage of his existence the wild dogs and hyenas have little fear 
of him, and hunt him down, or at least maul his poor ears so, 
that he carries«their teeth-marks till the day of his death. Very 
few xhinocerosos are taken that do not boar such brands. 
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Contrasted with Gib elephant, the rhinoceros is not an enormous 
eater. The one kept at the Zoological Gardenia Begent’s Park, is 
on rice, clover, straw, and bran. His daily allowance is one truss of 
straw, three-quarters of a truss of hay, one quart of rice, and half 
a bushel of bran. Of water it consumes from twenty to twenty-four 
gallons a day. Large as this quantify may seem, the reader has only 
to turn to the pages devoted to the elephant to find at least two 
hundred pounds weight of various aliments is requisite to keep that 
animal in health : whereas the daily allowance of tho £egent*s Park 
rhinoceros must weigh less than ninety pounds. It should, however, 
be borne in mind, that the 
ihinoceros in question is of the ^ ^ 
black species; a white one would 
doubtless consume considerably 


like all other animals of 
gigantic build, the rhinoceros 
needs a groat supply of water, 
both to drink and bathe in. Ho 
matter how far removed his 
haunt may be &om a fountain, 
once at least in twenty-four hours 
he visits it to quench his thirst 
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and renew his mud coat Of this the hunter is aware, and takes fuD 
advantage. In the vicinity of these drinking places, a rough circular 
wall is built of the pieces of limestone generally aboui f di n g in the 
neighbourhood. The wall is about two feet high, and the inside space 
about seven feet across, so that the hunter can kneel at his ease, 
with his eyes just over the top. Here he waits patiently, till, says 
Mr. Galton, “ all at once you observe twenty or thirty yards off two 
tiuge ears pricked up high above the brushwood ; another few seconds 
and a sharp, solid horn indicates the cautious approach of the great 
rhinoceros. Then the gun is poked slowly over the wall, which has 
before been covered with a plaid, or something soft to muffle all 
grating sounds ; and you keep a sharp and anxious look-out through 
some cranny in your screen. The beast moves nearer and nearer; you 
crouch close under the wall lest he should see over it and perceive 
you. Nearer, nearer still ; yet somehow his shape is indistinct^ and 
perhaps his position unfavourable to warrant a shot. Another moment, 
and he is within ten yards, and walking steadily on. There lies a 
stone on which you laid your caross and other things, when making 
ready to enter your shooting screen: the boast has come to it; he 
sniffs the taint of them, tosses his head up wind, and turns his huge, 
full broadside on to you. Not a second is to be lost Bang ! and the 
bullet lies well home under his shoulder. Then follows a plunge and 
a rush, and the animal charges madly about ; making wide sweeps 
to right and to left with his huge horn, as you crouch down still 
and almost breathless, and with every nerve on the stretch. He is off; 
vou hear his deep blowing in the calm night ; now his gallop ceases ; 
for a moment all is still, and then a scarcely audible 'sough* in- 
forms you that the great beast has sunk to the ground.’^ 

The white rhinoceros is a mild beast, an innocent eater of grasses, 
and inclined to peace; unless in defence of its cal^ or when provoked 
to defend its life, it will rarely attack man. Its flesh is meUow, 
succulent, and of good flavour; and, as it yields between two and 
three thousand pounds of meat, the natives and colonists have con- 
siderable respect for it. His sable cousins, on the contrary— -especially 
he whom the natives call hdtloa (ho is a trifle larger than his grim 
brother bor^6, and has a longer neck, and both horns of an equal 
length) — ^are ferocious and murderous. Simple herbs and grasses are 
aot sufficiently satisfying to his savage appetite, so he dines off the 
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fish-hook thorns of the " wait4^•bit hush, ai^ digs with his handy 
fore-horn amongst the tough and stringy loote of the abundant scrub 
and underwood for his supper. Because of this peculiar diet he 
does not even atone for the sins of his life at the flesh-pot He 
is ever a lean and wiry beasi^ and the acrid wait-a-bit ” imparts 
to his carcase such bitterness, that even the not over-fastidioua 
Bechuana cannot swallow it without a wry &ce. A\Tiile in its calf- 
hood the black rhmoceros is not such bad eating, but then the call 
of a white rhinoceros is said to make the choicest dish — albeit yom 
cook may be no more delicate an individual thAn a shock-headed 
greasy savage — that can be set before the AMcan sportsman. **A 
young calf,” says Mr. Galton, wrapped in a bit of spare hide, and 
baked in the earth, is excellent I hardly know which part of the 
animal is best, the skin or the flesL” 

There is not an animal on the face 
of the earth “keitloa” fears. Without 
the least provocation he will burst sud- 
denly out of hiding; and attack the 
waggon of the traveller like a very de- 
mon, goring the harnessed and helpless |j 
horses, smashing in the panels of the 
vehicle, kicking over the cooking pot, 
and viciously giving the Are to the winds 
with his hom. 
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Xveiy trayeller who has encoimtered the savage brute has some 
such stoiy to tdL He interferes with the domestic arrangements 
of smaller beasts, bursting into their family circle and poking about 
^yith his horn, bullying them the while. 

Colonel Williamson tells a stoiy of a rhinoceros that had taken 
up his quarters on the road to Morghor (India), and whose constant 
habit it was to attack aH who passed that way. Williamson quotes 
an instance of the ferocity displayed by this brute. ‘‘Two officers 
went down the river towards Morghor to shoot and hunt Having 
encamped for the night, they were awakened about daylight by a 
violent uproar, and going out found a rhinoceros savagely attacking 
and goring their horses that were tethered head and heels, and 
unable to offer the least resistance. The servants took to their heels, 
and the two officers (fearing, I suppose, to expose themselves by 
running back to the camp) climbed into a tree. As soon as the 
terrible beast had destroyed the horses, he turned his attention to 
tne men in the tree, and spent a considerable time in endeavouring to 
dislodge them, and it was only when the morning advanced and the 
neighbourhood began to stir, that the rhinoceros reluctantly skulked 
off to his haunt among the reeds.** 

Should the lion and the keitloa meet, the former allows the latter 
a wide berth, and the huge elephant yields to him the path rather 
than risk a battle. Occasionally, however, the peaceful giant of the 
forest will lose all patience with his quarrelsome neighbour, and 
screw up his courage “to have it out** with him. But the extra 
strength of the elephant does not sufficiently compensate for his 
cumbrous gait, and the swift and sudden movement of keitloa gives 
him an immense advantage. A celebrated African sportsman once 
witnessed such a battle at Omanbondd, but in this instance the 
impetuous rage of the rhinoceros proved his downfall; for, having 
driven his terrible horn up to the hilt into the carcase of the elephant, 
he was unable to extricate it, and the latter falling dead of his wound, 
crushed out the life of his assailant in his descent Mr. Andersson 
once witnessed a fight between a gigantic bull elephant and a 
black rhinoceros, and in the end the former turned tail and ran for 
his life. 

That he wilknot allow his passion for wax to be hampered by the 
ties of blood and kindred, is proved by the seme gentleman. “ One 
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cdglit while at the ekton,*’ (a circular wall, built of rough stone, 
loosely piled on each other,) 1 saw four of these huge beasts engage 
each other at the same time ; and so furious was the stiife, and their 
gruntings so horrible, that it caused the greatest consternation amongst 



my party, who were encamped a little way off, I succeeded after a 
while in killing two of them, one of which was actually unlit for 
food, from wounds received on previous occasions, and probably under 
similar circumstances.” 

The rhinoceros’s best friend, and the rhinoceros hunter’s most tiro- 
some enemy, is a livtle bird, the Buphaga AfrtcanOf vulgarly knowt 
as the rhinoceros bird. It constantly attends on the huge beast, 
feeding on the ticks that infest its hide, the bird’s long claws and 
elastic tail enabling it to hold fast to whatever portion of the animal 
it fancies. If it rendered the rhinoceros no further service than 
ridding him of these biting pests, it would deserve his gratitude ; but 
in addition, it does him the favour of warning him of the approach of 
the hunter. With its ears as busy os its beak, the little sentinel 
detects danger afar off, and at once shoots up into the air, uttering a 
sharp and peculiar note, which the rhinoceros is not^ow to understand 
and take advantage of ; he doesn’t wait to make enquiry, but makes 

Zl 
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off at once. Cnmming assorts that when the rhinoceros is asleep, and 
the Buphaga &ils to woke liim mth its voice, it will peck the inside 
of his ears, and othenvise exert itself to rouse its thick-headed friend, 
A celebrated hunter pathetically recounts the miseries caused liiiu 
through an entire day by this faithful but exasperating little guardian. 
Five several times did the indefatigable sportsman spoor ” his mighty 
game through boggy and tiring soil, and five times Buphaga^ scenting 
his murderous approacli, serc'amed an alarm to its animated pasturage, 
the oddly assorted pair at once making off — the bird a few feet overhead, 
the beast through the dense underwood. As something over a mile was 
the distance between the shifting-points, it can scarcely bo wondered 
that the himter at last lost his tem2'>er, and letting fiy at 2)oor 
Buphaga with a full rhinoceros chaigc, blow it to atoms. Here ft of 
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its tiny 2>rotector, the big, blundering beast was laid low within half 
an hour. Easy enough, however, is it to understand the hunter 
in question, when he says, I don’t know how it came about, but 
certainly I felt a pang after destroying the little creature such as in 
my long hunting experience 1 never felt before. Moreover, slaying 
the giant brute afterwards gave me no consolation. It was very 
absurd, of epurso, but it struck me as something very like challenging 
a man to a duel, and making his death sure by previously tricking 
his wea 23 on of defence.” 

As a rule, the rhinoceros uill shun man’s presence, and do its best 
to escape as soon^as the hunter a2^proaclies. Like all other rules, 
however, this one is not without exception. In proof of this, Mr. 
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Oswell relates an adventure in whicb. he was the hunted as well 
the hunter, barely escaping with his life. One day whilst returning to 
camp oif foot, he saw at a short distance off, two rhinoceroses of the 
terrible keitloa species, approaching him as they grazed. He says : I 
immediately couched, and quietly awaited their arrival ; but though 
they soon came within range, from their constantly facing me I was 
unable to fire, well knowing the uselessness of a shot at the head. In 
a short time they had approached, but on account of the exposed 
nature of the ground I could neither retreat nor advance, and my 
situation became highly critical I was afraid to fire, for oven had I 
succeeded in killing one, the other would in all likelihood have run 
over and trampled me to death. In this dilemma, it suddenly occurred 
to me, that on account of their bad sight, I might possibly save myscK 
by endeavouring to run past them. No time was to be lost, and 
accordingly, just as the leading animal almost touched me, I stood up 
and dashed past it. The brute, however, was loo quick for me, and 
before I had made good many paces, I heard a violent snorting at my 
heels, and had only time to fire my gun at random at his head, 
when I felt myself impaled on his horn. 

‘‘The shock stunned me completely. The first return to con- 
sciousness was, I recollect, finding myself seated on one of my ponies, 
and a Cafire leading it 1 had an indistinct notion of having been 
hunting, and on observing the man, I asked quickly why he was not 
following the track of the animal, when ho mumbled something to the 
effect that it was gone. By accident I touched my right hip with my 
hand, and on withdrawing it, was astounded to find it clotted with 
blood j yet my senses were still so confused, and the side so benumbed, 
that I actually kept feeling and pressing the wound with my fingeia 
Whilst trying to account for my strange position, I observed some 
of my men coming towards me with a cart^ and on asking them 
what they were about, they cried out that they had come to fetch 
my body, having been told that I had been killed by some animal. 
The truth now for the first time broke upon me, and I was quickly 
made aware of my crippled condition. The wound I had received 
was of a very serious character, and although it ultimately healed, 
it left scars beliind which will no doubt remain till the day of 
my death.’' • 

This was not the only opportunity Mr. Oswell had of testing the 
unflinching coxirage occasionally exhibited by the rhinoceros. OnctJ os, 
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mounted on a first-rate horse, he was returning from an elephant hunt, 
he saw in the distance a magnificent white rhinoceros, bearing a horn 
of unusual size. Without a thought as to the danger of the pro- 
ceeding, he spurred his steed, and was speedily neck and neck with 
liis gam& Instantly the deadly gun was levelled, and a bullet lodged 
in the thick-skinned carcase. Ifot fatally, however j and, worse than 
all, instead of "bolting*' as is the animal's wont when wounded, it 
just stood stock still for a moment, eyeing the hunter with its venge- 
ful little eyes, and then deliberately stalking towards him, made a 
sudden rush at the refractory steed, and thrust its horn completely 
through its body, so that the point of the tremendous weapon 
struck the rider's leg through the saddle-flap at the other side. The 
horse was of course killed on the spot, but the rider was so little 
hijurod, that he immediately followed and slew the rhinoceros. 



INDIAN RHINOCI ROS 


As has been abeady observed, the rhinoceros of India diflers from 
his African relative in the quality of his hide; the latter being 
comparatively sleek by the side of the former, which looks as though 
its coat were several sizes too large for its carcase. It would moreover 
appear to be a much better tempered, and more tractable beast. 
Bishop Ileber, who saw several of this species of rhinoceros when he 
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was at Lucknow, says of them, “ These are quiet and gentle animals, 
... I should conceive that they might be available to carry bur- 
dens as well as the elephant, except that, as their pace is still slowei 
than his their use could be only applicable to very great weights 
and very gentle travelling.” 

It was an Indian rhinoceros that in 1790 was brought to England, 
and bought by Mr. Pidcock as an addition to the Exeter Change 
menagerie. This seems to have been a remarkably good-natured 
animal It is recorded ‘Hhat his docility was equal to that of a 
tolerably tractable pig; he would obey the order of his keeper to 
walk across the room and exhibit himself to the numerous spectators 
who came to visit him.” This docile creature, however, did not long 
survive to feast the eyes of the sight-seers. After being exhibited for 
two years, he slipped down, and dislocated liis shoulder-bone. The 
calamity was attributed to “ pure accident ; ” hut in fairness it should 
be stated that the animal was remarkably fond of wine, and often 
consumed three or four bottles in a few hours.” There is, therefore, 
a grave suspicion that it was while labouring under the effects of 
intoxication, that Ilhinoccros Indicus came to grief. No better proof 
can be adduced of the value that was set on the poor brute, than the 
fact that, its hurt being incurable, it was allowed to linger in pain for 
nine long months, when death happily released it. It is related of this 
animal that the incisions necessarily made in its leathern hide in the 
various attempts that were made to set the dislodged bone, were 
invariably found to have healed in twenty -four hours. 

like the rest of the species, the Indian rhinoceros prefers the marshy 
borders of rivers, and is never better pleased than when it can plunge 
its body shoulder high, in a substantial mud-bath, and emerging them- 
from, saunter in the sun till the paste bakes and he is enveloped in an 
insect-defying jacket. There is not much fear of Ehinoceros Indicus 
shedding his miry coat inadvertently through energetic action; for, 
except when his ire is roused, ho slouches along the very picture of 
indolence, one great lazy leg following the other, with his hanging 
lip almost dragging the ground seeking for green grasses and other 
succulent herbage, 

.Nothing certain is known respecting the rliiqpoeros’s duration of 
life, but it is generally believed that the Indian rhinoceros may easily 
reach a hundred years. ]Mr. Hobson informs us that a full-grown 
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animal of this species was captured and kept at Katmandoo, and that, 
after thirty-five years’ durance, it did not exhibit the least symptom of 
decline. 

The Javanese rhinoceros is a less bulky animal than the Indian 
species, and stands taller on its legs. While Dr, Horsfall was residing 
in Java^ he had frequent opportunities of observing one that had 
become almost domesticated. It was taken when a mere baby in the 
forests of Keddu. Its favourite food was plantains ; and it scooped for 
itself a couch in the soft earth within its pen. Sometimes, however, 
it would break bounds, and strolling among the huts of the natives, 
destroy their fences, wliich foil like reeds before his ponderous limbs, 
frightening the women and children out of their wits, to say notliing 
of taking most unwarrantable liberties with the fruit growing in their 
gardens. It would appear that the Javanese rhinoceros is unable to 
swim ; for the end of the animal mentioned by Dr. Horsfall was that 
It was “ accidenf ally drowned in a rivulet.” 



HOW THE EHINOCEROS IS HU1!TTED. 


Tlie Bechuana of Soutliern Africa, if he he rich enough, purchases 
a gun wherewith to attack the dauntless black rhinoceros, much 
preferring, as any one who has a chance of seeing Borel^ in all his 
savage grandeur, will at once understand, to send the messenger of 
death in the shape of a bullet from a safe distance, than to bear 
it himself at the end of his soft-headed assagai ; indeed, rather 
than risk the pretty pickle” that would certainly ensue, if tlio 
ill-tempered blade should prove treacherous, th% native who goes out 
to hunt tho rhinoceros, prefers depending on his bow and poisoned 
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arrows. This mode of hunting, however, at least so says Gumming 
and Andersson, and other sporting travellers qualified to judge, is 
extremely unproductive and tedious, in consequence of the poison 
(which the bushmen manufacture themselves fh>m a sort of tarantula 
spider, by a process which they keep scrupulously secret) growing so 
hard and dry on the arrow-tips, that it either chips away on encoun- 
tering the animal's tough hide, or else on penetrating the ficsh remains 
intact and without dispersing its deadly qualities. 

A well directed common leaden bullet, is sufficient to make the 
biggest rhinoceros bite the dust ; but for a long range, say a hundred 
yards — two-thirds lead and one-third solder is best, or, better still, all 
spelter. The head of the rhinoceros is so thick, that there is little 
use in firing at it, and if it should be penetrated, it is a great chance 
that the bullet finds the animai’s brain, as it is very small and confined 
in a chamber about six inches long by four high. Sparrman relates, 
that on filling this receptacle with peas, it was found to hold barely a 
quart. He tried a human skull, and foimd that it comfortably accommo- 
dated nearly three pints. 

Mr. Andersson's experiences in hunting the rhinoceros, are of the 
most thrilling character. Although he slew scores of them from 
behind the skarm,’’ his favourite mode was to “ stalk ” them. He 
tells of a monstrous white rhinoceros that nearly put an end to his 
stalking. “ Having got within a few paces of her,’^ says he, “ I put 
a ball in her shoulder j but it nearly cost me dear, for guided by the 
flash of the gun, she rushed upon mo with such fury, that I had only 
time to throw myself on my back, in which position I remained 
motionless. This saved my life ; for not observing me, she came to a 
sudden halt just as her feet were about to crush my body. Slie was so 
near to me, that I felt the saliva from her mouth trickle on to my face* 
I was in an agony of suspense, though happily only for a moment , 
for having impatiently sniffed the air, she wheeled about a “xi made off 
at full speed.” 

On another occasion, having wounded an enormous blaok rhinoceros 
in the fore leg, the brute was brought to a standstill, but in such an 
awkward position that without the aid of dogs further assault on it 
would have been attended with considerable danger ; so, much against 
his will, Mr. Anditsgon was compelled to leave the wounded animal 
for a time. While, however, returning to his skarm by a roundabout 
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route, be took an unlucky lane tbat brought bim suddenly once more 
vis-d-vis with the sable monster. She was still on her legs, but her 
position, as before, was unfavourable. Hoping, however, to make her 
change it for a better, and thus enable me to destroy her at once, 
I took up a stone, and burled it at her with all my force; when, 
snorting horribly, erecting her tail, keeping her bead close to the 
ground, and raising clouds of dust with her feet, she rushed at mo 
with fearful fury. I had only just time to level my rifle and fire 
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before she was upon me ; and the next instant, while instinctivelg 
turning round for the purpose of retreating, she laid me prostrate. 
The shock was so violent as to send my rifle, powder flask and ball 
pouch, as also my cap, spinning in the air ; the gun, indeed, as was 
afterwards ascertained, to a distance of fully ten feet On the beast 
charging me, it crossed my mind that unless gored at once by her 
bom, her impetus would be such (after knocking me down, which I 
took for granted would be the case) as to carry her beyond me, and 
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I might thus be afforded a chance of escape. So, indeed, it happened ; 
^or haying tumbled over me (in doing which, her head and the fore- 
part of her body, owing to the violence of the charge, was half buried 
in the sand), and trampled on me with great violence, her fore-quarters 
passed over my body. Struggling for life, I seized my opportunity, 
and as she was recovering herself for a renewal of the charge, 1 
scrambled out from between her liind legs. 

But the enraged beast had not yet done with me. Scarcely had 
I regained my feet when she struck me down a second time, and with 
her horn ripped up my right thigh (though not very deeply) from near 
the knee to the hip : with her fore-feet, moreover, she hit me a terrific 
blow on the left shoulder, near the back of the neck. My ribs bent 
under the enormous weight and pressure, and for a moment I must, as 
I believe, have lost consciousness. I have, at least, very indistinct 
notions of what afterwards took place. All I remember is, when I 
I raised my head, I heard a furious snorting and plunging amongst 
tlio neighbouring bushes.” 

Blinded by rage and pain the furious brute rushed away headlong, 
and Mr, Andersson crawled home. He was, however, doomed to 
meet his enemy, the rhinoceros, once more. Knowing that the beast 
from the nature of its Grounds could not have travelled far, he the 
next morning aent his half-caste servant, well armed, in seasch of it. 
The young man, however^ had not been long gone before Mr. Andersson 
was aroused by a frightful human cry, and on hurrying to the spot 
whence it proceeded, there he saw the tremendous brute, its black 
hide stained red from its wounds, making at the half-caste on its three 
sound legs and uttering horrid gruntings, while the former, spell-bound 
with fear, and with every faculty but his voice utterly paralysed, 
stood full in the brute’s path, shrieking. Before Mr. Andersson could 
get a shot at her, the crippled monster had advanced to within six 
feet of the helpless half-caste, when the contents of the rifle sent it 
staggering back. Another shot or two, and down sank the rhinoceros. 
The terrible battle was not oven yet at an end; 'though I now 
walked unhesitatingly close up to her,” says Mr, A. and was on the 
point of placing the muzzle of my gun to her ear to give her the emp 
dt grace^ to my horror, she rose once more on her legs. Taking 
a hurried aim I pulled the trigger and instantly retreated, with the 
beast in full pursuit The race, however, was a short one — she 
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presently fell dead so near me that I could have touched her with 
the muzzle of my rifle.” 

It is a wonder that the experience of the gentleman in question 
did not teach him better than to approach too quickly an apparently 
dead rhinoceros. Several months before the occurrence of the above 
adventure, he caught a fright and heard a story which ought to have 
acted as a lasting warning. The fright was, that having brought 
down a rhinoceros, and being eager to see if the prize was a fat one, 
he leapt on its carcase and, African-like, plunged his knife into its 
flesh to test its depth, when the not entirely defunct beast gave a 
sudden wriggle, causing the prideful hunter to scramble off the 
mountain of flesh and take to his heels. 

The story was of some natives who had shot a rhinoceros as it 
was rising from its sleep. One of the party, having no doubt that 
the boast was dead, bestrode it (the animal invariably falls on its 
knees) and proceeded to gauge its flesh, as did Andersson. The act, 
however, instantly spurred the prostrate bmte on to its legs, and off it 
thundered, still bearing on its back the affrighted gauger. Bewildered, 
however, by the shot that had brought it down, and by the cries and 
struggles of its rider, the animal stopped short, after galloping fifty 
paces or so, and turned round as though to enquire what on earth 
it all meant. Luckily, a well directed bullet from one of the gauger’s 
friends settled the matter, and the giant steed sinking; for the last 
time, to its knees, the rider was released more frightened than hurt. 

Mr. Galton tells an interesting story of a transaction that occurred 
between himself and a black rhinoceros, at Tonnobis, South Africa. 
‘'The Bushmen came to tell me that a black rhinoceros was lying 
wounded under some trees, about an hour off, and very savage ; so I 
went to him, and put him up mth a bullet as ho lay twenty- five yards 
from me. After the scrimmage which ensued, I ran after him, ho 
going a lame trot, and I as hard as I could pelt, putting three or four 
buUets into him at long distances, and loading as I ran. At length wo 
came to the edge of an open flat, that was about two hundred yards 
across. At the further side of that was a mound, on the top of which 
stood a fine overshadowing tree ; and in the middle of the flat was a 
scraggy rotten stump, and two or three dead branches. The rhinoceros 
went across this, climbed the mound, and stood a# bay under the tree. 
I did not much like crossing the open flat, but I thought T could 
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certainly run two yards to his three, which would take me back in 
safety among the bushes, so I went my best pace to the middle of the 
flat^ keeping the dead branches between me and him ; they wore a 
mere nothing, but a rhinoceros’ sight is never keen, and his eyes were, 
I daresay, dim from his wounds. As soon as I came to the tree 1 
dropped down on my knee, steadied my shaking hand against one 
bough, for I had run very far and was exhausted, and resting the 
muzzle of my heavy rifle in the fork of another, took a quick shot, and 
gave the beast a smart sharp sounding blow with a well placed bullet. 
He did not start or flinch, but slowly raised his head, and then 
dropped it down, blood pouring copiously from his mouth. He did 
this again and again ; at length he staggered a very little, then he put 
his fore legs out apart from each other, and so stood for some seconds, 
when he slowly sunk to the ground upon his broad chest, and died.” 

Doctor Livingston gives an account of a terrific encounter with a 
black rhinoceros, by his friend Mr. OswolL The latter gentleman was 
stalking two of the huge hom-snoiited creatures, and knowing the 
little chance there was of bringing either of them down by firing 
while their thick skulls were towards him, allowed them to approac' 
to within a few yards of him, depending on his nimbleness to escape, 
should his bullets fail to bring his game at once to the earth. 
Unfortunately, however, ho was somewhat out in his reckoning ; for 
no sooner had he pulled trigger than the groat brute darted forward, 
and plunging his sharp horn into his assailant, tossed him high in the 
air. “ My friend,” says the Doctor, lay insensible for some time, and 
on recovering found large wounds on the thigh and body. I saw that 
on the former part still open, and five inches long.” Steadman in his 
‘‘Wanderings in Africa,” relates a story corroborative of the rhinoceros’s 
tossing propensities. A native elephant hunter was the hero. He 
had pursued and wounded one of these formidable creatures, and was 
in turn pursued by it^ and his horse killed under him by one lunge of 
the terrible long horn ; before the Hottentot could release and shoulder 
his gun, the rhinoceros came thundering at him, and thrusting his 
horn into the chest of the dead horse, threw it and the rider, who 
still bestrode the saddle, clean over his broad back, and then, with a 
triumphant grunt^ trotted off into the forest’s impenetrable depths. 

The species of iSdnocoros found on the island of Sumatra, resembles 
the African rhinoceros in having two horns; but in every other 
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respect^ is as difiPerent from it' as the rest of the Asiatic species. 
Moreover, the Sumatran beast, although as large as many of his fierce 
brethren of the homed nose, is reputed to be as timid and inoffensive 
as the donkey, and, like it, will take fright and scamper off should the 
most insignificant cur bark at its heels. 
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CHAKLES JOHN ANDEKSSOE. 

Being of Aunt Chloe’s opinion, that you may tell a gentleman “ by the marks 
ho makes,” the writer has no hesitation in declaring his conviction that, as an 
inde&.tigahle and painstaking traveller and explorer, and as a candid, sound, and 
conscientious narrator of the information derived from such travellings and ex- 
plorations, Charles John Andersson stands unsurpassed. The writer has not the 
honour of a personal acquaintance with the gentleman in question — he never saw 
him, and it is probable he never may : he only knows him as all Europe knows 
him, through the “ marks ” he has made. In the same manner the Author of 
“Wild Sports” has made the acquaintance of many, indeed, of almost every 
European of modem times, whom a sense of religious duty, or worldly interest, 
or sheer love of adventure, or simple pleasure, has led to brave the dangers of far- 
away floods, and fields, and thirsty deserts, and pathless forests deadly-luxuriant. 
Eadi one has “made his mark” — more or less indelible— and for the assistance 
the author has derived therefrom he is ever grateful. Still, of the numerous 
family, he must confess to a special yearning towards one ^ho among us has 
not Us fiavourite J) and that one is the author of “ Lake Ngami” 
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In 1850 Mr. Andeiison undertook, in company with Mr. Galton, an expedition 
into the wilds d South-western Afnca, and penetrated into the then scarcely 
known Danuura oountiy, and fhither still, into the utterly unknown^ region in- 
habited by the Ovampo ; a new route was also discovered by the two gentlemen 
to the wonderfhl lake whose name gives title to Mr. Andersson^s invaluable book. 
After two years, the two adventurers returned to England, but Andersson, feeling 
not quite dear on many important points, resolved to go over the ground a second 
time, and penetrate as much farther than before as his good fortune would allow 
This praiseworthy undertaking was not without good fiuit As he himself says, 
** As will be seen, I have not only described the general appearance of the regions 
visited, but have given the best information I was able to collect of the geological 
fbatores of the country, and of its probable mineral wealth ; and, slight as it may 
be, I have the gratification of finding that the hints thrown out at the Oape. 
and elsewhere were acted oi^that mining companies were formed, and that 
mining operations are now carried on to some extent in regions heretofore con- 
sidered as utterly worthless.” 

Blessed with a vigorous constitution, Andersson generally travelled on foot 
throughout the entire day, vieing with the natives in endurance, and shirking no 
task that promised to add one more grain to his gamer of knowledge. Strong, how- 
ever, as was his body, his will was stronger. Fatigue, hard fare, hard lodging, and 
pestilent air, at length forced him to succumb ; hiS constitution was undermined, 
and to use his own language, ^ the foundkUon of a malady has been laid, that 1 
fear I shall cany with me to the day of my death-** ” Yet,” continues the brave 
heart, '^did circumstances permit, I would return to this life of trial and privation.” 
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THE TTGEE. 


Having already at some loiigtli 
treated of the structure of the 
lion, it would bo a more waste of 
words to enter into as minute a 
description of each of the savage 
cat-kind as it makes its appearance 
on these pages. All have the same sharp, curved, retractile talons, 
the same rasp-like, spine-covered tongue, the same obstacle-indicating 
bristles set round its jaws, the same lithe, muscular limbs (more or 
less powerful), and the same nature to crawl and creep, and fall on its 
prey unaware. 

Ill disposition, however, the tiger differs essentially from the lion ; 
with all the strength of the latter, it possesses ten times its agility, 
ind a hundred times its cunning ; but for pluck, audacity, and dehant 
ianiage, ho is barely fit to “hold a candle,” as the ancient saying is, 
to the monarch of the African forest. Present to thff tiger — even to 
Tigris Eegalis himself — your back, and you may presently expect to 
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feel the weight of his mighty fore-arms, and to hear his murderous 
triumphant roar ; but meet him with your fellow huntsmen face to 
&ce, and if he can run he wilL r 

Although not so nugestic in appearance, he is an infinitely more 
handsome-looking animal than the lion. On a bright tawny yellow 
ground, glossy black stripes bar the upper part of his symmetrical body, 
while the under parts of the chest, throat, and belly are a delicate 
cream colour ; the hair with which each side of his face is tufted is 
nearly white, as is his tail, which is closely ringed with jetty bands. 
In length, he ranges from ten to twelve feet, and so graceful are his 
movements that he seems entirely made up of muscle and sinew, 
without such an unbending thing as a bone in his composition. 

The natural supposition is, that so large and brilliant an animal 
must always be conspicuous, and an easy mark for the hunter. In 
any other region but that he infests, this would, without doubt, bo 
the case j the Asiatic verdure, however, so nearly assimilates to the 
colour of the tiger’s gaudy coat — ^the vertical stripings so perfectly 
harmonize with the glowing jungle-grass among which the tiger loves 
to crouch — that grass and fur are undistinguishable. Besides this 
advantage of colour, the creature possesses the power of flattening its 
fur and drawing in its breath till its body shrinks to such small 
dimensions as frequently to deceive the eye of the most wary Shekarry. 

The strength of the tiger is prodigious. By a single cuff of his 
groat fore paw ho will break the scull of an ox as easily as you or I 
could smash a gooseberry, and then, taking his prey by the neck, will 
straighten his muscles and march off at a half trot with only the hoofs 
and tail of the defunct animal trailing the ground. An eminent 
traveller relates that a buffalo belonging to a peasant in India, having 
got haplessly fixed in a swamp, its owner went to seek assistance of 
his neighbours to drag it out. While he was gone, however, a tiger 
visited the spot, and unceremoniously slew and drew the buffalo out 
of the mire, and had just got it comfortably over his shoulders 
preparatory to trotting home, when the herdsman and his friends 
approached. The buffalo, which weighed more than a thousand 
pounds, had its skull fractured, and its body nearly emptied of blood 
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HABITAT OF THE TIGER 


Thb laxiige of tlie tiger is not nearly so widely spread as that of the 
lion. In Afnca it is unknown, as also in every part of the Hew World ; 
indeed, it may be regarded as an animal of purely Asiatic breed. 

From three to five cubs, or kittens,” are the numbers bom at a 
time, the tigress — according to native evidence, going with young but 
nine weeks. This seems a very short time, but as the tigress has no 
such dutiful and submissive mate as the lioness, and depends for food 
entirely on her own exertions, it may be a merciful arrangement of 
Providence that the poor beast should be incommoded for a no longer 
period. A newly-bom tiger kitten 
measures about twelve inches 
from nose to tail tip, yet its tiny 
claws and teeth are perfect. 

Twenty years would seem to 
be the average duration of tiger 
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The kittens reside with the parent cats, till rather more than half- 
grown, and capable of providing for themselves. Writing sportsmen 
are nearly unanimous in accusing the sho-tiger of want of affection 
for her offspring, grounding the accusation chiefly on the fact that 
when the haunt of a tiger is being beaten, the kittens, as a rule, 
make their appearance first, and peer about as though to see what 
is the matter. This, say astute judges of tiger nature, is a cruel 
manoeuvre of the mother’s — she out her little ones that 

the hunters may expend their ammunition on them, and she herself 
escape before they have time to re-load. To my humble thinking, 
however, it appears much more likely that the kittens are actuated 
not by their parents* wishes, but by a weakness that urges into 
continual mischief every boy, and cub, and Idtten, in Christendom 
— sheer inquisitiveness. Moreover, evidence of the tiger’s love for its 
young is by no means scanty. Take, for instance, Captain William- 
son’s story of the two tiger cubs his men found in the jungle and 
brought to him. For safety the cubs were shut in a stable, but they 
made a great noise and refused to bo comforted. On the third or 
fourth night their kittenish wailings found a response — ^faint at first, 
but speedily becoming fiercer and louder, till it came to the very stable 
door. It was the mother of the imprisoned cubs, and such was her 
tremendous wrath that the stable keepers, afraid for their lives, throw 
the kittens out at the window, when the affectionate brute was at 
once appeased. 

In hunting his meat the tactics of the tiger are peculiar, and 
forcibly illustrate the deep cunning of his nature. Where game 
abounds, and cover is unequally distributed, he will leave his lair on a 
dark night and roar his loudest. Unacquainted with the ‘‘ dodge,” 
one would be apt to think, Well, there is not much of cunning, or 
stealth, or subtlety in this proceeding ; the fhuik brute comes out and 
roars * look out ! look out, deer, and ox, and wild boar I I’m abroad — 
take warning I ’ ” More odd still, that is exactly what the tiger wishes 
them to understand. He is acquainted with every foot of ground for 
miles round — ^knows the favourite haunt of this brute and of that, 
and when he roars he is aware that each herd will retreat in alarm to 
its peculiar quarters. Having roared them all homo^ then with the 
speed and silencer of the wind he appears in their midst and makes his 
supper certain. 
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It is a wondrous and somewhat humiliating fact that, in one respect^ 
the savage tiger, the t 3 rpe and emblem of all that is treacherous, and 
bloody, and cniel, might turn on his human reviler, and say, ‘‘After all, 
0 clever, civilized, educated man, in <me particular I am withopt 
reproach, while you must hang your head shamefully, and plead 
guilty : for, whereas, as your criminal records show, in the course of a 
single year, scores of the young and helpless of your species are 
abandoned, and left to perish, or at best to light for their lives against 
a world of strangers, no one can truthfully say of a tigress that, even 
in the direst extremity it deserted its cubs/* Only to think too, of the 
host of savage jaws and beaks that might be parted — from the golden 
eagle, whose eyrie is the mountain peak above the clouds, to the rat 
that burrows under the pavement, to cry, “Ah 1 how true ! such is 
exactly our case as compared with man, for all his bragging.’* 

No animal, however, and despite all that has been said to the 
contrary, exhibits such devotedness towards its progeny as the queen 
of the cat tribe. Indeed, the fact is a proverb in the mouths of tlie 
native sliekarries or beaters. Speaking of a miser they will say, “ It is as 
easy to coax a tiger-kitten from its mother, as money from his coffers.” 
"ilio instance already given of the tigress who came in the night to the 
stable where her cubs were confined, is not the only one on record by 
many a score. Some years ago, some English officers camped in the 
vicinity of Mulkapoor, went out tiger hunting and bagged a splendid 
tigress. Whilst returning homo with the trophy, they found in a 
secluded spot in the lee of a jagged rock, what evidently was the lair 
of a tiger, for there lay bones of both human and brute kind, and 
shreds and rags of clothing. More interesting than all, however, was 
the discovery of a tiny kitten not more than a fortnight old, coiled in a 
comer, winking and blinking, and gaping at the intruders. The 
liunters at once decided that this must be the cub of the beast they 
had slain, and willingly took charge of the little orphan. 

Tiger kittens are not captured every day, so when the hunters 
returned to their quarters, the excitement in their tent was considerable. 
The newly acquired kitten was provided with a tiny dog collar and 
chain, and attached to the tent pol^ round which it gambolled to the 
delight of an audience, numbering^ neaify twenty. About two hours 
after the capittt% fcowev^ and justiaeji^t was grow|pg dusk, the good 
people in the tent wpre cheeked in the midst of their hilarity, bv a 
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sound that caused the bravest heart there to beat rather irregulaily. 
It was the roar^ or rather the combination of shriek and roar peculiar 
to the tiger when driven mad with rage. In an instant the gtlmboUing 
kitten became every inch a tiger, and strained with all its baby strength 
at the tether, while it replied with a loud wail to the terrible voice 
outside. The company were panic-stricken. There was something so 
sudden and unearthly in the roar, that it seemed as though the great 
tiger brought in an hour or so before, had come to life again. Certainly 
the tiger in question was already flayed, but the picture coloured up 
became not the more pleasant for that. Theie was, however, not 
nearly so much time allowed for speculation to the scared company as 
writing these lines has cost ; for, almost simultaneous with the roar, 
there leapt sheer into the centre of the tent a bold tigress, and without 
deigning to notice a single man there, she caught her kidnapped baby 
by the nape of its neck, and giving it a jerk, snapped the little chain, 
and then, turning for the tent door, trotted off at full speed. After 
all, it appeared that the little thing did not belong to the tiger that 
V7as slain, but to the brave mother that \ I 
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Tho buffalo is ono of the very few animals not subject to panic on 
the mero^ approach or scent of the tiger, indeed, a full grown bull- 
buffalo is much too formidable a customer for any but a tiger-royal to 
dare attack. Even he, will not attack a herd, or, if he should, his 
death is certain. The courageous beasts will not leave a companion 
to the tiger’s mercy. Should a tiger, through stress of hunger, venture 
to attack ono of tho band, the remainder instantly club hoofs and 
horns, and in a few moments the spangled monster is gored from 
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throat to haunch, and trampled in the dust. Buffalo-heiders are 
aware of this, and will guide tho drove to pasture through swamps 
and covers well known to be infested by tigers, without the least fear 
of an attack. 

No fauch unity exists among herds of oxen. Should one of their 
number be seized tho rest rush off headlong, their eyes glaring, and 
their tails bolt upright with fright, and never stop till many a mile 
lays between them and their terrible enemy. As to llio unlucky 
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buUoclq after springing ftom his lurking-plaoe and striking it down, 
the tiger rips up its throat and laps up the red stroom a 3 »fast as it 
flows. That will do for the present, so leaving the carcaso, ho retirci 
to the nearest shady bush and crouches down for a dozo after thv‘ 
comforting draught. In the cool of the evening he rises and goes td 
work on the bee^ beginning at the tail end and eating fairly an<l 
evenly towards the head. He is not at all fastidious, stickling not at 
either hair, skin, or bone, nor pausing till he has consumed sixty or 
seventy pounds of the meat, except it be now and then to slake his 
thirst at a convenient pool. While the tiger is at supper he keeps up 
exactly the same sort of growling as does a cat under the same 
circumstances if a strange dog happens to bo present. Then, full of 
meat, he stiolls home, and for the next three days does nothing but 
sle^ wake to quench ihis thirsl^ sleep again, till presently he wakes 
more hungry than thiiesty ; then, hey for another prime fat bullock ! 

The scraps uneateae by the tiger are s^doih left to taint the air. 
^iAlmoatdirectly Imllock has bean thus killed,'’ says Lieutenant 
Eice,^^ tiger huaMr of gtaat 'renown, “vultures begin to assemble 
all >poizit8, being someho^sr soon aware of the < murder,’ either by their 
> sight' or sense, of smell,iiwhich must be extraordinarily powerful, for 
^perhaps not one of these birds will be in sight immediately before the 
^,kiU' takes plaoe; Jackals, also, contrive to be somehow well aware 
of rthet)fao4 for thoy, too, begin to assemble on the spot, but both 
theee^ and the vultures have the good manners to wait until the tiger 
has quite finished his meal The vultures perch patiently on some 
neighbouring tree ; the jackals sit down at a respectful distance. 

“After the tiger has dined, there is a regular scramble for the 
remaining portion of the dead bullock ; the jackals chasing away and 
jumping up at the vultures as they swoop past them whilst trying 
to filch some scrap of meat or entrails, in the most ridiculous style. 
Somehow, the birds always contrive to avoid the vicious snaps made 
at them by the jackals. These curs having, perhaps, each retired 
with some bone to gnaw at leisure, the vultures begin in earnest, 
soon completely clearing up every shred of meat, leaving the bones 
beautifully picked.” 

The tiger is a%excellent swimmer, and knows nothing of the fear 
of a wet jacket, evinced by that member of the cat tribe with which 
we are all familiar. Should he be hard pressed, he will spring ftom 
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the river bank, and cleave the stream as cleverly as any water- 
spaniel He rides higher in the water than the dog, and therefore 
affords a^ tolerably good mark to the sportsman who has chased him 
to the river brink. He has been known even to board the flat-bottomed 
craft peculiar to Eastern waters, compelling the crew to take to the 
boat and row ashore for their lives, leaving the audacious brute to do 
as he pleased; the business generally ending in the uncontrolled 
ship beating to land, and the four-legged pirate leaping out and 
scampering off, as though glad to escape a seafaring life. 

The animal’s most favourite haunt is amongst patches of a dense 
shrub, called Korinda, and common throughout most parts of India. 
It is not a tail growing bush, but its leaves are closely set, and broad, 
and droop so as to form a series of dark, leafy tunnels, affording at 
once, delightful shade and hiding to the stealthy beast. As a rule, 
the tiger lurks on the road side opposite to his lair, so that he has 
no need to turn with his prey, but, holding by the grip that killed it, 
leaps lightly forward, and is at homo in a twinkling. Should he miss 
his mark, it is seldom he renews his spring — at least for the time — ^he 
seems ashamed and mortified at being such a bungler, and bounds 
off with a smothered roar. Made audacious by hunger, the tiger will 
not scruple to steal to the verge of a village, and climbing to the roof 
of one of the shallow hut-like dwellings, scratch away the thatch, and 
with a great leap and a loud roar suddenly announce his presence in 
the midst of a quiet family. Sometimes, however, this trick costs the 
bold housebreaker dear. It has happened that hearing him tearing at 
the roof, the inmates of the dwelling have silently escaped, closing the 
door fast beliind them ; so that, when the tiger leaps from the roof to 
the floor he finds nothing to eat and himself beautifully trapped, on 
the well known principle of its being infinitely easier to leap into a 
chasm than out of one. A tiger in such a fix has little or no chance 
of escape, as before he has recovered from his surprise a half-dozen 
matchlocks are pointing at him through the chinks of the walls, and 
he may probably receive the bullet that ends his life through the very 
hole in the roof he himself has made. 

There have been recently published some painfully interesting 
statistics of the annual sacrifice of human life by wild beasts in India, 
It appears that within the past two years no lei^ than 999 children 
were killed, principally by wolves : — 1859 : Killed 6 men, 1 woman, 
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and 467 ohildren — 474; injured, 33 men, 3 women, and 83 child- 
ren — 119 j total, 693. 1860 ; Killed, 9 men, 4 women, and 432 

children— 446 ; injured, 24 men, and 31 children — 66 ; total, 600 
The greatest destruction of life occurs in the Umritsir division, where 
347 children were killed during 1859, and 299 in 1860. In the 
Goojranwalla district 77, and in TJmballa district 18 children were 
killed in 1869, and 23 and 70 respectm/ly last year. The number 
of wild animals destroyed is not so considerable as one would expecl^ 
seeing that Government has paid in two years, 14,386 rupees, as 
rewards for the destruction of 4,225, which includes a large proportion 
of cubs. The total number of each description of animal killed, 
stands thus : — In 1859: Tigers, 12; leopards, 192; bears, 187; 
wolves, 1,174; and h 3 ^enas, 2 — total, 1,567. In 1860: Tigers, 35; 
leopards, 163; bears, 350; wolves, 2,080; and hyenas, 30 — total, 
2,658. The greatest number of tigers were killed last year at TJmballa, 
namely, 13 ; and at Kangra the most leopards, 80. Bears also are 
found principally at Kangra, as out of the 350 killed throughout the 
Puiijal), 306 fell in this district. 
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HOW THE TIGER IS TRAPPED AND HUNTED, 

Tho owners of the stolen oxen do not suffer the tiger’s ruinous raids 
to be perpetrated with impunity ; occasionally, the tliief is brought to 
justice and a violent death in a way he little expects. One of the 
measures of revenge adopted by the herdsmen, is to construct a light 
but strong scaffold, about eighteen feet high, near the spot where tho 
half-devoured carcase is found. To the top of this platform tho 
boldest man of the company mounts, armed with a matchlock loaded 
with an iron slug, and a "tulwar,” a thick-biv^ked, razor-edged 
implement, very terrible in the hands of a strong- wiisted man. As 
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the enemy apj^xoftciies^ the friends of the lofty sentinel take a tendei 
farewell of him^ and take themselres ont of harm’s way. 

By and by^ the tiger rouses in his lair, shakes himselfi an& thinks 
what shall he have for supper. At last it occurs to hk ^uttonoua 
mind that there is some of yesterday’s bullock left, and that, if the 
jackals and vultures have missed it, it will do for a snack. So he 
trots to the spdfe; finds the meat just as he left it, and sprawling by 
the side of it, prepares for a leisurely moaL Meanwhile, the man on 
the scaffold among the trees, is not asleep. His eyes follow every one 
of the tiger’s movements, he rests his heavy matchlock on tho pro- 
tecting rail atop of the platform, and takes such deliberate aim, that 
in nine cases, put of ten, the iron slug finds heart of the brindled 
thief, and he rolls over, dead, Sometimefi^ however, .the gunnei^S hand 
will falteri^alx the erijtieal mqiKkent, #nd tW< savage beset be only 
painfully wPUuded. * guided bytihe report of tka matchlock, 

the tiger’s glaring eyes discover its assailant, and erasing for a 
moment, to gLT!d*itS< tremendous sinews, it utters its mmrderoushroar, 
and leaps at the ^platform. Isovr is the strength of tho^ frail-looking 
erection tested,;, should it come crashing to the groui^.as^tfiiiro as 
the matchlock'^nan was bom he will presently bocoms^^tigeriA meat 
This, howeviar, does not, often happen. The tall bstnbeiU* shafts will 
bend considerably before tirey will break, and though the man may be 
subjected to an unpleasant rocking, he will be all right if ho holds on 
tightly. Another thing in favour of this stage is that, the surface of 
the bamboo is so hard and sharp, that the talons of the brute find by 
no means easy anchorage ; and all he may take by his prodigious leap, 
\vill be a heavy fall : should he, however, manage to hook on to any of 
the interstices within reach of hk human foe, then the terrible tulwar 
is raked, a great paw lopped off, and down drops the tiger, helpless as 
a log. By thk time, the shouting of the matchlock-man, and the 
noise of hk piece, and the roaring of the savage beast, has roused half 
the adjacent village, who swarm to the spot, armed according to their 
means, and mingle with their loudly expressed prakes of the tiger 
slayer, the bitterest reproaches, and bravest taunts for their now im- 
potent foe. 

The bereaved cattle owners occasionally take an even more terrible, 
and at the same^ime an equally safe and certain revenge on the 
tigrine marauder. On the probability of the buUock slayer returning 
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to the scene of his morning exploit to supper, the herdsmen gather 
certain i^d berries growing in the jungle, and which are as deadly 
poisonous as our ‘‘nightshade," pound them to powder, cut slits it 
the dead bullock, and rub the poison in bountifully and thoroughly. 
Out comes the hungry brute at dark, and, squatting down at his 
ease, begins; but before he has demolished a dozen pounds or so, 
he hnds his blood heated to fever heat, and his^outh dry and 
parched ; he goes to the nearest stream and laps greedily ; that settles 
his business ; in ten minutes he is stretched on the bank, a dead tiger. 

Once, while in ambush on the banks of the river “ IS’orbudda,” 
Captain Langley saw a poisoned tiger come down to drink and die ; 
but, it singularly happened, there were awaiting his approach two 
other potent agents of death — the Captain’s rifle and the jaws of a 
monstrous alligator. Eushing tow'ards the river, the tiger plunged in 
and commenced lapping the water with greedy avidity, as if to allay 
the burning fire raging within from the effects of the poison. He then 
came out and commenced rolling on the ground and biting savagely at 
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poor brute, was about to pull trigger, when an alhgator rose suddenly 
and snapped at the tiger with his terrible jaws. Instantly IJie brute 
forgot his sufferings, and fell on the alligator tooth and nail Teeth and 
nails, however, made little impression on the mail coat of the amphi- 
bious monster, who did his best to haul the tiger down to his slimy 
bed, and, to prevent it, the latter fought and beat the water with his 
broad fore-arms fill hills of foam partially hid the combatants fiom the 
sportsman’s view. iN'ow they sank, now they rose again, the hooked 
teeth of the alligator never losing their grip, and the white foam 
taking a deeper tinge each moment. The struggles of the forest 
prowler, however, grow fainter and fainter; and drowned, poisoned, 
and mauled by the terrible teeth, he was about to succumb. But 
the alligator was not destined to have all his own way. J ust as he 
stretched his ugly body out of the water, the better to take a pull 
long and strong, a bullet from the Captain’s rifle smote his exposed 
side and turned him belly upwards, dead as a herring. A ball from 
the second barrel mercifully ended the tiger’s existence. 

Besides those enumerated, the natives of various tiger infested 
countries adopt many other modes more or less ingenious of destroying 
the tiger. There is the “ spring-bow,” a machine that in its working 
boars a strong resemblance to the “ downfall ” invented by the African 
savage for the destruction of hii)popotami. A great bow is prepared, 
and strung with tough gut lino. Across the path — generally a narrow 
one — chosen by the tiger are fixed two posts, and to them are attached 
the ends of the bow in such a manner, that the string of it is 
parallel with the narrow passage. A blunt stick is then inserted 
between the bow and the bow-string, bending the weapon just as 
it appears in the hands of a strong archer the moment before he 
releases the shaft, i^’ext a long wedge is driven between the end of 
the blunt stick and the inner side of the centre of the bow. To tlie 
thick end of the wedge a string is attached, and brought forward and 
stretched across the path in such fashion that the approaching animal 
must press against it. Then the arrow, round the head of which is 
bound a thread impregnated with deadly poison, is laid across the 
bent bow, and the contrivance is complete. By and bye comes along 
the tiger, his chest presses the wedge-string, the wedge is released, as 
is the blunt stretching stick, as is the poisoned arrow, and swift and 
silent as lightning, it carries certain death to the brute against which 
it is aimed. 
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Another native “dodge,” ih simply to build a stout bamboo cage 
with wide interstices, carry it to the grim depths of the jungle at 
nightfel^ and armed with a “ tulwar,” get inside and wait. Presently 
Tigris Regdlis sniffs you, and approaching your cage, rears against it, 
and with teeth and claws endeavours to remove the obstacle that 
stands between him and “man for supper.” This is exactly what the 
“man” wants, and with one heavy thrust through the bars, the 
glistening “ tulwar ” is stained red up to the hilt, and the besieger 
either falls dead or staggers back to his lair, w'here the huntsman 
next morning seeks his carcase. It is easy enough to track a wounded 
beast in an Indian jungle, for though his blood-drops may be swallowed 
by the thirsly earth, there are sure to be swarming at every spot an 
army of tiny ants, rapaciously scraping and tearing, as though tiger’s 
blood were a dainty to bo made the most of when met with. 

Another tiger trap is constructed exactly on the principle of our 
old-fashioned mouse-trap, only that the bars are of bamboo instead 
of wire, and for fear the animal should be clever enough to put his 
paw in at the door and claw out the bait, — ^generally alive, — it is 
enclosed within another cage, not to be reached without the tiger goes 
far enough in to admit of the sliding door clapping to. 

The most ingenious plan of aU, however, is that adopted by the 
natives of Oude, and a few other places. They manufacture a sort 
of birdlime of a wonderfully tenacious character, and spread the 
surface of the broad leaves of the pratiss tree very thickly with the 
sticky stuff Discovering the tiger’s haunt, a few hundred of those 
smeared leaves are spread about — ^face upward of course — and then the 
trappers adjourn to a safe distance, so certain of their game tliat they 
begin to cut pegs, and make other preparations for stretcliing its skin ; 
nor are they mistaken. The tiger, without the remotest suspicion of 
trap, comes sauntering along to where the birdlime is strewn, and 
presently one of the big leaves sticks to his paw. Like all cats, he is 
very particular about his paws, and gives the member a vigorous 
shake to release it of the clammy thing ; not succeeding, he tries what 
a whisk at the side of his head will affect, and thereby gets his 
whiskers and eyes smeared with the treacly composition. He loses 
his temper (never held very securely), and has by this time probably 
been furnished with sticky green pattens on ever^ffooi^ with several 
of the same festooning his angry taiL He becomes furious and bites at 
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the limed leaves^ and rolls amongst them till eyes, ears, — every inch 
of him in fact, is covered, and he becomes a perfect tigrine "Jack 
in the green.** Hia impatient roars attract the leaf-epreadera, who 
warily approach the blind beast, and dispatch him by a shower of 
bullets. 

There is yet another way by which the wily native lures the tiger 
to destruction ; viz., by the gara or live bait. The bait is a worn-out 
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Certain Boots of xiatives will not '^inform’’ against the tiger^ 
although their herds are impoyerished by its onslaught, and they 
know its liaunt perfectly well Begot of dread, a superstitious delusion 
has rooted amongst them as regards the murderous beast^ and they 
tell you that if merely wounded, the tiger will turn “ man-eater ” for 
the remainder of his life, and if killed outright, his relations will not 
fail to Lear of it, and devote their future existence to revenging 
his death. 

Within a mile of the village of Botta Singarum, Mulkapoor, there 
stands by the wayside, a heap of stones. Week by week the heap 
increases in size ; for it is the custom of the inhabitants of the 
af^'acent villages, never to pass the mound without adding another 
stone, though never so little a one. May the shadow of that heap 
never be less ; for it marks the spot where a few years since, fell one 
of the most terrible ^'man-eaters*' the world ever saw. It was an 
Englishman who rid the world of that monster ; but the name of 
the bold hunter I can’t tell, knoAving him only as he is generally 
known by his seK-dubbed title, “ The Old Shekarry.” 

Whilst sojourning within two days’ journey of Ilydrabad, one of 
his scouts, deputed to gather hunting intelligence, came one morning 
and reported as follows. 

“Near Botta Singarum, one village two coss (four miles) off, there 
got one hurra hagh (big tiger), who kill plenty men. Sahib ; he ate 
one old woman yesterday. Boht shgtan hy. Sahib (he is a great devil, 
sir), for though all shekarmen and village people plenty, plenty, 
looking never can find ; when all come homo, tiger go kill one man. 
Wo hurra clvor hy (he is a very great thief, sir).” 

Enquiry more than substantiated the accusations made against the 
^>errible Burra hagh, that not only was ho a great thief, but a wholesale 
liurderer to boot. That lurking amongst the dense brushwood which 
skirted the highway, he had within the last six months seized and 
devoured forty of the inhabitants, amongst whom were sixteen running 
postmen, (In India, the letters are carried in leather bags on men’s 
shoulders, who are relieved every five miles.) That, over and over 
again, ho had snatched off the cattle watchers, leaving the cattle 
untouched ; and that it was little use seeking him, as he never 
remained two nights at the same place. • 

Our “ Old Shekarry ” was, however, of another opinion ; so he 
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mustered liia companions and followers, and fully armed, set gut to 
discover the monster. After toiling through nfiles of noisome jungle, 
they approached a dense mass of underwood, fr(n¥L which plainly came 
growls and the sound of crunching bones^ dropping on hin hands 
and knees, the bold *‘Shekarry” crept through dense screen, and 
at once found himself in the man-eater’s home. 

The man-eater, however, was from home, and the crunching and 
growling had proceeded from two gaunt jackals, who were snarling 
and feasting on a few human scraps their master had disdained. 
Says the ** Old Shekarry ’’ : ** This was evidently the hecatomb of the 
man-eater, for I counted from skulls and other human remains, about 
twenty-three victims of both sexes, as we could see from the hair, 
clothes, broken armlets, and gold and silver ornaments belonging to 
native women. We picked up two massive silver bracelets, belonging 
to his last victim, whose remains were identihed by the villagers who 
were with us. We also found two gold teekas or neck ornaments, 
which mark the married women, and a knife, which we were assured, 
had belonged to a postman missing about a month before.’’ 

There was no use in continuing the pursuit for that day at least, as 
the keen-scented beast was not at all likely to venture home with the 
hunters at his door ; so the “ Shekarry ” and his gang returned to 
camp, there to plot some certain means of arresting the career of 
Burra hagh. 

Plans, more or less impracticable were discussed, till finally the 
old Shekarry himseK suggested and volunteered to carry out a plot 
as terrible as it was ingenious. It was this : The post-runners to 
whom the man-eater was so partial, were accustomed to wear at the 
ends of the bamboo to which was slung the letter-bags, a bunch of 
rings and jingling metals that folks might know who was coming. 
This jingling it was assumed had served as a fatal call for BuiTa hagh^ 
who hearing it in the still evening, although a mile distant, would 
at once know that a postman was abroad, and comport himself ac- 
cordingly. The Shekarry proposed that he should go alone, armed, 
and bearing the post jingles, ring a challenge to the horrid man-eacer, 
and fight him for his life. 

The sun had almost set as I proceeded down the road, and 
although I Vfras perfectly cool and as steady as possible, I felt cold 
drops of perspiration start from my forehead as I approached the 
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when the smoke cleared away, I saw him rolling over and over in the 
dusty road, writhing in his death-agony, for the shot had entered the 
neck and gone downwards into his chest. I stepped on one side and 
-gave him my second barrel behind the ear, when a slight tremor 
passed over his limbs, and all was still The man-eater was dead and 
his victims avenged.” 

lieutenant Pice relates a tiger-hunting adventure, during which 
his comrade, Comet Elliot, had one of those marvellous escapes that 
lead one almost to believe in ‘‘charmed” lives. Having together 
fired at a tiger, the wounded brute escaped through the jungly and 
was speedily out of sight. Being a very fine animal, however, they 
were loth to lose him, and set about tracking him by his broad 
footprints^ and here and there a few spots of blood. “These wo 
followed with much difficulty through a dense patch of thorn bushes 
and high grass, for about three hundred yards — ^keeping all the men 
well together in a body, while we led the way. Presently we came 
out of this thick jungle on to an open space, but here all tmces of 
the tiger suddenly ceased. Elliot and myself advanced a few paces 
in front of the men, to more minutely examine the ground for the 
tracks before they should be obliterated or ia^mpled over by the 
feet of so many persons following us. While thus engaged, we were 
startled by a loud roar from a small ditch a few paces to our right 
At this time Elliot was stooping down, about twenty yards on my 
left^ busily employed in looking for prints. The roar was instantly 
followed by the tiger, that came charging down at great speed 
straight for me. I had barely time to fire both barrels of my rifles 
at only two or three paces’ distance, into her chest> when these shots 
or the smoke caused the beast to swerve past me, and make straight 
for Elliot, whom she at once sprang on literally before he had 
time to get his rifie ready. The next instant, I saw him falling 
backwards under the tigress, which was growling and roaring over 
h\m fearfully. My shekarries with admirable coolness and presence 
of mind handed me my spare loaded guns. I instantly fired two 
more shots at the beast’s shoulder, as she stood over poor EUiol^ 
but these shots had little effect^ for she at once commenced dragging 
him backwards by the upper part of his left arm, which she had 
seized in her jaws, down a gentle slope, towards the ditch where she 
nad at first been lying hid. The groimd was very uneven, being 
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covered with broken pieces of rock, so I greatly feared to again fire at 
the tigress lest my friend should be hit instead, for as his fSace was 
touching Jier head, no steady shot could be had at her brain, as she 
bumped him over the stones. 

“ Elliot had fainted while the tigress was thus carrying him . She 
continued growling, all the time looking fully at us ; I followed at 
about eight yards* distance, watching to get a clear shot at her head — 
it would have been useless aiming at any other part At last, after 
aiming two or three times in vain, there was a chance, when my ball 
luckily struck her on the top of the skull, whereupon she at once 
dropped poor Elliot, and rolled over dead on the top of his body, 
bringing her paw down on his chest quickly gave her the other 
barrel, and then ran in with the rest oi the Bheels, and pulled out 
Elliot by his legs from under the tigress.** 

The assaulted hunter was quite sensible when released from his 
terrible foe, and asked for a drink of water. Although his life was 
spared, he was tenibly mauled — ^his left arm frightfully crushed 
and bitten, and his entire body pinched and bruised. When the 
tiger first sprang at him, he had put up his musket with both his 
hands, and thus guarded off the death-dealing paw. The stock of 
the rifle was marked with her claws, while the trigger and guard 
were knocked completely flat. 

The same gentleman tells of another adventure almost harmless, 
and even ludicrous as it happened, but which might have terminated 
very differently. The shekarries having been started to look up 
game, returned, and reported the footprints of two large tigers on 
the bank of a neighbouring river. The hunting company set out, 
and for a long time beat about the cover in vain. At last, the 
lieutenant, thinking the game might possibly be hidden in a clump 
of korinda bushes, waded into the stream, which was about four 
feet deep, and by the time he had got half-way across, made out what 
he was pretty sure was a lurking tiger, at the spot suspected. Ha 
returned to the bank and fired a random shot across the stream inti 
the bush, and sure enough out sprang a tiger, which was shot dead 
by a ball in his skull, just when he had risen to leap the stream ; 
Indeed he fell half into the water. 

“ Thinking that all the sport was now over, the in a body went 
round to the dead tiger by a ford higher up the river, and were 
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standing dose round it^ pointing out to each other tlio shot-holes, 
admiring the skin, and talking over its death, and the mischief it had 
done amongst their cattle, as they usually do, when suddenly a most 
appalling roar was heard to proceed from the veiy midst of them. 
The effect this caused was ludicrous in the extreme, for with one 
accord they precipitated themselves into the stream with a great splash, 
and regained the opposite bank in the utmost terror, each struggling 
to be first across the river. On hearing this roar, all our guns being 
unloaded at the time, and knowing there must be another tiger close 
by, we also sought safety in fiight — ^Little (his companion) got under 
a bush, while I quickly gained the top of a large thorn-tree nearest 
m^ well scratched in the process ; for at the time my costume was 
extremely scanty, as on coming out of the water, feeling much chilled, 
I had taken off my clothes to dry in the sun, and was standing merely 
in my brown shirt. The next moment we were horrified to hear that 
a man had been killed, but we afterwards found that he had been 
only knocked over and rather severely clawed. 

It seems that on hearing we had killed the first tiger, this man, who 
had been posted up a tree to look out by himself hastened to join the 
rest of the beaters while they were rejoicing, and talking over the dead 
tiger. All this time there was another tiger, still in the very bush in 
which we had killed the first one, but as long as the men remained in 
a body, though only two yards from them, it kept quite’ still. On 
seeing this man approach the bush alone, the beast rushed with loud 
roars upon him, knocking him down, and actually running off with his 
turban. It then went off at a racing pace, dashing straight away for 
the hills.” 

This is not the only recorded instance of a tiger ‘‘turning up” when 
least expected. A celebrated Indian sportsman was once nearly led 
into a terrible dQemma. He was out deer-stalking, and, after some 
considerable trouble, came to a spot where he could command a con- 
vtoient view of his game. Covering a fine buck, he was about to 
touch the trigger, when his attention was attracted to a slight waving 
of the grass a few yards distant, and before he could settle in his mind 
what it could be, a tiger made its existence known by a terrible roar, 
and the next mstant its talons were fixed in the throat of the poor 
animal the spoxtmian had marked as his own. 

’ Another instance is related, of a ship’s captain, who went ashore to 
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shoot peacocks. Having ‘‘winged” one, he hnrried forward to seours 
it, knowing that when so wounded, the bird in question will, after it 
has reached the ground, run a long distance, and sometimes too quickly 
to he overtaken. Bushing through the jungle grass, he reached the 
spot where it was about to fsdl, but was horrihed to find himself almost 
in the midst of a family party of tigers — ^three of them — ^that had 
evidently been roused from an afternoon’s nap by the noise of the 
fowling-piece, and were yet winking and blinking amazedly. Leaving 
them to settle the matter with the wounded peacock, the sportsman 
took to his heels, and paused not till he leaped into the boat waiting 
to row him to his ship. 

As the reader has been made aware, it is against the rule to admit 
into these pages hunting adventures of ancient date; but there is 
one that pleads so hard on account of its venerable age — seventy 
years next birthday — and its extreme respectability, that exception 
shall be made in its favour. It is the celebrated story of Mr. Munro, 
the hero of the sanguinary tragedy performed on Saugur Island, 
December 23, 1792. 

“To describe it (says Captain Consar, one of the unfortimate 
young man’s companions) is impossible. Captain George Downey 
Lieutenant Pyefinch, poor Mr. Munro (of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Service), and myself went on shore, on Saugur Island, 
to shoot deer. We saw innumerable tracks of tigers and deer ; but 
still we were induced to pursue our sport, and did so the whole day. 
About half-past three we sat down on the edge of the jungle to eat 
some cold meat, sent to us from the ship, and had just commenced 
our meal, when Mr. Pyefinch and a black servant told us there was a 
fine deer within six yards of us. Captain Downey and I immediately 
jumped up to take our guns ; mine was nearest^ and I had but just 
laid hold of it, when I heard a roar like thunder, and saw an immense 
royal tiger spring on the unfortunate Munro, who was sitting down ; 
in a moment his head was in the beast’s mouth, and it rushed into 
the jungle with him with as much ease as I could lift a kitten, tearing 
him through the thickest bushes and trees, everything yielding to its 
monstrous strength. The agonies of horror, regret, and, I must say, 
,feax (for there were two tigers), rushed or me at once ; the only effort 
1 could make was to fire at the tiger, though the poor ;^outh was still iir 
its mouth. I relied partly on Providence^ partly on my own aim, and 
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fired a musket. The tiger staggered^ and seemed agitated, which 1 
took notice of to my companions. Captain Downey then«fir6d two 
shots, and I one more. We retired from the jungle, and a few 
minutes after Mr. Munro came up to us, all over blood, and fell We 
took him on our backs to the boat, and got every medical assistance 
for him j&om the Valentine Indiaman, which lay at anchor near the 
island, but in vain. He lived twenty-four hours, in the utmost 
torture ; his head and skull were aU tom and broke to pieces, and 
he was also wounded by the animal’s claws all over his neck and 
shoulders ; but it was better to take him away, though irrecoverable, 
than leave him to be mangled and devoured. We have just read the 
funeral service over his body, and committed it to the deep. Mr. 
Munro was an amiable and promising youth. 

“ I must observe, there was a large fire blazing close to us, composed 
of ten or a dozen whole trees. I made it myself, on purpose to keep 
the tigers off, as I had always heard it would. There were eight or 
ten of the natives about us ; many shots had been fired at the place ; 
there was much noise and laughing at the time, but this ferocious 
animal disregarded all 

“ Its head appeared as large as that of an ox, its eyes starting fire, 
and its roar when it first seized its prey will never be out of my 
recollection. We had scarcely pushed om boat from that cursed 
shore, when the tigress made her appearance raging almost mad, 
and remained on the sand as long as the distance would allow me 
to see her.” 

In Java, it is an ordinary regal pastime to pit a tiger against a 
buffalo for the edification of royalty and the court favourites. Tlie 
fight usually takes place in a pit securely railed off from the spectators 
by strong palisades. The tiger is brought in one cage, and the 
buffalo — always a strong and trained animal — in another. When all 
is ready, an attendant unfastens a trap at the top of the buffalo’s cage, 
and reaching in, anoints the creature’s back with a composition that 
makes it roar with pain. Then, plunging and half-mad he is let into 
the arena. Next, fire is thrown into the tiger’s cage, and the 
door slipped open and the wretched beast (against its will sometimes, as 
it is common to jceep the tiger under such circumstances a week or so 
without food, till it is greatly weakened) forced out to where the buffalo 
is. Generally, the buffalo being a powerful and educated animal, the 
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victoiy is on its side, unless, indeed, it happens to make a mistake in 
its hrst rush at the tiger 3 then the latter will at least have his fill of 
bufOdo blood before the indignant lookers-on can riddle it with bullets. 

Mr. Melville, to whose masterly pencil is due the graphic picture 
accompanying this description (as well as a host of others of like 
excellence, adorning these pages) was a few years back an eye-witness 
of one of these combats, that took place in the dominion of the Sultan 
of Madura. 

“ On our arrival at the Sultan’s palace,” says Mr. Melville, ‘‘after a 
courteous reception, and the customary refreshments, wo proceeded to 
a large courtyard, to the north of the square at Baukalary, where a 
circular inclosure had been formed of square poles and strong bamboo. 
The inclosure was partially roofed over, and a convenient stage erected 
for the Sultan and his friends. 

“ The tiger about to be baited had been in captivity twenty days, and 
during the whole of that period had refused any kind of food, a 
circumstance evidently much regretted by its tormentors, who plainly 
saw there would be, on the part of the poor brute, little or no resistance 
to their bloodthirsty machinations. The tiger was confined in a cage 
within the inclosure. Presently, a large water-buffalo was led in : he 
was a fine specimen — the picture of a mild and docile brute, and 
evidently well trained. The appeanince of the buffalo was greeted 
with considerable applause, and the attendants above sprinkled it with 
cool water, for which kindness it seemed particularly gratefid. N'o 
such good-will was exhibited to the famished, thirst-stricken tiger. 
Everything being in readiness for the fray, the sliding door of the 
poor brute’s cage was raised, but the spirit of the inmate was 
thoroughly tamed, and it refused to stir. Its lethargy was, however, 
unceremoniously disturbed by the introduction of a bundle of flaming 
bamboo thrust into its den, and it then consented to be unkennelled, 
howling and fighting the fire. 

“ The buffalo was in no wise dismayed to see the great savage cat at 
liberty. With business-like coolness it lowered its formidable horns 
to the ground, and, making as it were a pivot of its hind legs, wheeled 
round and round, ever watchful of the tiger who paced round the ring, 
and evinced a much greater desire to escape than to %ght. At last it 
made a great leap at the upright posts that seemed to promise a way 
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Mr. Melville also mentions that in parte of Java it is cnstomary to 
employ meni known as "tiger guards, ’’ whose business it is to keep 
watch at light that the premises are not entered by tigrine marau- 
ders. To the astonishment of the above-mentioned gentleman and his 
friends, spearmen were stationed in the verandah of the house where 
they lodged ; and whenever they set out after dark, though on never 
so simple a journey, the said spearmen, each bearing a flaming torch, 
marched with them. This was not always pleasant ; but regarding 
it as a mere ceremony, — a custom of the country, — no objection was 
made. One nighty however, a man was snatched by a tiger and borne 
off to its lair, and the European company made aware of the value 
of the spearmen as a " tiger guard.” 



flOEB OOABD. 


Much more might be written concerning the various schemes and 
stratagems invented by cunnin/^ man for the destruction of the crafty 
imd formidable tiger. To the savage mind it is mucbjmore satisfactory 
to take the dreadful beast alive, or so to encompass it that it shall be 
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helplessly aware of the hand that hurts it^ than to kill it outright^ and 
at a distance, and take possession only of its inanimate caicafe. The 
hoirid peifoimances in the Javanese tiger-pits, and the many other 
instances of a like nature quoted by Bishop Heber, Drayson, and 
others, go to show that uncivilized men living in regions where 
abound the tiger, and such mighty game, regard the animals not as 
irresponsible creatures following the dictates of their proper natures, 
but as malignant enemies, actuated by the worst passions, and ever 
plotting their ruin. It is in this spirit the human savage meets the 
senseless brute, and having trapped and put it beyond mischief, taunts, 
aiid abuses, and tortures it. So it is, even &om the mouths of their 
deadly rifles, that the European teaches the savage forbearance and 
mercy. 
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LIEUTENANT RICE, 

This gentleman may &irly claim to rank among the mightiest of modern 
Nimrods. In his famous book, Tiger-hunting ixL India,” he presents the world 
with the nanative of his tiger battles, waged during such odd times as could 
be spared from his military duties as Ueutenant in the East India Company’s 
service. Unfortunatdy for the tigrine &mily, these *'odd times” were neither 
few nor far between, for from the be^nning of 1850 to 1854, the lieutenant 
enumerates 365 days devoted to the noble sport The Indiw season” for 
nunting large game extends over only three months in each year, so that it will 
be seen at once that Mr. Rice has littie to regret on the score of time lost 

Within the 365 days mentioned, he bagged sixty-eight tigers, and wounded 
thirty others, which got away to die, doubtless ; for, as has been observed already, 
a tiger’s wounds fester and poison the whole system in a very short time. When 
it is considered how many human lives the destruction of this hundred tigers 
may have saved ; when one reflects that in a single district a solitary and bloody 
man-eater may count his human victims by the score, the successful tiger-slayer 
becomes an olject oi something more than applause, — of gratitude and inncere 
respect 

As has been shown, Mr. Rice’s many tiger trophies were not obtmned without 
terrible peril — so terrible, indeed, that the himter, thinking that in some cases the 
reader may have a suspicion that varnish” has been used without stint, appends 
to his book the names of several Indian oflicers as a warrantry of its truth from 
the first page to the last. It must be a very unpleasant thing to come before the 
public and say, I am not a cheat ; ask Jack, and Tom, and George if I am ! when, 
however, one is obliged to put to sea where abound piratical craft, and craft sailing 
under fair colours, but laden from stem to stem with fiction and rabbish, one 
must not be blamed if he not only exhibits the union-jack at his mast-head, but 
tacks to it as many vouchers as it will bear, in proof of its genuineness. 

It is comforting to find that Mr. Rice is not disposed to rest on his laurela 
He seems as thirsty for tiger blood as is Tiger Regfilis himself for human ; and in 
the very book where all his terrible adventures and narrow escapes are set down, 
he begs that he may be transferred to a Madras regiment, because ** the tigers of 
Singapore, owing to the uneven nature of the soil, are more dangerous than their 
brethren of Rsgpootana. In return for so great a boon, I can only pledge myself 
to ofier the beasts either of these agreeable alternatives,— they shall have fre* 
quent chances of either ‘ eating* my bullets or mysell” 
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STEUCTUEE OF THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Ebspbcting the amphibious character of this animal’s life, Broderip 
says, “ we are induced to look for some machinery, which enables it 
to remain below the surface of the water. The venous reservoirs of 
the seals, and the arterial plexiform receptacles of the whales, will 
instantly oconr to the physiologist. The latter are most complex and 
ample, as might be expected of organs, fitted to secure a supply of 
aerated blood to the brain, derived from a heart that sends out some 
ten or fifteen gallons of blood at every stroke, through a tube of a foot 
in diameter, with immense velocity. One hour and ten minutes 
ordinarily elapse from the time of a whale’s descent below the surface, 
to that of his rising again to breathe, and Leviathan has been known 
to remain under for an hour and twenty minutes. It has been calculated 
that about a seventh of his time is consumed in respiration. The seals, 
in their natural state, have been known to remain under water for 
periods varying from a quarter of an hour, to five and twenty minutes ; 
but it has been observed, that a seal in confinement has remained 
asleep with his head under water for an hour at a time. The period 
during which a hippopotamus can remain submerged does not appear 
to have been accurately defined; but as the animal walks leisurely 
about at the bottom of a river, from five to ten minutes may probably 
be spent by it, when disposed to remain so long without coming up.” 

There is nothing very terrible in the appearance of the hippopotamus 
when he is calm and unexcited. Certainly he has not a pretty mouth, 
and the four great tusks that protrude bom between, and viciouely 
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curl up the comers of his leathern lips, are weapons by no means to 
be despised. Glancing however from the mouth of the animal to its 
enormoift belly, the former does not appear much too capacious for its 
natural functions. Speaking of its habits, a recent traveller says, 
Naturalists and others represent the hippopotamus as of a mUd and 
inoffensive disposition. It may be so in regions where it is unac- 
quainted with man ; but &om the numerous and unprovoked attacks 
made by these animals on voyagers, and the very great dread 
entertained of them by the savage tribes who live in their neigh- 
bourhood, I am inclined to believe them not quite such harmless 
fl.niTnfl.la as we are given to understand.” Indeed, travellers generally 
agree as to the wonderful power of the animars jaws, which, according 
to Bay, are hung as are those of the crocodile, viz. the upper jaw as 
well as the lower being movable. 

Captain Owen bears the following testimony to the power of jaw 
possessed by the hippopotamus. We had just commenced ascending 
the stream, when suddenly a violent shock was felt underneath the 
boat, and in another moment, a monstrous hippopotamus reared itself 
from the water, and in a most ferocious and menacing attitude rushed 
open-mouthed at the boat, and with one grasp of its tremendous 
jaws, seized and tore seven planks firom her side. The creature 
disappeared for a few seconds, and then I'ose again, apparently intending 
to renew the attack, but was fortunately deterred by the contents of a 
musket discharged in its face. The boat rapidly filled ; but as she was 
not more than an oar^s length from the shore, the crew succeeded in 
reaching it before she sank.” 

Mr. Mofiat is another witness. A native, with his boy, went to 
the river to Isunt sea-cows. Seeing one at a short distance, below an 
island, the man passed through a narrow stream, to get nearer the 
object of his pilrsuit. He fired, but missed, when the animal 
immediately made for the island. The man seeing his danger, ran to 
cross to the opposite bank of the river ; but before reaching it, the 
sea-cow seized him, and literally severed his body in two with its 
monstrous jaws.* 

He is, when on land, an ungainly looking brute. When full grown 
the male measures twelve feet in length, and as much in circumference ; 
and its legs are Bo stumpy, that the belly of the animal trails the 
ground where it is the least hilly — ^its body indeed, more than 
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anything, resembles in shape a hogshead perched on four short billets 
of green timber. Its nostrils and ears are placed nearly on the same 
plane ; its eyes are largish and prominent ; its ears, sm a l l, charp, and 
stiff-looking, and surmounted by a few hairs, and its naked hide — an 
inch and a half thick — ^is of a deep chocolate colour. The interior of 
its mouth is one of the most repulsive sights that can well be 
conceived ; being like nothing else that I can think o^ but a hole 
made with a jagged instrument in a mass of salmon’s flesh. 

The formidable teeth of the hippopotamus, never exhibited but when 
the aniinal is much excited, are very remarkable; according to the 
growth and age of the animal— especially as regards the molars — they 
vary very much in form, number, and position. The long sub-cylindrical 
incisors and the canines — ^the latter being enormous tusks terminating 
in a sharpened edge, which reminds the observer of that of a chisel — 
of the lower jaw give a terrific aspect to the mouth when it is open. 
This tremendous apparatus, formed principally for tearing and bruising 
more than grinding, is a fit crushing mill for the coarse tough plants 
which are transmitted to a stomach capable of containing, in a full- 
grown hippopotamus, fix)m five to six bushels. Three bushels, at least, 
of half masticated vegetables have been taken flx>m the stomach and 
intestines of one half grown. 

The nostrils, which are so placed that they appear first above the 
surface when the hippopotamus rises from his water bed, can be 
closed like those of the seal, when the animal descends into the 
deep, and opened when it comes up for the purpose of taking in a 
supply of air, “The nostrils of this animal,” says Professor Owen, 
“are situated on prominences which the animal has the power of 
raising; on the upper part of the broad and massive muzzle are 
short oblique slits, guarded by two valves, which can be opened and 
closed spontaneously like the eyelids. The movement of these 
apertures are most conspicuous when the beast is in his favourite 
element.” 

The eyes of the hippopotamus have at first sight a rather singular 
appearance, and convey the impression of unnatural protrusion of 
eyeball This, however, is far from being the case. As in eagles 
and some other birds of prey, where the homy ring and muscles 
form a telescopic apparatus, the eye of the hippopotamus is capable 
of protrusion or withdrawal at the will of the animal so as to adapt 
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it for vision in the different media where it is to act, whether the 
nviiTnnl be on land, just under the water, or far down beneath its 
surface. ^‘This beautifully contrived organ,*^ says Broderip, '‘is unlike 
that of any mammiferous quadruped known to me. It approaches, 
in its power of rolling round when in a state of protrusion, to that of 
the chameleon, and like it must command a very extensive area.” 
Owen, who is one of the best authorities on the subject, states that 
the skin is almost flesh-coloured round the eyelids, which defend 
the peculiarly situated and prominent eyes, and that there is a single 
groove or fold above the upper eyelid, and two curved grooves below 
the lower one. At flrst, as he truly remarks, they seem devoid of 
eyelashes ; but on a close inspection, a very few short hairs may be 
seen on the thick rounded margin of the upper Hd. He further 
observes, that the protruding movement of the eyeball from the 
prominent socket, shows an unusual proportion of the white, over 
which large coiyunctional vessels converge to the margin of the 
cornea, and that the retraction of the eyeball is accompanied by a 
protrusion of a large and thick palpehra niciitans^ and by a simul- 
taneous rolling of the ball obliquely downwards and inwards, or 
forwards. There is, he adds, a carbuncle or protuberance on the 
middle of the outer angle of the nictitating lid. The colour of the 
iris is dark brown, the pupil a small transversely oblong aperture, 
and the eyeball relatively small 

The last-quoted authority describes the voice of the hippopotamus 
as "a loud and short harsh note, uttered four or flve times in quick 
succession, reminding one of the snort of a horse, and ending with 
an explosive sound like a bark.'’ Spamnan uses the words heurh 
hurh hesh-heohy to give some idea of its cry, the two first words 
being uttered in a hoarse but sharp and tremulous sound, resembling 
the grunting of other animals, while the third, or compound word, 
is sounded extremely quick, and is not unlike the neighing of the 
horse : some say the noise resembles the bellowing of the buffedo. 
It would moreover seem that they who have considered the matter, are 
at as great a loss to designate the voice of the hippopo tamus, as 
to express the quality of its tone. Some call it barking, others 
grunting, others snorting, while another, not presuming to give the 
noise a name, declares that it resembles nothing else liian the creaking 
of a great rusty gate on its hinges. 
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According however to M^or Denham, despite his decidedly tmmelo- 
dious voice, Behemoth has an ear for music. Daring the ezoorsion 
10 Manga and the Gambarow, the minor’s party encamped oA the verge 
ef a lake deqaented by hippopotami, and intended to shoot some of 
them. A violent thonderstoim prevented the sport; bat next 
morning they had a full opporfconity of convincing themselves that 
these oncouth animals are not only not insensible to mosical soonds, 
bat strongly attracted to them, as seals are attracted by whistling. 
As the m%jor and his soite passed along the borders of Lake 
Mogaby at sunrise, ^'the hippopotami followed the drams of the 
difierent chiefs the whole length of the water, sometimes approaching 
so close to the shore, that the water they spouted &om their mouths 
^'eached the persona who were passing along the bank.*^ 



KULL or HIPrOPOTVJXUft. 



HABITAT OF 

^ THE HIPPOrOTAMUS. 

Theee can bo little doubt that 
the Behemoth/^ of Scripture, ib 
identical with the animal we have 
named Hippopotamus. In the for- 
tieth chapter of the book of Job, 

Behemoth is spoken of as an animal 

“ that lieth down in the shade of the trees, in the covert of the reeds, 
and fens “whose bones are as bars of iron “He oateth grass, like 
an ox y ” “ The shady trees cover him with their shadows, the willows 
of the brook compass him about “Behold, ho drinketh up a river, he 
tiustoth that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth.” 

Although the researches of geologists have put it beyond doubt, that, 
at a remote period of the world’s history, the hippopotamus was com- 
mon to Europe and Asia, it is now found only in Afnca, and there not 
universally ; with the exception of the Nile, none of the rivers that fall 
into the Mediterranean producing it. He is a shy brute, and retreats 
rapidly before civilization ; indeed, it is only in the lar^e and solitary 
rivers and lakes, running from the confines of the Capo Colony, to 
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about the twenly-third degree of north latitude, that the hippopotamus 
is found at home and at his ease. 

And no beast of the field can boast of a home so vastly grand and 
'.eautifiil ; great silent lakes spread out on every side, with fairy islands 
lotting between — ^islands, jutting green from the transparent water 
and studded with the date, the black>stemmed mimosa, the wild wide- 
spreading sycamore, the elegant mshoma, and other great straggling 
ragged fruit-bearers, the yellow, and scarlet, and pearly-white fruit, 
flickering and flashing in the sun, like coloured lamps, and the 
wonderful fan palm, each leaf of which is as delicate and daintily- 
shaped as a lad/s fan, and which bears as fruit mahogany-coloured 
apples, that have for a core, a round, hard, stony substance, like 
ivory. Through the rank underwood, glide snakes, of all the colours 
of the rainbow, and ILsards, looking like animated masses of jewels, 
and alcove these, dart and flutter birds, large and small, some with 
forked tads, and some with crowns, some vermilion, and some the 
colour of flame. Fancy camping and passing the night in such a 
solitude 1 livingstone has done so many a time, and the effect was not 
lost on that observant traveller : he says, We were close to the reeds 
and could listen to the strange sounds which we often heard there. By 
day I had seen water snakes putting up their heads and swimming 
about. There were great numbers of others which had made little 
spoors all over the plains, in search of the fishes among the tall grass 
of these flooded prairies; curious birds, too, jerked and wriggled 
amongst these reedy masses, and we heard human-hke voices, and 
unearthly sounds, with splash, juggle, jup, as if rare fun were going on 
in their uncouth haunta” 

The Hippopotami at the Zoological Gardens, Begent’s Park, are 
fine specimens. The laiger of the two was shipped during its infancy, 
subsisting during its voyage to England on the milk of two cows and 
three goats. This, however, was soon found to be insufficient, so a few 
quarts of Indian meal were thrown in. By degrees he was weaned,” 
and vegetable diet supplied him instead of milk. At the present time 
its allowance is one hundredweight daily of hay, com, bran, mangel- 
wurzel, and white cabbage; and during the ten years he has honoured 
this country by his patronage, he has increased in weight more than a 
Jon. Burckhaijdt says, that in parts of FTubia it is a terrible plague to 
the native fEurmer, remaining in the water all day, and stoiding at night 




into the grain fields, eating enormous quantities, and spoiling as much 
more by the treading of its great feet. 

Hippopotami are commonly found in families of from ten to thirty. 
Gumming once had a prime opportunity of observing an entire colony 
of these animals on the banks of the Limpopo. ^'Presently in a 
broad and deeply shaded pool of the river we heard the sea-cows 
bellovring, and on approaching somewhat nearer, beheld a wonderful 
and interesting sight. On a sandy promontory of the island, stooQ 
about thirty cows and calves, whilst in the pool opposite, and a little 
below them, stood about twenty more sea-cows, with their heads and 
backs above water. About fifty yards further dovm the river, again 
shevring out their heads, were eight or ten immense fellows, which I 
think were all bulls, and about a hundred yards below these, in the 
middle of the stream, stood another herd of eight or ten cows with 
calves, and two large bulls. The sea-cows lay dose together, like piga^ 
and as they sprawl in the mire, have not the least objection to their 
neighbours pillowing their beads on their back and sides.'' 
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They always choose a convenient landing-place, one where the hank 
has a long and easy incline, and this they use till they have oaten up 
aU the provender which lies in that vicinity. Before going ashore 
they watch for an hour, and sometimes two hours near the landing, 
remaining quiet themselves, and listening for danger. The slightest 
token of the hunter’s presence, on such occasions, sends them away foi 
that night K no danger appears, they begin to wander ashore in twos 
and threes. By the by, when Du Chaillu was in Equatorial Africa^ he 
observed a peculiarity of this brute never before recorded. ‘‘After 
watching,'* says he, “for a great many times the movements of the 
hippopotamus, I became assured that the huge crooked tusks, which 
give its mouth so savage an appearance, are designed chiefly to hook 
up the long river-grasses, on which these animals feed in great part. 
Often I have seen one descend to the bottom, remain a few minutes, 
and reappear with its tusks strung with grass, which was then leisurely 
chewed up.” 

It has been asserted of the hippopotamus that he is oven more 
stupid than the pig, but the reports of modern and trustworthy 
explorers decidedly negative the assertion. The reader may please 
himself about pinning his faith to that great marvel-monger, Pliny, 
who tells us that, “ the cunning and dexterity of this beast is so great, 
that ho will walk backwards in order to mislead liis enemy." The 
hippopotamus, perhaps, in these go-a-hcad times is too enlightened to 
indulge in this artful though non-progressive habit, — at least he has 
not been observed at the trick latterly. They are, however, wonder- 
fully keen in scenting a trap, and will pause at the brink of the most 
naturally covered pit, grunt knowingly, and walk round it. The 
“spoor” of a man discovered in their regular paths, is enough to rouse 
the suspicions of all the mother hippopotami of the neighbourhood, 
and taking their young ones, they emigrate — several miles sometimes 
— to safer quarters. Nor will it in a hurry return to a pool that has 
once been approached by its terrible enemy, man. “When once a 
hippopotamus has been surprised in its watery dwelling,” says Dr. 
Andrew Smith, “it will rarely be guilty of the same indiscretion a 
second time ; and although its haunts may not again be approached by 
hunters till after a long period has elapsed, it will survey such 
approaches, andeperform the movements necessary for its respiration 
with a degree of caution which clearly shows that it has not 
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forgotten the misfortunes to which an opposite course had ex- 
posed it.” 

One may easily imagine how one of these enormous hintes, arriving 
suddenly on the spoor of the hunter, would be affected ; how his 


prominent eyes would pro- 
trude farther than ever, 
and his mite of a tail stick 
out as he regarded the 
mysterious dent in the soft 
earth, and sniffing it with 
his keen nose, discovered 
that it had been made by 
an animal What sort of 
animal? I fancy I see 
Hippo turning the ques- 
tion over in his thick 
head, till it gradually 
dawns on him that some 
lime ago a friend of his, 
passing along a path, mot 
with sudden death through 
a tremendous spear sol 
beam that descended and 
smote him through the 
loins ; and that, visiting 
the spot shortly afterwards, 
these same singular foot- 
marks were clearly visible, 
mixed with those of the 
stricken animal, and exist- 



ing beyond the spot where 


A blAUlLINQ IMlUlbblON 


the pool of blood and the mangled carcase were. Crusoe’s consternation 
on discovering traces of another foot besides his own can scarcely be 
compared with it 



HOW THE HIPPOPOTAMUS IS TTUPPED AND HUNTED. 

The pursuit of hippopotami by the Afncan savage, clearly demon- 
Btrates the ability of man to hold dominion over the beasts of the 
field” by his own right, and without the aid and assistance of civili- 
zation. The bones of might;y behemoth, “like bars of iron,” his 
stubborn hide and terrible jaws, are no match against reason. The 
savage Bayeye wants the amphibious giant for his meat, and have 
him he must 

The nature of the beast, however, renders his capture doubly difficult 
On land the intrepii savage may approach nigh enough to spit it with 
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his weak javelin, but should Behemoth take to the water, he no more 
minds the patter against his tough hide of a score of light spears 
launched from the distant shore, than we should object to be out in a 
shower of rain. iN’either has he great fear of the savage in his canoe, 
for, as well as an easy swimmer, he is an expert diver, and has only to 
make a plunge, and then, just in the nick of time, to rise beneath one 
of the cockle-shell things, to send it and the panic-stricken paddlers 
spinning in the air, and, waiting for them to come down again, bite 
them in halves between his big jaws. 

Still have him the Bayeye must, and this in the face of those serious 
difficulties, his fragile canoe, and his useless, soft-headed spear. But 
invention may be bom of savage necessity as well as civilized, as in 
this case is amply proved ; firstly, the Bayeye constructs a wonderfully 
clever harpoon. 



HARPOON 


The shaft of this weapon is about twelve feet long, at one end of it 
a socket is made, and into this socket is inserted the terrible com- 
bination of spear and fish-hook, made of iron and filed to needle sharp- 
ness. To the shank of this harpoon, above the barb, a hank of cord 
is loosely attached, and the other end of the cord is bound round the 
wooden handle, at about a third of its length ; at the extremity of 
the handle is the harpoon line, long and strong, and terminating with 
a fioat,’^ so that should the stricken boast make a msh and dive so 
suddenly as to draw the line from the hands of the harpooner, it may 
bo followed by moans of the float and recovered. The object of 
attaching the barb to the handle by a hank of fine cords rather than 
by one stout one, is, that should the wounded beast turn and bite at it, 
its chance of severance would be considerably lessened. 

Secondly, for reasons already given, some other floating machine 
than a canoe is necessary, not only to the lives of the hunters, but to 
the success of the hunt, for the broad flat blades of the paddles fall 
“ pat ” on the water, and the little stiff ears of the^ippopotamus 


are 
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retj keen, and the approaching canoe would scatter an entire herd long 
before it came in sight To obviate this difficulty the ingenuity of the 
Bayeye is brought into play in an admirable manner. Beads of thf 
various species of palmyra, which in these regions grow in abundance, 
are cut off close to the surface of the water, and laid in a square bed, 
across and across, until the pile is sufficiently buoyant to bear a 
weight of several tons. In the centre of this reed raft is fixed a tall 
pole and to this is attached a rope, and when the voyagers wish to land 
mo of them swims ashore, carrying the other end of the rope with 
tim, and hauls the party in. Several disadvantages belong to this 
primitive construction; capable of going only with the current, it is 
not the least use trying to control it, and as the undermost reeds get 
filled with water, and the air in them is excluded, it is necessary to pile 
fresh reeds on the top. But then in hippopotamus warfare, the reed-raft 
possesses these two manifest advantages ; it glides down the stream in 
a perfectly noiseless manner, and the wary hunters take care to crouch 
down amongst the green heap, with the sight of which the brute ^Hhat 
lieth down in the covert of the reeds and fens” is familiar, and allows 
to approach near to him without the least suspicion; then again, should 
the wounded beast charge the infirm platform, ho simply knocks a bit 
out of it, and there is little or no harm done. 

Suppose, then, the green-raft prepared and the harpoons sharpened, 
the lines greased, each man armed with a sheaf of light spears, and 
everything in readiness. Then, in a quiet part of the stream, undei 
the shade of a big tree, the sable huntsmen assemble to the numbci 
perhaps of eight or ten. A canoe will bo wanted by and by, so one 
furnished with paddles is hoisted on to the raft, which is pushed off from 
the bank, and with the current, and at the leisurely rate of about two 
miles an hour, the voyage is commenced. There is no need of caution 
at present, for the game is known to be yet several miles down stream, 
so the fi:ee-limbod savages recline on the cool stage, and laugh and 
chat and tell stories according to their wild nature. Gradually, 
however, the laughter and chat subsides, what is necessary to be said 
is uttered in whispeiis, the harpooners take their weapons on their 
knees, and those whose business it is to manage the canoe station 
thenuielves about ii 

JJTow a sound of heavy bodies cleaving the water, and deep snorting 
and blowing comes faintly with the breeze, and the black hunters 
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.^crouch lower on their green raft, and watch eagerly the bend in the 
stream that hides the great game from view. Now the bend is 
passed, and there disport the monstrous hippopotami — a dozen of 
them — some spouting jets of water from their capacious nostrils ; 
some passive, and with their ugly snouts still, above the surface, 
looking like the water-washed peak of a hidden rock ; others sprawling 
on the muddy bank, heads and shoulders alone in sight, or clear 
of the water entirely and comfortably prostrate on the ooze. On glides 
the raft, the upright reeds shivering through contact with the 
tremulous limbs of the eager huntsmen, sheer into the midst of the 
unsuspicious animals. Presently a huge beast comes lumbering quite 
up to the side of the raft Then a harpooner suddenly rearing himself 
to his full height, for a moment poises his terrible weapon, and then, 
thud ! and the barbed iron has bitten to its hilt into the creature’s 
flesh. 

No more reserve, no more stealth, no more silence ; the savage 
may ycU now if he likes, and ho does like ; but not a moment is 
to be yet lost in idle triumph ; besides, to exult at this stage of the 
business would bo premature. The work is not half completed. The 
stricken beast with a great cry, that at once puts his brethren to flight, 
sinks like a log to the bottom of the stream, and writhes and rolls, to 
rid him of the hooked knife in his back ; but his struggles arc of no 
avail. His assailants above are liberal with him, otherwise he would 
either pull one of them down to him, or the harpoon would break 
through his leathern hide ; true, he may succeed in disengaging the 
iron from its handle, but he thereby not at all improves his condition, 
for the hank of cord still attaches the harpoon to the pole. 

Moanwhilo, two or three hunters have launched the canoe, leapt into 
it, and carrying the end of harpoon lino with them, paddled swiftly 
toward the shore. If everything is favourable, they reach land with 
the line, which they at once cast once or twice roimd a tree, and thus 
bring their game to anchor; if, however, the struggling monster should 
go madly plunging a contrary way, and so take the line out of their 
hands, they let it go ; and keeping the “ float,” at the extremity of the 
lino in sight, pull leisurely after it, some paddling, others standing up, 
and with one of the light spears poised ready for a cast. Presently 
up comes Behemoth to breathe, and whir! go a slfbwer of spears, 
deepening the crimson that marks his track : again he plunges, and 
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again after a wliile rises, that he may invigorate his tortured carcase 
by a long inspiration ; and so the game continues, till he sinks and 
rises no more ; and then the hunters pick up the buoy, and carrying the 
line ashore, make it fast, and patiently wait till the afternoon, when 
they know that the river will deliver the treasure into their hands. 

rhe Bayeye has another mode of harpooning the hippopotamus, 
which, although it does not afford the excitement belonging to the 
chase, is nearly as successful, and attended with little or no danger to 
the trapper. The hippopotamus is partial to a stroll in the evening ; 
the road he prefers being a nice quiet gully, with a soft mud floor and 
tall reeds and grass overhanging either side. Having found a pleasant 
road, he patronises it and no other ; and this the trapper knows, and 
lays his plans accordingly. He comes in the day time to the giant's 
promenade, while the giant is unsuspiciously dozing in the mud of a 
distant river-bank, bringing with him his harpoon and a hank of 
tough vegetable cord. The harpoon, however, is now in a different 
sotting to what it was when employed on the reed-raft. Instead of 
a light shaft that a man may easily manage, the haipoon-handle is now 
six feet of a moderate-sized tree-trunk, cleared of the bark, and made 
as even as possible. Laden with this cumberous machine, the Bayeye 
makes his way along the gully till ho finds a tree whose boughs con- 
veniently overhang the path-way. How he sets to work. He finds 
two heavy stones, and these with a stout bit of rope he attaches to 
either side of the harpoon-beam. How he fastens an end of his hank 
of cord to the butt-end of the beam, and flinging the cord over the 
stout limb above his head, hauls up the weighted harpoon ; then ho 
drives a stake on one side of the path, makes a single turn with the 
cord round it, stretches the cord right across the path, drives another 
stake, and makes the cord fast. How Behemoth may come as soon 
as he pleases ; as to the trapper he can do no more than climb up 
into the tree, and there squat and wait. By and by he hoars a 
deep grunting, and peering through the foliage, sees the great beast 
waddling along in a leisurely manner and thinking of anything 
in the world but ^^trap.” On he comes, lifting his stumpy logs 
scarcely an inch from the ground, till a huge fore paw encounters 
the string across the path-way ; the slight stakes are dislodged, the 
cord released, and down rattles the weighted beam, and the barbed 
iron has anchored in the poor brute's back. It doe** not kill him 
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Instantly. With a great roar of rage and agony, he turns and 
for the river with the horrid beam 
riding on his hack, the heavy 
stones swaying to and fTo and 
deepening the wound. There is 
no escape for him : he may gain 
the water and blunder along a 
mile or so, but so surely as the 
morning comes, the trapper will 
take a walk along the shore, and 
jiere spy his mighty game dead, | 
and floating with the stream, 
harmless as a log. 

The invention of the rifle has 
divested hippopotamus chasing of 
the ingredient most attractive to 
the hunter — danger. Armed with 
a first-rate gun, and with ability to 
use it properly, the hippopotamus 
may be as easily butcheied in 
his native haunts as an ox in ! 
the city shambles. Accidents 
may however happen, or the 
hunter be sufficiently ingenious 
and persevering to raise an 
exciting scene out of even ^ 
such tame materials. A highly V 
successful pursuer of tliis huge 
game thus relates a rather 
singular exploit : — S , 

I rode down the river 
bank with two after-riders, 
to seek hippopotami, the 
natives reporting that they 

were to be found in a pool ^ 

in advance. After riding a 
short distance, I found the 

banks peouUarly green and - TH>, no»N»Au 
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shady, and very much frequented by the sea-cow, and presently ip 
a broad, still bend of the river, I disturbed the game I sought 

**They were lying in their sandy beds among the rank reeds at 
the river's margin, and on hearing me galloping over the gravelly 
shingle between the bank and the reeds, they plunged into the 
water in great alarm, and commenced blowing, snorting, and uttering 
a sound ^ very similar to that made by the musical instrument called 
a serpent It was a fairish place for attack ; so divesting myself of 
my leather trousers, I crept cautiously forward, determined not to 
fire a shot until I had thoroughly overhauled the herd, to see if 
it did not contain a bull ; and at all events to secure, if possible, the 
very finest head amongst them. 

‘‘The herd consisted of about fourteen hippopotami; ten of these 
were a little farther down the stream than the other four. Having 
carefully examined these ten, I made out two particular ones, 
decidedly larger than the others. I then crept a little distance up 
the river behind the reeds, to obtain a view of the others. They 
were two enormous old cows, with two largo calves beside them ; I 
chose what I thought to be the best of those two, and making a fine 
shot at the side of her head, at once disabled her. She disappeared 
for a few seconds, and then came floundering to the surface, and 
continued swimming round and round, sometimes diving, and then 
reappearing with a loud splash, and a blowing noise ; always getting 
slowly down the river, until I reattacked and finished her a quartei 
of a mile farther down, about an hour after. 

“The other sea-cows were now greatly alarmed, and only occa- 
sionally put up their heads, showing but a small part, and remaining 
but a few seconds at a time. I, however, managed to select one of 
the three remaining ones, and making a most perfect shot, I sent 
a bullet crashing into her brain. This caused instantaneous death, 
and she sank to the bottom. I then wounded two more sea-cows 
in the head, both of which I lost : the others were so alarmed and 
cunning, that it was impossible to do anything with them. 

“The one I had first shot was now resting with half her body 
above the water; but from this resting-place I at once started her 
with a shot in the shoulder, and another in the side of the head ; 
the last shot set her in motion once more, and she commenced 
struggling in the water in the most extraordinary manner, dis- 
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spearing for a few seconds, and then coming up like a great whale, 
setting the whole river in an uproar. Presently she took away 
down stream, holding to the other side; hut again returning, I 
finished her with a shot in the middle of the forehead. She was a 
magnificent specimen of sea-cow, and was altogether more lively 
and interesting than certain writers had led me to expect. 

“ On securing the she hippopotamus, I immediately cut off her head, 
and placed it high and dry ; this was a work of considerable difficulty 
for four men. We left her body in the water, being of course quite 
unable to do anything with it there. It was well I secured the head 
when I did, for next morning the crocodiles had dragged the 
carcase away.” 

Among the thousand and one marvellous feats of hunting 
described by Mr. Gumming, as belonging to his five years* South 
African experiences, is this one concerning a hippopotamus ; and only 
that it is tainted with a certain amount of wanton cruelty, may rank 
amongst the most stirring narratives of hippopotami chase : — 

^‘Just as the sun wont down I entered a dense reed cover, and 
came upon the fresh lairs of four hippopotami They had been lying 
sleeping on the margin of the river, and as they heard mo come 
crackling through the reeds, had plunged into the deep water. I 
at once ascertained that they were newly started, for the froth and 
bubbles were still on the spot where they had plunged in. Next 
moment I heard them blowing a little way down the river. I then 
headed them, and with considerable difficulty, owing to the cover 
of the reeds, I at length came right down above where they were 
standing. It was a broad part of the river, with a sandy bottom, 
and the water came half-way up their sides. There wore four of 
them — three cows and an old bull They stood in the middle of the 
river ; and though alarmed, did not appear to know the extent of the 
impending danger. 

I took the sea-cow next to mo. and with the first baU gave her a 
mortal wound, knocking loose a great plate on the top of her skull 
She at once commenced plunging round and round, and then occa- 
sionally remained sitting for a few moments on the same spot On 
hearing the report of my rifle, two of the others took ^ stream, and 
the fourth dashed down the river. They trotted along, like oxen, at 
a smart pao®^ long as the water was shallow. I was now in a state 
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of very great anxiety about my wounded sea-cow, for I feared that^ 
she would get down into deep water, and be lost; her struggles 
were only carrying her further down the stream, and the water was 
becoming deeper. To settle the matter I accordingly fired a second 
shot from the bank, which entering the roof of the skull, passed 
out through her eye. She then kept continually splashing round 
and round in a circle in the middle of the river. I had great fear of 
crocodiles, and I did not know that the sea-cow might not attack me. 
My anxiety to secure her, however, overcome all hesitation ; so 
divesting myself of my leathers, and armed with a sharp knife, I 
darted into the water, which at first took me up to my arm-pits, but 
in the middle became shallower. 

“As I approached Behemoth her eye looked very wicked. I 
halted for a moment, ready to dive under the water if she ittacked 
me ; but she was stunned, and did not know what she was doing, so 
running in upon her, and seizing her short tail, I attempted to incline 
her course to land. It was extraordinary what strength she still 
possessed. I could not guide her in the slightest, and she continued 
to splash and blow, and made her circular course, carrying me with 
her as though I had been a fly on her tail. 

“Finding that her tail gave me but a poor hold, as the only 
means of securing my prey, I took out my knife, and cutting two 
deep parallel incisions through the skin on her rump, and lifting this 
skin from the flesh, so that I could get in my two hands, I made 
use of this as a handle ; and after some desperate hard work, some- 
times pushing and sometimes pulling, the sea-cow still continuing 
her circular course all the time, and I holding on like grim death, 
eventually I succeeded in bringing her to the bank. Here the Bush- 
man quickly brought a stout buflalo-rein from my horse’s back, 
which 1 passed through the opening in the thick skin, and moored 
Behemoth to a tree. Then I took my rifle, and sent a ball 
through the centre of her head, and she was numbered with the 
dead.” 

Considerable doubt having been expressed as to Mr. Cumming’s 
correct estimation of the number of hippopotami encountered by him, it 
is but fair to state the most recent African explorer, Mr. du Ghaillu, 
reports them%is equally abundant in the regions visited by hiTti. At 
a place called Biango, Chaillu assailed a “schoor’ of hippopotami 
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laundering in a shallow river, and shot five of them. It is found, he 
says, in greatest abundance south of the equator, and in the interior, 
and expresses perfect confidence that in the far and as yet unexplored 
interior they are more numerous still. 
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DAVID LIVINGSTOKK 

•The subject of this memoir maybe aptly quoted as an example of what may be 
achieved by self-denial and steady determination. They who knew young David 
Livingstone, who toiled early and late as “ piecer ” in a cotton-mill in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow, and whose father was the proprietor of a little grocer’s shop, 
could never have imagined that they should one day see him ranked among the 
few great ones who, unaided, lift themselves high above common men ; not that 
David’s father was a common man, for, according to his son, ** he had too honest 
a conscience to become rich;” which one tnay fairly assume to allude to the 
absence of adulteration from the good man’s groceries. 

At a veiy early age he displayed a great taste for works on science and religion, 
and prepared in such good earnest to master the grmid old Latin language, that 
by the time he had completed his sixteenth year he was tolerably well acquainted 
with Virgil and Horace, and other Latin authors. Not only were all his spare 
hours devoted to reading, but even at work he would pla^ his book on the 
spiimiiig'Jenny, and catch a sentence every now and then in the course of his 
labour. When he was nineteen, he was promoted to a cotton-spinner, and with 
the fhiit of this laborious, but well-paid work, he attended Greek and medical 
classes, and, in the winter, divinity lectures. About this time the idea of a mis- 
sionary life occurred to him, and his hopes were fixed on obtaining a good medical 
education, and so to qualify himself as a candidate for missionary duties. China 
was the field he had in view, but, the war breaking out, he was doomed to dis- 
appointment. He, however, about that time, became acquainted with Mr. Moflat, 
who had spent a considerable time in Afiica, in the capacity of a missionary, and 
was by that gentleman persuaded to give his services to the mission cause in that 
country. In 1840 he embarked for the vast and unexplored continent of Africa, 
and remained there sixteen years. The result of those years of exploring and 
missionary enterprise is well known. In 1857 he published his ‘‘Missionary 
Travels in Afiica,” a work which was hailed with universal satisfaction, as well 
for its literary merit as for its intense interest and abundance of rare and valuable 
information. We cannot pay him a greater compliment than to say that this part 
of his life is every way worthy of the man of such a boyhood. All the essential 
qualities of a great traveller he seems to possess : industry, perseverance, an 
indomitable will, and a large share of self-esteem, which, by the by, must be an 
invaluable ingre^ent in the composition of a sojourner among savages. On the 
10th of March, 1858, Mr. Livingstone once more set out on his Christian pilgrimage, 
amply provided by the Government with a valuable cargo and every possible re- 
quisite. Before he started he had a private interview with the Queen, and was 
hereby enabled to bear direct from royal lips, messages of peace and goodwill to 
m many savage a^d ignorant monarchs of AMca it may be his lot to visit 




Viger, IS scarcely less feared by the natives of those countries where it 
is found ; and not without reason. In the case of the tiger, you may 
be sure, so long as you keep well away from way-side banks and bushy 
hillocks, that you have at least the advantage of standing above 
your enemy ; but in leopard chase, the hunter is deprived of this 
advantage. The animal may be lurking among the tall rank herbage 
that brushes your elbow as you struggle through it, or it may be 
lurking overhead sprawled along the forked limbs of a big tree, and 
only waiting for your back to be turned to leap on you and drink up 
your blood with the horrid greed peculiar to animals so thirsty. 

There is not a more wary or cunning beast than the leopard among 
the entire family of carnivora. He will take up his position near 
a village and there make his lair. This, however, is not Slie village he 
intends to make his hunting-ground. He will indeed pass stealthily 
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throagh it in the night, and liarm neither dog, horse, nor dtner 
animtd he may encounter ) on he speeds through the vpage so near 
lionie to the next village, that is, perhaps, five or six miles distant. 
Here he may take his supper with impunity, and with little fear that 
Jxe bereaved farmer will dream of hunting him through the village 
k^ond that which he — the mamuder — ^has visited. The natives at 
the Cape assert that the leopard has a habit of lying on the ground, 
concealed among the long grass and branches, and twisting itself 
about so as to attract the attention of any of the deer tribe that may 
happen to be near. The prying propensities of deer are well known. 
Observing the unusual commotion among the grass, the silly animal 
stalks up to see; but what he does sec is a secret kno^vn only to 
himself He never returns to his companions to discuss the curious 
discovery. 

While in pursuit of its prey on terra Jirma, it crouches with its 
fore-paws stretched out, and its spring-like hind legs doubled under, 
and with its head flat to the ground — exactly as one sees one’s familiar 
grimalkin gliding over a lawn in quest of pigeons and sparrows. 
Ho is not at all particular in his diet, — a circumstance better known 
than esteemed by the unfortunate native who owns a farm in the 
neighbourhood of a leopard’s haunt. Once on the premises, ho will 
take somethingy a young calf or a lamb if convenient, if not, a few 
fowls ; if these latter arc safely put up, and no living thing but tlie 
watch-dogs arc about, let them look out, or one of them will presently 
fed the leopard’s tenacious claws in his neck, and be hauled olF. 
'\iniilo travelling in South-Western Africa, Mr. Andersson experienced 
the truth of this latter observation. Ho says : One night I w£is 
suddenly awoke by the furious barking of our dogs, accompanied 
by cries of distress. Suspecting that some beast of prey had seized 
upon one of them, I leaped, undressed, out of my bod, and gun 
in hand hurried to the spot whence the cries proceeded. The night 
was pitchy dark, however, and I could distinguish nothing. In a few 
moments a torch was lighted, and we discerned the tracks of a leopard 
and also large patches of blood. On counting the dogs, I found that 
‘Summer,’ the best and fleetest of our kennel, was missing. As 
it was in vein that I called and searched for him , I concluded that 
the leopard had carried him away. Presently, however, a melancholy 
cry was heard in the distance, and on following the sound, I discovered 
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■‘.SjjnmioT' Btretched at full length in the middle of a loish. Though 
khe poor creature had several deep wounds about his throat and chest, 
he at once rflcognised me, and wagging his tail looked wistfully in my 
lace. I carried him home, where in time he recovered. ‘ Summer,* 
however, was speedily revenged, for baulked of dog, the leopard 
the next morning made a bold dash at a flock of goats ; but being 
perceived by the herdsman, took refuge in a tree, nor would ho quit it 
till, riddled with bullets and poisoned arrows, ho fell dead to the 
ground.’* 

In Ceylon, the natives have a superstition (shared in many instances 
by the European residents) that when a bullock or other beast is 
killed by a leopard, and in expiring falls so that its right side is 
undermost, the leopard will not return to devour it. So persistent 
arc the natives in this belief, that when European sportsmen have 
prepared to watch by the carcase of a bullock recently killed in 
the hope of shooting the spoiler on his return in search of his prey, 
the owner of the slaughtered animtd, though burning to be revenged, 
would not for a moment entertain the proposition if the carcase were 
discovered in the position above described. Tenncnt speaks of a 
perfectly black leopard found in Ceylon, and further mentions a 
singular fact in connexion with tlie leopard generally. He says, 
“ Leopards are strongly attracted by the smell which accompanies small- 
pox. Tlie reluctance of the natives to submit either themselves or 
tlieir childron to vaccination exposes the infant population to frightful 
visitations of this disease, and in the villages in the interior, it is usual 
on such occasions to erect huts in the jungle, to serve as temporary 
liospitals. Towards these the leopards are certain to be allured, and 
the medical officers are obliged to resort to increased precautions 
in consequence.” 

Among the natives of Central Africa, the leopard is even more 
dreaded than the terrible gorilla ; for though the latter is more than 
a match for this cunning spotted cat, it possesses none of those lurking 
propensities that make all the carnivora such formidable antagonists 
to man ; therefore, when a leopard is hunted and slain in the region 
above mentioned, great is the rejoicing among the tribe to which 
the lucky hunter belongs. It is not, however, strictly on account of 
the dangerous animal’s destruction that so much delight is manifested. 
True, it is something for these forest-dwellers to lessen the chances 6f 
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sudden death, by the extermination of a single fang and talon-befunng 
beast ; but, after all, it is an insignificant matter compared with the 
eharma secured by laying the leopard low. Take the following 
circumstance related by Mr. Du Chaillu as an example of the Afiicans’ 
superstition concerning the animal in question : — 

Having returned from a successful leopard hunt, ‘‘ the men painted 
themselves, and sang songs over the beast till I made them go to 
sleep, which was not till towards morning. They danced, they sang 
songs of victory, they abused and exulted over the deceased leopard, 
they addressed comical compliments to its beauty — and it is really a 
most beautiful animal, — they shouted, ‘now you will kill no more 
people ! * ‘ now you will eat no more hunters I * ‘now you cannot leaji 
at your prey ! ’ and so on, till the mummery grew past laughing at. 

“The next morning, however, I first learned the full extent of their 
rejoicing, and the great importance attached to the killing of this 
feared beast. I was drawn to where we had suspended the body to 
keep the ants from it, by a noise of angry quarrelling, and found 
Niomkala asserting his determination to have the end of the leopard’s 
tail, wliile the rest of the hunters were all asserting equal right to it ; 
and the non-combatants, the bearers of our luggage, looked on in 
envious silence, evidently wishing they also could put in a claim. 
On inquiry, I found that the fortunate possessor of the end of a 
leopard’s tail was sure to bo kindly regarded by the women, and 
.could, in virtue of this powerful charm, win as many hearts as hr* 
might desire. 

“Laughing at them, I reserved the desired tail for liim among them 
\vho should behave best, and I thought I had settled the quarrel. 
But now came a fresh division ; Aboko, Hiomkala, and Tasico each 
wanted the whole brain of the animal. For a few minutes a fight 
seemed imminent on this head, which seemed even more strenuously 
ilisputed than the other. I discovered that the brain, if properly 
dried and mixed with some other charm called monday and the nature 
of which I could not understand, gave its possessor dauntless courage 
and great fortune in the hunt; and 1 was so happy as to persuade 
my three hunters — who really needed no such amulet to patch up 
their oourage — ^that a part was in this case as good as the whole. 

“This setSiled, 1 found that the liver was laid before me ; as this 
had no interest for me, I was going to kick it aside and walk off but 
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stopped and entreated to take off tke gall and myself destroy 
it. This was to be done to save the whole party from future trouble. 
It appears that the negroes believe the gall of the leopard to be 
deadly poison, and my men feared to be suspected of having con- 
cealed some of this poison by their friends or enemies. To settle 
which beforehand I was now desired to destroy it, and afterwards to 
bear witness for them, if by chance they were accused of poisoning.” 
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The leoiuid’s skin ib highly a allied by the Siiiglialcge, who have a 
more expeditious and safe method of taking the animal than hunting 
him. A cage is formed by driving poles firmly into the ground, there 
is a door to the cage which is held open by a sapling, bent down by 
the united force of several men, and so arranged to act as a spring, to 
which a noose is ingeniously attached, formed of plaited deer-hide; 
a young goat is tethered within the cage, and a stone tied to his eai 
to make him cry continuously. The noise attracts the leopards, one 
of which, being temjpted to enter, is inclosed by the liberation of the 
spiing, and grasped firmly round the body by the noose. 

Like most of the carnivora, they never intrude on man voluntarily, 
and always retreat when he approaches. Major Skinner, in one of his 
letters, tells a story that forcibly illustrates man’s dominion over all 
other animals. The Major was engaged in the proseci^tion of his 
military reconnaissances. Anxious to gain a height in time to avail 
myself of the clear atmos]>hero of sunrise for my observations, J 
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started off by myself tlirougli the jungle, leaving orders for the nifen 
with my surveying instnunents to follow my track by the notches 
which I cut in the bark of the trees. On leaving the plain, I availed 
myself of a fine yride game track which lay in my direction, and had 
gone perhaps half a mile from the camp, when I was startled by a 
slight rustling to my right, and in another instant by the spring of a 
magnificent leopard, which, in a bound of full eight feet in height 
over the lower brushwood, lighted at my feet, within eighteen inches 
of the spot where I stood, and lay in a crouching position, his fiery, 
gleaming eyes fixed on mo. The predicament was not a jdeasant one. 
I had no weapon of defence, and Avith one spiing, or one bloAV of his 
paw, the beast could have annihilated me. To move Avould, I knew, 
only encourage his attack. It recurred to me at the moment tliat I had 
heard of the power of man’s eyes over Avild animals, and accordingly 
I fixed my gaze, as intently as the agitation of such a moment enabled 
me, on his eyes. We stared at each other for some seconds, when, to 
my inexpressible joy, the beast turned and bounded down the straight 
open path before mo. This scene occurred just at that period of the 
morning when the grazing animals retired from the open pasture 
to the cool shade of the forest ; doubtless, the leopard had taken my 
approach for that of a deer or some such animal, and if his spring 
had been at a quadruped instead of a biped, his distance was so Avell 
measured that it must have landed him on the neck of a deer, an elk, 
or a buffalo ; as it was, cue pace more Avould liavo done for me. A 
bear Avould not have lot his victim off so easily.” 

Instances, hoAVover, have occurred of individuals haAung been sleiiii 
by them. Tcnnent relates that a peon on night duty at the court- 
house at Quarajapoora was carried off by a leopard from a table in 
the verandah, on which he had laid doAATi his head to sleep. 

A remarkable instance of the inability of the cat tribe, while in a 
wild state, to tolemte the gaze of man is related by Captain Draysom 
“While sojourning a foAV miles from Natal, a leopard took up his 
quarters in the neighbourhood, and regularly as night came paid a Ausit 
to a farm, varying his thefts according to his opportunity or appetite. 
To-night a watch-dog would he missing, to-morrow night a few 
head of poul^^jy, the next night a porker, and so on. To support a 
leopard Avith so promiscuous and extravagant an appetite was rather 
unsatisfactory. So the combined intellect of three individuals plotted 
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a tiap for this roLhcr^ oud an old hon was tho halt. Tho ordinary 
mouse-trap principle had been adopted, and the top of the cage 
secured by planks, on each end of which iron half-hundred weights 
were placed. The leopard was too cunning on the first occasion 
to touch the hen ; but a few nights afterwards he came again, seized 
the fowl, and became a prisoner. I was told that when first trapped 
ho was furious, and made the most frantic efforts to escape, trying, but 
vainly, to force the stakes asunder. Upon the appearance of a man 
he became sullen and quiet, and slunk growling to tho comer of his 
cage. 

I visited him the morning after his capture, and was received with 
the most villanous grins and looks. lie could not endure being 
stared at, and tried every plan to liido his eyes so that he need not 
see his persecutor. When every other plan failed, he would pretend 
to ho looking at some distant object, as though ho did not notice his 
enemy close to him. When I gazed steadily at him he could 
not keep up this acting for longer than a minute, when he would 
suddenly turn and rush at me until ho dashed himself against the 
lavs, and found that ho was powerless to revenge himsfdf ” 
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The cheetah, or hunting leopard, is rarely found out of India. It 
is common with the European inhabitants of Ceylon^to style tho 
leopard " cheetah,” but the true breed of this animal does not there 
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exist ; indeed, in Afiica it is so rave iliat, except by its skin on the 
sliouldors of a cliief, its existence is seldom indicated. The 

eheotah. is not so large as the leopard, and not nearly so^ handsome. 
It is much more tractable than the last mentioned animal, and allows 
itself to be instructed in the art of hunting deer. The hunter sets 
out with his cheetah in a sort of tumbrel, drawn by a horse, and 
accompanied by his gun-bearers and beaters ; when a deer is started, 
the cheetah is loosed and gives chase. The speed of the deer exceeds 
that of the cheetah, but as soon as the former becomes aware of its 
terrible pursuer, it becomes panic-stricken, and its swift and regular 
pace changes to spasmodic leaping and stumbling ; while the horrible 
cheetah, eager for the sanguinary reward for his service, increases his 
speed, and is presently on the back of the struggling deer, with liis 
teeth in its throat, and there ho remains, enjoying his crimson draught, 
till the huntsmen come up, and he is beaten off the venison and secured. 

“ It is hard,” writes a sturdy old Nimrod, “ to conceive a system of 
hunting so thoroughly un-English and unsportsmanlike as the above. 
Explorers of the far regions of Southern Africa toll of a race of savages 
>vho obtain their meat by robbing the lion and other mighty beasts of 
their prey. They — the savages — lie in wait at the tanks and water- 
lioles, wliero at night all animals, gentle and fierce, come to drink, and 
where the lion and the leopard get their food as well as water. Should 
the lion strike down an antelope or buffalo, the savages rush out with 
blazing brands, and uttering their loudest yells drive the king of the 
forest from his supper, and devour it themselves. These lion-robbers, 
however, do not stand in high esteem among their brethren of the bow 
and assagai ; by tliese latter tlie practice is looked on as thievish, and 
— a thing of much more serious import among these free-livers — mean 
and cowardly. In justification of the savage, it may, however, at least 
be said that his proceedings are not entirely free from danger; the 
lion may turn on the robbers, and if he does, unarmed as they are, at 
least one will feel the w'eight of his fore-paw; but the civilized hunter, 
who smokes his cheroot, and having seen the attendants slip the 
cheetah, calmly abides the result, confident that the brute’s cruel 
fangs will win the fight, has no such excuse. Such ‘ hunting ’ may 
bo performed^in white kid gloves, and is certainly more worthy the 
patronage of a pack of blood-thirsty old women, than of bold and 
feailess sportsmen.” 
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, The hunting leopard, according to a reliable authoiity, stands some 
thirty-two inches high, and is of the genus cattM, not having the 
retractile*claws of the cat. He is much lighter made than the panther, 
shows little fight with the dogs, and is not commonly found in the 
jungles, because he lives much in the lower branches of large forest- 
trees, where the female brings forth her young ; and preys upon the 
goat, antelope, and all kinds of small deer, and also on pea-fowL 
Whether the cheetah is taken as a cub and reared to the business of 
hunting, or whether a full-grown animal may be trftpi)ed and broken 
m, I have not been able to discover. The natural supposition, how- 
ever, is that the former course must be adopted, for although we have 
instances of panthers, &c. becoming sufficiently docile to tolerate 
man’s society, the greatest care is tahen that they in no way indulge 
their savage and natural ajipctitcs. 
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HOW THE LEOPARD IS HUNTED. 

Leopard stories are scarce, and among the best I am acquainted 
with, is one that was related to Captain Drayson by one of his 
hunting gang, a Boer named Hendrick. The captain speaks of 
Hendrick as a honest, straightforward fellow, and moreover examined 
the terrible scars about the man^s body. 

Hendrick was staying at the house of a neighbour, whose daughter 
he was in love with. One nighty a leopard broke into the yard, and 
finding nothing more substantial, killed and devoured many head of 
poultry. Having once so delicately supped, there was little doubVthat 
the leopard would shortly try his luck again, — a reflection that caused 
much dismay among the household. Hendrick, however, being a bold 
young man and a tolerable shot, and being anxious, moreover, to 
distinguish himself in the eyes of his affianced, secretly resolved to 
visit a ‘‘kloof” about four miles distant, wliere the leopard was 
probably in hiding, slay the boast, and bring in his skin in triumph. 
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Setting out at day-break, and armed with a single-barrelled gun, 
Hendrick dismounted, entered the ravine, and commenced hunting foi 
“ spoor.^ After a while he discovered the remains of a buck partbj 
eaten, and knew at once that it must bo the leopard’s work, because 
there was evidence of the animal’s having been pulled down by the 
throat, whereas, if it had succumbed to a hyaena or a wolf, the flanks 
would have been mangled ; while engaged examining the venison, he 
looked up, and there, just over his head and clinging to a great bough, 
was the animal of whom ho was in quest, showing its teeth and 
glaiing viciously. Quick as lightning the leopard leapt down and 
made off, though not before Hendrick had raised his gun and sent a 
bullet after it. A sudden cry and a twist of the body announced that 
the biillct was properly billottod, but still the leopard kept on, and the 
young man, mounting his horse, gave chase. Hunted and hunter soon 
came to a denser ravine than the first, and the leopard escaped from 
view. Hendrick himself shall relate the rest of the story. 

“ Leaving my horse outside, I went into the ravine on the spoor, 
which I had great difficulty in following, as the briars and wait-a-bit 
thorns were troublesome to push through. After a little while, 
however, I saw some blood and could get on better. I held my gun 
ready for a shot, and felt that my knife was loose in the sheath. 
When I came nearly to the bottom of the ravine, I suddenly saw close 
to me the wounded leopard ; he did not run away this time, but 
crouched down and spit at me like a spiteful cat, laying his oars back 
and showing Tiis teeth. I fired straight at him, and must have hit 
him, but he still did not move for about an instant. Then, with a 
bound, he came close to me, and just as I was about to draw my knife 
sprung on me, at the same time seizing the arm with which I tried to 
keep him off, and fixing his claws in my shoulders. Tlie pain was so 
great that I shrieked out ; but there was no one within five miles to 
help me, and I knew that I must fight the battle myself for my life. 
My right arm being free, I plunged my long knife into the brute’s 
stomach and ripped him up to the chest, giving him one or two 
digs behind the shoulder, which must have found his heart, as ho 
suddenly relaxed his hold and fell from me The flesh on my thigh 
was badly torn, as he had fixed his hind legs there ^d scratched me, 
as I have seen two kittens do to each other at play. The struggle was 
all over in a few seconds, but I had been knocked down, torn, and my 
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ann broken during tbe time. 1 tried to get up, but felt giddy and 
queer, and fell back insensible. 

** When I came again to myself it was quite dark. I was in great 
agony, and felt dreadfully thirsty; and though I could hear the rippling 
of water a few yards distant, could not move. The only chance of 
any one coming to my aid seemed to be that my pony would go home 
when he found that I did not return to him; and that, thinking 
something was wrong, some one might spoor me to where I lay. 
I had several times tried to move ; but the attempts caused me much 
pain, and I couldn’t stir an inch. Once or twice I thought I felt 
against my shoulder a movement of something crawling. 



A long time seemed to pass before the daylight came ; I lay almost 
lointing and stupid from the pain and cold, but at last determined to 
try and load my gun. I turned my head with difficulty, and looked 
ilown for my weapan and powder-horn. As I looked at my broken 
arm which was lying useless beside me, I saw a great brown-looking 
thing lying over it — it was a hideous puff-adder, that had crept to me 
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for the sake of wamith, and had been my companion for hours. I 
kept my eyes on him, and could see a slight muscular motion in his 
body every now and then, like breathing ; the idea came across me 
that he had already bitten me, and was drinking my blood. At last, 
the joyful sound of voices came upon my ear ; but I dared not answer, 
lest the movement made in so doing might enrage the adder. As the 
footsteps and voices approached, however, the reptile raised his broad 
head to listen, and then dropped off and glided away in the brushwood ; 
and the party, consisting of my brother and three Hottentots, coming 
up, I was released from my perilous position and carried homo on 
a litter of boughs.** 

While Cliaillu was hunting with the Shekiani tribe in Equatorial 
Africa, ho had rather a sudden and exciting introduction to a leopard. 
Buffalo was the game the explorer and his party had in view, and 
having stalked a herd, Chaillu was about to fire at a fine bull, when 
one of his men made a sign for him to pause and listen. ‘^As we 
stood perfectly motionless, I heard, at apparently a little distance 
before us, a low purring sound, which might have been taken by i\ 
careless ear for the sound of the wind passing through the grass 
But to Aboko’s ear it became something else. His face grew verj 
serious, and he whispered to me ‘Njego,* which is Shekiani foi 
leopard. The noise continued, and we moved slowly and very 
cautiously a few steps ahead where w e could get a position to sec 
over the grass. The position was not a pleasant one. The leopard 
comes out generally by night only, and nothing but extreme hunger 
w^ill tempt him to quit his lair in the open day. Now when he is 
hungry, he is also unusually savage and quick in his motions. W(* 
knew the animal was near, but could not by any means get a sight of 
him. As the wind blew from it towards us, I perceived plainly »v 
strong and peculiar odour which this animal gives out, and thus 
proved more decidedly that it could not bo far off. The thought 
passed through my mind — was it watching us ] If so, was it perhaps 
getting ready to spring] 

“Meantime our buffalo-bull stood stupidly before his herd not 
twenty yards from us, utterly innocent of the presence of so many 
of his formidable enemies, and little suspecting th^ curious circum- 
stances to which he was to owe his life. 

“Just then we moved a little to one side, and peering through i n 
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opening in the grass I beheld an immense leopard^ a female^ with a 
tiny little leopardling near her side. The boast saw us at the same 
momenl^ turning her head quickly at some slight noise we made. 
She had been watching the buffido so intently as not to notice our 
approach. As I watched her, it seemed to me that a curious look of 
indecision passed over her £ice. She, too, had more game than she at 
first looked for, and was puzzled which to attack first. Her long tail 
wagged from side to side, and her eyes glared as she sought for a 
moment for a decision. But I saved her the trouble ; for in less time 
than it takes to write it dov/n, I had put a ball in her h^d, which 
luckily for us relieved her of farther care for prey. At the some 
time Aboko fired at the little leopard and killed it.” 
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HABITAT OF THE PANTHEE. 

The habits of tho panther arc a good deal like those of the tiger, 
and though he is not nearly so large as tho latter, and of not moic 
than a third its weight, is much more courageous and cunnmg, and 
may be classed among the most formidable of the gmu% ferox. The 
length of the panther seldom exceeds seven and a half feet including 
the tail He of India is spotted with rose-shaped spots; the 
tawny colour of the skin being visible in the centre of the black, 
and the black only becoming a distinct spot towards the extremities 
of the animal, and on its back. The favourite resort of the Indian 
panther is the immediate neighbourhood of a Jendbund or date-grove, 
for there wild hog abounds, and of the flesh of wild hog the panther 
is particularly fond. 
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As is the caso with some other beasts of prey, the skin of the 
panther fits his body so loosely, that it is little use hunting him with 
anything but fire-arms : it would bo convenient enough to* spear him 
from the saddle as wild boars are speared ; but unless the spear is 
extremely sharp, and the aim exactly true, there is a chance that the 
weapon will run between the skin and the flesh, only serving to 
infuriate the animal charging you, and not at all interfering with his 
murderous designs. “ In riding him,” says a good authority, ” you must 
be prepared for his suddenly stopping and crouching as the horse 
comes up to him. If you then fail to spear him through, in all 
probability he will bound on you when you have passed. His hind 
legs being the springs, are in this position doubled up ready beneath 
the animal, and the bound he can take from thus crouching is much 
farther than from the size of the animal you would think possible.” 

In Africa two sorts of panthers exist. In colour they are similar ; 
but differ greatly in size ; the larger of the two being as big as a 
lioness. Among the Arabs there exists a rather curious legend 
respecting the panther. At the time,” say they, when all animals 
were endowed with speech, a band of twenty lions approached a forest 
in which panthers had always reigned supreme. A patriarchal panther 
was sent out to inquire what the great-maned strangers desired, and 
was informed that they had taken a fancy to this particular forest, and 
that they had come to take possession. If the panthers would wallc 
off quietly, no more need be said about it : if not, they, the lions were 
prepared to fight for it. The indignant panthers were equally ready 
to fight j and all their big males assembled in battle array. As soon, 
however, as the twenty lions gave one roar, the scared panthers flew 
hither and thither ; up trees, and into holes and caves, where they 
have remained hiding from the lions ever since.” 

One section of Mons. Gerardos wonderful lion book, is devoted tc 
the panther, how to hunt him, and the sort of animal he is to hunt 
It must be admitted that the gallant hunter’s account is by no means 
satisfactory, inasmuch as he pertinaciously insists, in the face of a hos< 
of testimony to the contrary, that the panther is a vile, mean, cowardl} 
things afraid of its very shadow ; while he does not adduce a single 
instance in support of the assertion. “The panther,” says he, 
“lives upon the ftnimals which it hunts down. He is afraid of 
leaving the woods even during the night, and if it has been I'jiable 
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to surprise either a ^vild boar, a jackal, or a hare, it will put up with 
a partridge, or a rabbit. As its natural weapons are formidable, and 
its muscular strength sufficient to enable it to struggle against a man, 
its cowardice can only be attributed to some defect in its organisation, 
and which gives it a great resemblance to those men who have the 
strength of a dray-horse, and the courage of a woman who faints at 
the sight of a chimney on fire.” Did no evidence to the contrary 
exist, it might be supposed that the Algerine panther is the milksop 
of his tribe — a mongrel among noble, great-fanged masbiffe; but 
unfortunately for this supposition, other men beside the lion-slaying 
Frenchman have been over the same ground, taking careful note of all 
they heard and saw. For example, Mr. Blakesley says, ‘‘On the 
line from Sidi Bel Abb^s to 1^‘ulianah, passing through Maskara and 
Orleansville, is the region of the panthers — an animal which, from its 
cunning, and power of climbing trees, is much more feared as an 
adversary than the lion, both by Arabs and Europeans ; while its 
cruelty in slaughtering many more cattle than it devours, renders 
it a greater pest to the fanner. A young lieutenant of engineers, 
whom I met on my way from Maskara to Mostaganen, told me that 
in the part of the country just mentioned, he had often, when out at 
night, found it prudent to take refuge by the Arab fires, instead of 
pursuing his journey, in consequence of finding these animals too 
closely upon his track. The statement surprised me, as I had no idea 
they ever followed either man or boast by scent, but supposed they 
lay in wait for their prey, and sprung upon it unawares.*^ 

The Arabs, who trade in panthers' skins, have an ingenious way of 
destroying the animals — a way much safer than hunting them. When 
the panther hunts down an animal, he will generally return and return 
again to it till he has eaten up every scrap. When the Arabs find 
just a little bit left, enough, say, for the panther's lunch, they tie 
strings ‘ to it, and attach the strings to the triggers of several guns, 
fixed in the surrounding bushes. When the meat is seized, it is 
»hard but the panther is either disabled, or wounded to death. 

The “pariahs" or homeless and vagabond dogs that swarm at every 
village throughout India, are the common prey of the panther. It is 
a popular belief among the natives that the panther cunningly wiles 
the pariah into his clutches, by lurking behind a wall or bush, on the 
outskirts of the village, and uttering all sorts of noises likely to attract 
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a tiungTy and savage dog— the whinnying of a young foal, the hleating 
of a kid, or the baaing of a calf. Out rush the dogs in a pack, and 
pouncing on the foromosi^ the panther carries him offl Indeed the 
panther seems to be particularly partial to dog flesh, as is corroborated 
by lieutenant Eice, in an episode of his hunting adventures, and 
which at the same time shows the enormous strength of this animal 
that itself is not more than a third the weight of the tiger. 

“At midnight, while, as usual, sleeping out for coolness* sake in 
the open air, an awful row was suddenly heard in the midst of our 
encampment. Everybody instantly turned out to ascertain the cause 
of the disturbance. We soon discovered that a panther had paid us 
a visit, and after killing a goat in the very midst of our servants and 
tents, had the audacity to carry ofT my two large greyhounds. The 
dogs were coupled together, and tied to a tent-peg at the side 
of my cot ; the panther dragged both these dogs about three 
hundred yards over and through some terribly dense jungle of high 
thorn bushes. Guided by the loud cries and barking, we followed as 
quickly as possible, firing off guns, shouting, and waving lighted 
brands snatched from the fires around. Soon we came upon the spot 
where the panther had at last dropped the dogs. One of them was 
killed, his skull having been smashed in by a blow of the panther’s 
paw, but the other was all right, except the fright she had received. 
Finding he could not carry off the goat, whicli was firmly tied up fui 
the night, he had made a snatch at the dogs, and succeeded in up 
rooting the tent-peg to which they for safety sake were always fastened 
at night. No doubt ho would have been satisfied with one, but was 
obliged to take both on account of their being linked together. To 
give some idea of this panther’s strength, I may state that these grey- 
hoimds had on more than one occasion successfully encountered even 
full grown wolves.” 

That the panther’s audacity is at least equal to its strength. Lieu- 
tenant Eice adds his testimony to that of every other sportsman who 
has made “game” of the animal in question. While the above-, 
mentioned gentleman and his party were halting for the night on the 
banks of the Chumbul, and had pitched their tent and sat down to 
dinner, “a great uproar was suddenly heard, which arose from a 
panther actually having the impudence to carry off Dr. Lord’s poor 
little dog ‘ Tim,’ that was at the time in the same tent with us or 
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close by it. The dog’s cries, as the panther took him off past all our 
servants whp were scattered about, gave us the first intimation of what 
had occurred. Instantly an alarm was raised, while we hastened, 
firing shots in the air to frighten him. Other men quickly followed 
with lighted sticks and lanterns. The night was very dark, and the 
jungle through which the dog was walked off, very dense and thorny ; 
and many bruises occurred to us all, for we had only our drawers and 
slippers on. At length, after going about four hundred yards, W(^ 
recovered the body of the dog, which the panther had dropped on 
being so hotly pursued. It was quite dead, havinir received a blow of 
the panther’s paw.” 
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HOW THE PAHTHEE IS HUNTED. 

Of the sanguinary battles that fi’oni time to time have taken place 
between men and savage beasts, few excel in terrible interest those in 
connexion with the panther of India. Captain Henry Shakespeare, 
who, for a quarter of a century, waged successful war against the 
terrible four-footed inhabitants of wood and jungle, knew the panther 
very well ; indeed, to use his own words, it is an animal with which 
he had sometimes an almost too intimate acquaintance. The brave 
old hunter does not produce a solitary and well-dressed account 
to substantiate the above assertion. With simple truthfulness he 
tells us panther stories — ^more or less terrible — by the dozen, and from 
which are selected the following ; — 

** On the 58th of December, 1858, three of us, being in field service 
at Simiriah, agreed to go out to shoot pea-fowL I did not take my 
heavy rifie nor my shikaree, who remained in camp sore-footed. I 
had with me a light gun loaded with shot, and a little revolver carbine. 
After a while we parted company, and I crossed the hilly jungle 
accompaniedf'by the villaga shikaree and three beaters. Suddenly, 
I came upon two panther& One was an immense one ; but before I 
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could dismount they had both entered the jungle and gone up the 
hill. Eidinp up to the top and dismounting, and placing myself in 
about the position where I thought the panthers would come, I directed 
the boaters to throw stones into the bushes from the other side of 
whore I was standing. Almost immediately, the smaller panther of the 
two was aroused, and putting her tail up in the air she moved in my 
direction, when she stopped. I saw clearly the point of her left 
shoulder, but not her head, and fired. She was some twelve yards 
distant^ and fell apparently dead. I fired the other barrel at her 
backbone to make sure, when to my astonishment she got up, and 
went down the hill, every now and then falling forward. I again 
loaded — one barrel with a bullet and the other with shot, having no 
more bullets with mo. 

‘‘ Having warned the village shikaree to keep close behind me with 
the heavy spear he had in his hand, I began to follow the wounded 
l^anthor ; but had scarcely gone five and twenty yards, when one of 
the beaters who was on high ground beckoned to me, and pointed a 
little below him and in front of me. There was the large panther 
sitting out, unconcealed, between two bushes a dozen yards before me. 
I could not, however, see his head, and while I was thus delayed ho 
came with a roar straight at me. I fired at his chest with the ball, 
and as he sprang upon me, -the barrel containing the shot was aimed 
at his head. In the next moment he seized my left arm and the gun. 
Thus, not being able to use the gun as a club, I forced it crosswise 
into his mouth ; he bit the stock through in one place, and whilst 
his upper fangs lacerated my arm and hand, the lower fangs went into 
the gun. His hind claws pierced my left thigh, and he tried very 
hard to tlirow me over. Meanwhile, the shikaree, who, had he kept 
the spear before him, might have stopped the charge of the panther, 
had retired some paces to the loft, and he now instead of spearing the 
panther, shouted out and struck him, using the spear as a club. In a 
moment the animal was upon liim, stripping him of my shikar bag, 
•his turban, my revolving rifle and spear. The man jiasscd by me 
holding his wounded arm. 

“ The panther quietly crouched five paces in front of me, and I knew 
my only chance was to keep my eye upon him. He sat ^th all my 
despoiled property stripped from the shikaree around and under him. 
The first step I moved backwards, keeping my eye on the panther, I 
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fell on my back into a tbom-busb, having slipped upon the rock. 
Here I was within one spring of the animal, who appeared, as far as I 
could see, to be not at all disabled by the fight Nothing could have 
saved me had he again attacked, but there is ' a sweet little cherub that 
sits up aloft * to look after the life of the wild hunter. I retreated 
step by step, my face still towards the foe, till I got to my horse, 
where the beaters were collected, some forty yards from the fight. 

<< I immediately loaded the gun with a charge of shot and a bullet 
that I perchance found ; and taking my revolver pistol out of the 
holster and sticking it in my belt, determined to carry on the affair to 
its issue, knowing how rarely men recover from such wounds as mine. 
I was bleeding profusely from large tooth wounds in the arm j the 
tendons of my left hand were tom open, and I had five claw wounds 
in the thigh. The poor shikaree’s left arm was somewhat clawed up, 
and if the panther was not killed, the superstitions of the natives 
would go for to kill this man. Terribly frightened as he was, his 
wounds were not so bad as mine. 

I persuaded my horse-keeper to come with me, and taking the hog 
spear ho had in hk hand, we wont to the spot whore lay the weapons 
stripped from the shikaree. A few yards beyond them there crouched 
the huge panther. Again I could not see his head very distinctly 
behind his shoulder. In one moment ho was again upon me. I gave 
him the charge of shot as I supposed in his face, but had no time to 
take aim. The horse-keeper, instead of spearing, fell upon his back, 
and in the next instant the panther got my left foot in his teeth £ind 
tlirew mo on my back j I struck at him with the empty gun, and he 
seized the barrels with his mouth. This was his last effort. I sprang 
up and seizing the spear from the horse-keeper, drove it with both 
hands through his side, and thus killed him.” 

This ferocious beast was eight feet two inches in length ; its tenacity of 
life was extraordinary, for when skinned, it was found that the first 
bullet had struck him in the throat and gone nearly through him ; 
the shot-charge had cut off one of his fore-paws. In the second attack, 
the bullet had gone under his backbone and through his body, ana 
the shot-charge had cut his other fore-paw almost to pieces. As for 
the victor it. this combat, although terribly mauled and marked with 
brands that death alone can efface, within eight days he was sufficiently 
recovered to sit tip and note the particulars of the adventure in his 
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jounial, and, so for from being daunted, to inscribe at the end of the 
note, hope in another fortnight to go and find the pair to tliis 
panther, which then escaped mo.” 



On another occasion tho same hunter, mounted on a light Arab 
horse, did battle with another ugly customer of tho panther tribe. 
The first notice of tho panther’s presence was a defiant roar, and a 
leap from the bush where ho had lain concealed to the back of an 
elephant attached to the hunting company, but which was luckily at 
the time without a rider. The panther gripped the backbone of the 
elephant in his wide jaws, and it was only after a vast amount of 
stamping and wriggling that tho latter released himself of his blood- 
thirsty rider, who, on beiug shaken to tho ground, bounded into a 
neighbouring jungle, the Captain and tho rest following. “ Where is 
the panther ?” asked our eager sportsman ; tho animal replied 
promptly for himself, with a great roar and a flying leay alighting on 
the Arab horse, and immediately behind tho horseman — as in olden 
fames ladies and gentlemen were wont to ride pillion — with its 
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horrid mouth so close to the rider’s loins, that they were warmed by 
the hot gusts of angry breath, but he could do nothing. The horse 
however, struggled valiantly, making prodigious leaps afind kicking 
out with his hind legs until he dislodged his sharp-clawed enemy, who 
once more betook himself to the jungle. 

Dismounting and sending home the wounded horse, the Captain 
hade the rest of the company to keep at a safe distance, and accom- 
panied only by his shikaree, posted himself a few yards distant from the 
bush where the panther lay. There, however, the animal seemingly 
resolved to stay, and all the shouting and pistol-hring failed to shako 
his resolution. Seeking to advantage himself of the predilection for 
equestrian exercise already evinced by the panther, the hunter ordered 
R horse to bo driven near the bush, but the panther was superior 
to the temptation. A knowing panther dog was loosed at the bush ; 
but the concealed brute, to show his contempt for this proceeding, 
without showing another inch of his body, put out a leg and 
knocked down the dog, baring the leg-bone from shoulder to toes. 
Repeated shots were fired into the bush, but without the desired 
result, till the Captain, disgusted with the cowardice of his game, strode 
up to the bush and found the panther — gone ! 

At the same moment, however, a piercing shriek was heard a long 
distance, and having little doubt that the panther was the cause, sent 
a horseman to the spot from whence the cry proceeded, so that no 
time might be lost by waiting till his own horse was brought. This 
was unfortunate ; for i^ instead of waiting, the experienced hunter 
had mounted the first horse at hand, he might, perhaps, have been 
enabled to save the life of a fellow-creature. The case was this: 
when the panther had crawled out of the bush and made off, he 
encountered, coming peacefully along the road, a poor baiber, who 
got his living by travelling from village to %dllage. As soon as the 
panther saw the barber, he sprang upon him and threw him down. 
It was he who had uttered the shriek ; and when the horseman 
despatched by the captain came up, he saw a man lying on the 
ground; but the evening had so far advanced, that ho could see 
nothing else. Where is the panther ? ” asked the horseman of the 
prostrate man ; the dreadful reply was, *‘He’s eating me ; don’t you 
see!^’ and upon nearer inspection, the horseman saw the panther 
busily gnawing the live man’s arm. The horror-stricken horseman 
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endeavoured to spear the hmte ; but fear of hitting the man spoilt his 
aim, and the panther, pausing in his dreadful meal, crouched and leap^ 
at his assdilant, anchoring its claws deeply in the horse’s flanks ; the 
next moment, however, it jumped off and fled once more. The poor 
barber died eight days after; and the panther kept his libei’ty, 
remaining boldly in the neighbourhood full a month afterwards, 
preying on calves and stray cattle. '‘Four animals wounded,” 
says the noble hunter who relates these thrilling stories, “and 
a man so severely injured that he died from it, are a pretty good 
proof of the desperate fighting propensities of the large panther of 
India.” 

]\Ir. Rico makes mention of the unceremonious way in which a 
panther introduced itself to the notice of himself and his brother-in- 
arms, Mr. Little. The two renowned tiger-slayers were tracking the 
spoor of their royal game, which led into a deep ravine. Mr. Rice 
however shall himself tell the story. 

“We had taken up our position on a very steep bank, and were 
waiting for the tiger’s appearance, when, just as the noise of 
the beaters commenced, we were surprised by a stone falling from 
above and a little to the right of where we were posted. On looking 
up, wo saw a splendid panther coming straight towards us. This 
compelled us to fire ; had he been merely passing, as we were after 
nobler game, we should have let him alone for the time. We struck 
liim with four bullets, on which he bounded down a small branch oi 
the big ravine and was lost to sight, but only for a few moments ; for, 
thinking he was bolting off, we each seized a spare gun and were 
running after him to get a parting shot, when, to my astonishment, I 
saw the panther in the act of charging down from a high rock directly 
over head. Instantly stopping short, I blazed both barrels into the 
beast, and then sprang off the rocky ledge on which we were standing 
into a small tree below. 

“ Little, seeing me fire, immediately got ready, and as the panther 
was in the act of leaping after me, by an admirable shot in the head, 
actually rolled him over in the air while making liis spring in a most 
determined charge. The panther came tumbling down head over 
heels, completely doubled up, through the boughs o$ the tree into 
which I had jumped, and fell dead at the foot of ii Little was only 
about three or four yards off at the time he made this wonderfully 
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lucky sliot, which no douht saved me from a good ^ mauling/ if not 
oven worse.” 

In the course of my perusal of Captain ShokespeareV valuable 
book, I came across **an apology for hunting” by that bluff, brave 
soldier-sportsman. Apart from the consideration, whether anything 
like an excuse for so natural a proceeding as hunting is necessary, or 
whether the arguments adduced by the captain are tenable, it is worthy 
of insertion hero for two especial reasons — firstly, on account of its 
simple earnestness ; and secondly, because of the rare occurrence of a 
chaser of wild beasts even giving a thought to the moral responsibility 
attaching to the business, or, perhaps it would be fairer to say, thinking 
it worth while to give his ideas on the subject to the public. 

“I must,” says he, endeavour to redeem my brother sportsmen 
and myself from the charge of cruelty, a charge not uncommonly 
made, I believe, without thought, and in ignorance. I must firet enlist 
my reader’s sympathies, and get him or her to acknowledge that the 
hunter in India, who runs risks and meets with accidents such a*^ 
I have described in these papers, leads no life of ease or indolence ; 
but, on the contrary, that his life is one of severe toil, labour, and 
danger. The feeling that ho is doing some good in his gonemtion, and 
leading not quite a useless life, must repay him for his exertions ; for 
I fear that gratitude among the natives in India is too like what it is 
in colder climates, and what Ilochefoucault describes ^ as a lively sense 
of favours to come.’ JS'ow, for his OAvn protection, it is necessary 
that the himter should be able to use his rifle well, both at animals 
standing or moving, and whether they are going from him, or passing 
or attacking him. Tigers, panthers, boars, bison, &c., and the other 
feroces feroBy or savage wild animals, do not abound in sufficient 
numbers to give him the necessary practice for becoming so good a 
shot as to make certain of hitting them at all when in jungle, much 
less of hitting them in parts of the body where the shot will disable, 
stop, or kill. The hunter, therefore, fires at deer, of which, as before 
mentioned, there are many varieties, as practice for his rifle. This is 
also necessary to keep his native hunters, or shikarees, in condition to 
stand severe labour. Besides, the eating the flesh of the game killed 
makes them ke^n. A good shikaree will rarely remain in the service 
of a man who cannot kill his game. I trust I have logically proved 
that shooting deer and the fauna is not cruel. It can only bo 
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considered so, when a yery great and wanton destruction of life is 
caused, or whore they are fired at with shot. This is done heedlessly, 
no doubt,* and with a desire to bag game at all hazards ; but 1 hope 
my readers will agree with me that it is not a legitimate way of killing 
deer, and that it would be far better to fire away with ball until 
practice taught a man how to shoot, than to obtain deer by what may 
be considered the weapon and missile that ought to be employed for 
hares and partridges. Again, the tying up calves or goats as a bait 
for tigers or panthers appears at first blush to be cruel ; but it must 
be taken into consideration that these animals will not take a dead 
bait, that they are not scavengers like hysenas or jackals, and that by 
sacrificing the life of the bullock or goat, you shoot the tiger or 
panther that has killed, and will kill, hundreds and hundreds of 
bullocks and goats ; or perhaps, in the case of man-eaters or man- 
slayers, hundreds of men, women, and children. 

‘‘ The bullock being a very cold-blooded animal is not under much 
alarm when tied up, as has abeady been clearly shown. lie may be 
in the paws or jaws of a tiger, and if he escapes his nerves are not 
much the worse. He will oat grass and drink water immediately after 
being released, with sundry holes in his throat and claw w’ounds in 
his body.” 

It is likewise evident that Captain Shakespeare has as little belief 
in the extraordinary perils of jungle-hunting as ho has in the cruelty 
of the pastime. ‘‘After upwards of twenty-five years' service,” says 
he ; “ after having, on three separate occasions, had bones broken in 
hunting — twice from homes falling and rolling over; having been 
wounded by a wild boar, wounded by a panther, and again wounded 
in action, the author of these pages is still in good health, and capable 
of riding a hundred miles in the day. . . , May the reader ever bear 
in mind that ho who walks in the untrodden forests of India, teeming 
as they are in many places with wild animals, goes as it were "with his 
life in his hand ; and, though 

‘ Fate steals along with silent tread, 

Found oftenest in what least we dread,’ 

that there is One who is always watching over and caying for us, even 
when we do not take care of ourselves.” 

Ab regards insensibility to pain evinced by the Euminantia, the 
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captain’s statement is corroborated by many other sportsmen. Take 
the story (to be found in another part of this volume) told by Mr 
Lamont of the reindeer whose leg ho so shattered with a buUet that it 
could not stir ; yet when Lamont approached it it was coolly nibbling 
the grass around it. Then wo have the evidence of the great traveller 
and explorer, Mungo Pork, who relates it as of no uncommon occur- 
rence when provisions ran short on a march, for the African to 
carve from an ox a living rump-steak, and plastering the wound with 
dung allow the animal to continue its labours. Mr. Parry likewise 
furnishes proof of the cold-bloodedness of this class of animaL 
While he was staying with a fnend at the Cape, a leopard one 
night endeavoured to make burglarious entry into a shed in which 
a calf was tied. It succeeded however only to the extent of 
forcing in a plank, and seizing the silly beast within by the back, 
out of which it bit a largo piece. It would seem that the calf 
had managed to 'wriggle out of the leopard’s clutches and to retreat 
to the further side of the shed ; for there it was found next morning 
lying do'wn and in a pitiable condition. The man who discovered 
the maimed animal had brought with him a bundle of fodder for 
its breakfast, which he put down while he examined the beast’s 
ii\juries. Snifl&ng the green meat, however, the calf at once scrambled 
on to its feet, and commenced munching away as though a pound 
of meat abstracted from its living buttocks was not of the least 
consequence. 
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The jaguar, wlikiL is larger and more powerful tlian the leopard, is 
au inhabitant of America. It nearly resembles the latter animal in 
colour, only that it has a black streak across the chest, and a black 
spot in the centre of each of the rose-shaped patches that adorn its 
hide. The woody banks of lakes and rivers are the favourite haunts 
of the jaguar. Falconer, speaking of the jaguars luiking in the 
woods near the southern side of the mouth of the river Plata, asserts 
that they live chiefly on fish. It is even said so far to depart from the 
usual habits of its feline brethren, as to enter the water, and turn 
fisher, flicking the finny denizens to the bank by a stroke of his 
supple fore-paw. 

It is fond of climbing trees, a habit rendered easy by the possession 
of curiously sharp and crooked claws. Referring to this subject, 
Darwin says, “ One day when hunting on the banks of the Uruguay, 
I was shown certain trees to which these animals constantly recur, 
for the purpose, as it is said, of sharpening their claws. I saw three 
well-known trees. In front the bark was worn smooth, as if by the 
breast of the animal, and on each side there were deep scratches, or 
rather grooves, extending in an oblique line, nearly a yard in length. 
Ihe scars were of different ages. A common method of ascertaining 
whether a jaguar is in the neighbourhood, is by examii^g these trees. 
I imagine that this habit of the jaguar is exactly similar to ono 
which may any day be seen in the common cat, as with outstretched 
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leg, and extended claws, it scrapes the legs of a chair. Some such 
habit must also be common to the puma, for on the bare^ hard soil 
of Patagonia, I have frequently seen scars so deep that no other animal 
could have made them. The object of this practice is, I believe, to 
tear off the ragged points of their claws, and not, as the Guachos 
think, to sharpen them.” 

The common prey of the jaguar is the capybara, and when this 
animal is abundant, the jaguar seldom attacks any other. Its mode 
of killing its prey is invariable, and although somewhat horrid to 
think of, is certainly more merciful than many other modes adopted 
by savage beasts. Leaping to the back of the doomed animal, the 
jaguar, by a rapid movement of the forepaws, twists its head round 
and breaks its neck. When the islands they usually inhabit are 
flooded, as is frequently the case, the jaguar resorts to the mainland 
to assuage its hunger, and it is never so terrible as at such periods. 
There is a story that, a few years since, one of these gaunl^ famished 
creatures finding the door of the church of St. F6 open, entered the 
building. Two padres entering one after the other were killed ; and a 
third, forewarned by the horrid sounds of crunching and growling, 
escaped by a miracle. No one daring to enter the church to destroy 
the monster, a portion of the roof was taken off, and a deadly bullet 
aimed at him through the breach. If driven from a carcase they 
will seldom return to it, preferring rather to hunt down another. 

Some time ago, a Jaguar was procured for the Zoological Society by 
Captain Inglefield. The behaviour of this animal during the voyage 
was such as to controvert the long established notions respecting the 
Jaguar’s morose and savage temper. The story of “ Doctor’s ” home- 
ward voyage was related to Wood the naturalist by Captain Inglefield 
himself, and we cannot do better than set it before our readers in 
the former gentleman’s piquant language. 

‘‘The Jaguar was named ‘Doctor,’ and was as well acquainted with 
its name as any dog. It was at times rather la 2 y, and loved to lie at 
full length on deck, and stretch its limbs to their full extent. It was 
so perfectly tame that Captain Inglefield was accustomed to lie down 
by the side of the spotted favourite, using its body as his pillow. When 
the vessel arriv3d in harbour, and people were anxious to view the 
Jaguar, the creature walked to the stable whore it was to be exhibited, 
merely being led by its chain. It was a remarkable circumstance, that, 
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althougli tlie animal was so entirely tame and gentle towards men, and 
would let them pull it about in their rough play, it could never be 
trusted in the presence of a little child, nor of a dog. In either 
case, the animal became excited, and used to stretch its chain to its 
\itmost limit. 

“ Uncooked meat was never permitted in its diet, and, except in one 
or two instances, when the animal contrived to obtain raw flesh, it was 
fed exclusively on meat that had been boiled. One of these exceptional 
cases was rather amusing. 

‘‘At Monte Video, the admiral had signalled for the captains of H.M. 
sliips to come on board and dine with him. His cook was, of course, 
very busy on the occasion, and more especially so, as there was at the 
time rather a scarcity of fresh provisions. The steward had been 
making the necessary arrangements for the entertainment, and came on 
board carrying a leg of mutton and some fowls. Just as he stepped on 
dock, the Jaguar bounced out of his hiding-place, and, clutching the 
meat and fowls out of the steward’s hands, ran off with them. The 
fowls were rescued by the captain, who got them away from the robber 
undamaged, with the exception of their heads, which had been bitten 
off and eaten, but the mutton was past reclaiming, and so, to the great 
disgust of the cook and steward, the bill of fare had to be altered. 

“ When ‘ Doctor’ received his daily food, he used to clutch and growl 
over it like a cat over a mouse, but was sufficiently gentle to permit 
the meat to be abstracted. In order to take away the animars food, 
two men were employed, armed with largo sticks, one of whom took 
his place in front of the Jaguar, and the other in the rear. When all 
was arranged, the man in the rear poked ‘Doctor’ behind, and, as ho 
turned round to see what was the matter, the man in front hooked away 
the meat with his stick. However the animal might growl over its 
food, and snarl at any one who approached, it would become perfectly 
quiet and gentle as soon as the cause of anger was removed. 

“ It was a very playful animal, and was as mischievous in its sport as 
any Idtten, delighting to find any one who would join in a game of 
romps, and acting just as a kitten would under similar circumstances. 
As the animal increased in size and strength its play began to be rather 
too rough to be agreeable, and was, moreover, productive of rather un- 
pleasant consequences to its fellow voyagers. For, as is the custom 
with all the cat tribe, the Jaguar delighted in sticking its talons into 
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ihe clothes of its human playfellows, and tearing them in a disa8tix)us 
manner. The creature was so amusing that no one could resist the 
temptation of playing with it, and so the evil was remedied hy docking 
the ^ Doctor’s ’ claws of their sharp points. 

^‘This animal was about two years old when it was brought to 
England, and died but very lately. Two years after its arrival, Captain 
Inglefield went to see his old favourite, the ‘ Doctor,’ and found that 
the Jaguar recognised him in spite of the long interval of time, and 
permitted him to pat its head and to open its mouth.” 
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THE LYUnL 

The lynx, a native of ITorth America, may be classed among th 
most timid of the Felidce order of carnivora. In length it is about 
three feet, and it differs from the ordinary cat in the shortness of its 
tail, and the possession of tufts of hair at the tips of its ears. The 
chief food of the lynx is the hare, and such other quadrupeds and 
birds as may be attacked 'with impunity. Its mode of locomotion is 
peculiar, and consists of regular bounds &om off its four feet, the 
back being arched at every &esh spring. Its flesh is eatable j but it is 
chiefly important on account of its skin, which forms an important 
item of business with the Hudson Bay Company. 
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HABITAT OF THE BUFFALO. 


Therb are few among beasts who hold — 
^ if I may so express myself — so respectable a 

position as the buffalo. In the first place, he is a handsome animal^ 
of graceful shape, and a giant in strength; in his native wilds he 
is just a peaceful grazer, contented to pass his life cropping grass 
and green leavesj and to interfere with no animal, human or 
other; bul^ challengo him to war, and the fiercest hunter could 
not desire bolder game; capture and tame him, and he will dra^ 
your plough or wagon as submissively as the ox. He is a faithful 
friend, and will fight to the death on behalf of his companions, and 
for the sake of its young will do battle with the lion himself. 

Of retiring habits, they affect vast solitudes where verdure abounds, 
ind there is no lack of rivers and pools in which they may luxuriate^ 
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immersing themselves till only their heads appear above the surface, 
cooling their leathery hides and getting respite from the formidable 
stinging things that fij, or the biters that closely adhere to their 
bodies. If water is unattainable, the buffalo will content himself with 
mud, if there is plenty of it Throwing himself flat upon his side in 
the mire» he shuffles round and round, the soil yielding toliis immense 
weight the exudation of any moisture there may be, till he manu- 
fieKstures for himself a delicious basin of mortar, covering him to his 
very eyes. When he rises and walks off, he presents a decidedly 
unhandsome appearance, which is not improved when, in the course 
of an hour or so, the sun bakes his mud crust, and he looks, 
when standing still, like some hideous clay image. Ease, however, 
of considerably more importance to the bufftdo than elegance, and 
Antil the motion of his limbs causes his ugly coat to peel off he 
may defy all the vermin in the world: . v 

In the same v^ay as horses are used in some parts of England in the 
sport kn^wn as trolling for larks,” the, Singhalese train the bul&lo 
to assist in shooting water-fowL Holding on to a rope attached to 
the buffalo’s horns, the sportsman conceals himself behind the animal, 
which, guided by the rope, walks leisurely toward the fowls* The 
birds being familiar with the buffalo’s presence, take no heed of him, 
and are quite unaware of the gunner, till roused by the bang which 
sends death amongst them. 

In Horth America, especially in the neighbourhood of Upper 
Missouri, are found immense droves of huge ruminating animals, 
universally known as ‘^Buffaloes.” The region where they most 
abound is called the ‘^buffalo country;” the Indians who make the 
chase of the animal their special business are called and call 
themselves ‘^buffalo Indians;” and the skins of the animals 
in which the Hudson’s Bay Eur Company deal largely, are known as 
'^bufijEdo robes,” and nothing else. In appearance, however, he is 
every inch a bison, and it is only in its calf-hood and in the spring, 
when he sheds his great mane, that he at all resembles the animfll 
whose name he usurps. Catlin, who, from his long residence in North 
America, must have been well qualified to judge of the animal, says, 
The word ‘^buflGEtlo ’ is undoubtedly most incorrectly applied to them, 
and I can scarcely tell why they have been so called ; they bear just 
about as much resemblance to an Eastern buffalo as they do to the 
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zebra or common ox: yet if I wore to judge from the numerous 
engravings I have seen of the European bison, and &om the descrip- 
tions I ha'v^ read of it, I should be inclined to think there was yet a 
wide difference between the bison of the American prairies and those 
in the north of Europe and Asia.*’ Allowing, however, that he is 
entitled to the name of buffalo” by right of custom, be shall have a 
place in this chapter. 

This maned buffalo is without doubt one of the most important 
animals on earth, an assertion needing no other support than the fact 
that tAree hundred thousand hiunan beings depend for their veiy 
lives, and for eveiything — according to their savage notions — worth 
living for, solely and entirely on the buffalo. The flesh is their meat, 
the skin serves them for coats, and beds, and boots, and walls for their 
tents, and tiles for the roof, and for saddles, and bridles, and lassos ; 
the bones are converted into saddle-trees, into war-clubs, into whistles, 
and musical instruments ; of the horn are made ladles, and spoons, 
and pins, and spear-heads ; the sinews serve for strings to their bows, 
for thread to stitch their buffalo robes, to stitch the tent cloth, and 
for the attachment to their persons of scalps and such other articles 
of vertu as may fall in their way ; the buffalo’s feet and hoofs, when 
stewed, yield a superior glue, which is largely used in the construction 
of hunting spears and arrows; the buffalo’s mane is twisted into ropes 
and horse-halters, and the tuft at the extremity of his tail as a whisk 
or fly-brush ; the brains even are not wasted, but used in the prepara- 
tion of leather thongs cut from the hide. 

Eeing given to erratic wandering, the North American frequently, 
and without an hour’s notice, utterly deserts a district in search of 
** pasture new.” With powerful tribes this is of little consequence, 
but to hordes limited in number, and on such bad terms with their 
more powerful neighbours that they dare not stir many miles from 
home, the departure of the buffaloes is regarded with horror and 
dismay; and no wonder, for, with the fierce animal goes their larder, 
their clothes-store, their armoury, the roof that shelters them, and the 
hed they lie on. Something must be done ; so say the chief and 
elderly men who sit in council on the subject. The ‘‘something,” 
however, was never yet known to be anything but one th^g, and that 
is the order for a great “ buffalo dance.” “ Every man in the village,” 
says Mr. Gatlin, “ is obliged to keep the mask of a buffalo hanging on 
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a post at the head of his bed, which he can wear, whenever he is called 
on by his chief to take part in a buffalo dance. The mask is put over 
the head, and generally has attached to it a strip of the animal's skin of 
the entire length, and with the tail attached." Assembling in a great 
circle, the pantomime commences. One man steps into the middle, 
and sets about imitating a buffalo, going through the motions of 
grazing, kicking up behind and before, and roaring lustily. When he 
is tired, he signifies the same by bowing his head to the gi’ound; 
whereon one of his companions fits a blunt arrow to his bow, and aims 
at the tired dancer, who falls like a dead buffalo, and is seized by his 
friends and dragged out of the ring by his heels ; others then take him 
in hand, and brandishing their knives, go through all the motions of 
skinning and cutting him up. As soon as one man is dragged out, 
another buffalo-headed dancer takes his place ; and so the game is kept 
alive night and day without a moment's cessation, till above the 
deafening din msed by the spectators is heard the welcome whoop of 
one of the ever-watching scouts, announcing that “buffalo come." 
Not another instant is devoted to mummery. Buffalo masks are 
ihro^vn aside, bows strung, a finishing whet given to spears, the ready 
steed mounted, and with the speed of the wind away fly the lithe 
hunters, cheered by the hopeful cries and hand-clappings of anxious 
squaws, who merrily set about firo making and pot scouring against 
their “ ole men ” return. 

Sometimes, however, it will happen that instead of a rejoicing beef- 
laden cavalcade, there return to the wigwams but a tithe of the com- 
pany that set out, and they wounded and blood-bedraggled, and 
instead of feasting and riot in the “ Mandans " home, there is wailing 
and lamentation. It is a common trick for a neighbouring and 
hostile tribe treacherously to trap their hungry buffalo-seeking 
enemies to destruction in the following manner; — ^Well knowing that 
scouts are posted by the dancers on every available eminence, the 
hostile ones gather, folly armed, behind a distant hiU ; then six or eight 
cunning rascals, clothed in the skin of the buffalo, and walking on all 
fours, top the hill, and commence browsing down the slope in the moslr 
natural way ; up come the impatient hunters helter-skelter up the hill, 
and as the}^ approach near, the fictitious buffaloes retreat to the crown 
of it and are lost to view on the other side. The meat-seekers, how- 
ever, are not to be baulked ; up they go, but alast having arrived at ths 
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summit of tho bluff, an appalling yell greets tbcm, spears and arrows 
whistle •through the air, and of the hunting company one half 
are presently galloping off, while the reiuainder lie scalpless on 
*ho ground. 
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now THE BUFFALO IS TIUI^TED. 

When Captain Motliucn and Lis party were Lunting at the Cape 
he had an opportunity of judging how terrible a beast the bull buffalo 
is when wounded and hard driven by the daring sportsmen. With the 
captain were a Hottentot attendant, named Froh*c, and a friend, named 
Moneypenny, and having discovered a herd of buffaloes, the trio let fly 
at them, woimding some, but not so badly but that the entire drove 
escaped to an impenetrable patch of forest The captain, however, 
climbed into a tree, and thereby sighted and shot another bull, 
whereon ^Hhe wounded animal ran towards the report, his cars out* 
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fitretclied^ liis eyes moving in all directions, and his nose carried in a 
right lino 'with the head, evidently bent on revenge : he passed within 
thirty yards of me, and was lost in the bush. Descending from oui 
frail perch, Erolic again discovered this bufGalo standing amongst some 
small thick bushes which nearly hid him from view; his head was 
lowered, not a muscle of his body moved, and he was without doubt 
listening intently. Wo crept noiselessly to a bush, and I again fired. 

‘‘ The huge brute ran forward 'with the wind, fortunately not in our 
direction, and again stood still. Presently he lay gently down, and 
kno'wing that buffaloes are exceedingly cunning, and ■will adopt this 
plan merely to escape notice and entrap their persecutors, we drew 
near with great caution. I again fired through his shoulder, and con- 
cluded from his not attempting to rise that ho was helpless ; we walked 
close up to him, and never can the scene which followed bo erased 
from my memory. Turning his ponderous head round, his eye caught 
our figures ; I fired the second barrel of my riilo behind his horns, 
but it did not reach the brain. His W'ounds gave him some dilficulty 
in getting up, which afforded Moneyponny and myself just time to- 
ensconce ourselves behind the slender shrubs that grew round the spot, 
while Frolic unwisely took to his heels. Tlic buffalo saw him, and 
uttering a continued unearthly noise between a grunt and a bellow, 
advanced at a pace at which these unwieldy creatures are rarely seen to 
run, unless stirred by revenge. 

‘‘ Crashing through the low bushes, as if they were stubble, he 
passed me, but charged quite over Moncypenny^s lurking-place, who 
aimed at him as he came on, and lodged the ball in the rocky mass of 
horn above his head ; the buffalo was so near at the time of his firing, 
that his horn struck the barrel of the gun the next instant; buir 
whether the noise and smoko confused the animal, or he was partial]5 
stunned by the bullet, he missed my friend, and continued his pursuit 
of Frolic. The Hottentot dodged the terrible brute round the bushes, 
but through these slight obstacles it dashed with ease and gained 
ground rapidly. Speechless we -watched the chase, and in the awful 
moment, regardless of concealment, stood up and saw the buffalo over- 
take his victim and knock him do-wn. At this crisis my friend fired 
his second barrel at the beast, which gave Frolic one ^r two blows 
with his fore feet, and pushing his nose under, endeavoured to toss 
liim ; but the Hottentot, aware of this, with much presence of mind. 
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lay perfectly still Directly after, the hufiy o stumbled, and fell dead« 
and Frolic got on his legs, and limped towards us. He was much 
hurt^ and the powder-flask in his game-bag was stamped quite flat/’ 

Although of a paciflc disposition, the buffalo will defend himself 
with astonishing courage against the attacks of either man or beast 
when brought to bay. The bear has no chance with, and even the 
cunning tiger dare not face the buffalo’s terrible horns, and can only 
obtain the mastery by lying in ambush, and springing on to the buf- 
falo’s flanks. 

In a letter to his fl-iend Dr. Livingstone, Mr. Vardon thus describes 
a terrific struggle between a bufiGalo and three lions as witnessed and 
assisted at by himself and Mr. Oswell, on the banks of the Limpopo : — 
“ Oswell and I were riding along the banks of the river when a water 
buck started in front of us. I dismounted, and was following it through 
the jungle, when three buffaloes got up, and after going a little disv 
tance stood still, and the nearest bull turned round and looked at m^/. 
A ball from a two-ouncer crashed into his shoulder, and they all tlfr6e 
made off. Oswell and I followed as soon as I had reloaded, and when 
wo were in sight of the buffalo, and gaining on him every stride, three 
lions leapt on the unfortunate brute ; he bellowed most lustily as ho 
kept up a kind of running fight, but he was of course soon over- 
powered and pulled down. We had a fine view of the struggle, and 
saw the lions on their hind legs tearing away with teeth and claws in 
the most ferocious stylo. We kept up within thirty yards, and kneel- 
ing down blazed away at the lions. My rifle was a single barrel, and 
I had no spare gun. One lion fell dead almost on the buffalo ; he had 
merely time to turn towards us, seize a bush with its teeth, and drop 
dead with the stick in his jaws. Tlie second made off directly ; and 
the third raised his head coolly, looked round for a moment, then 
went on tearing and biting at the carcase as hard as ever. We retired 
a short distance to load, then again advanced and fired. The lion made 
o£^ but the ball that he received ought to have stopped him, as it went 
clear through his shoulder-blada He was followed up and killed, 
after having charged several times. Both lions were males. The 
buflBilo had of course gone close to where the lions were lying down, 
and they seeing him lame and bleeding, thought the opportunity too 
good a one to be lost. It is not often that cne bags a brace of lions 
and a bull buffalo in about ten minutes.” 
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The bufGfilo, as well as the rhinoceros and the hippopotamus, has 
its tiny winged attendant. What hupJiaga Africana is to the former, 
textor erythrorhynchus is to the latter — ^at least as regards hunting 
out and destroying the tiresome, biting, and stinging parasites that 
infest the animal^s hide. Whether like hupliaga it warns the buffalo 
of the approach of danger, there is no evidence to show. Although, 
according to Livingstone and others, textor declines to officiate for 
any animal save the bufGalo, it exists in vast colonies in regions 
where the buffalo is unknown. For instance, Mr. Andersson makes 
mention of the birds existing in parts of Damara-land, South Africa, 
where the animal in question has never left the print •f its hoof. 
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BufMo hunting is almost invariably conducted by the North 
ATnAriVan Indian on horseback. He wears scarcely any clothing 
during the hunt, as it might impede his running, and, as he well knows, 
ho may before the day is over have to depend for his life on his legs j 
his horse wears a saddle, hut no bridle, merely a rope of bufGalo hair 
noosed round the horse’s lower jaw, the ends of the rope serving as 
reins. Tlie Indian’s horse is of stunted stature, hut brimful of blood 
and fire, and enters on the business as eagerly as his rider, or if it does 
not, its master carries, tied to his wrist, a terrible whip, the thong o( 
which cuts like a knife, and he is cruelly adroit in its use. Singling 
out a beast from a hol'd, the savage huntsman urges forward his steed. 
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by kind words if they are known to be more potent than application oi 
whip, but not otherwise ; and the chase begins in earnest over hill and 
plain till the horse and the buffalo are abreast Then the Indian 
letting loose the reins, and plucking an arrow from his quiver, fits it 
to his bow, and the next moment the shaft is buried behind the 
animal's shoulder. Now is the moment of danger. Even though 
stricken to death, it seldom happens but that the buffalo has a few 
seconds' life left to him, and you may depend on his devoting every 
fraction of that few seconds to the deadliest vengeance ; therefore the 
hunter’s little horse is so trained that the twang of the bow is the 
signal for lum to sheer off at a tangent at the highest speed he is yet 
capable of. If, however, by any unlucky chance the buffalo's thun- 
dering charge cannot bo avoided, a cat cannot leap from a table to 
the floor with greater ease and certainty than the wild rider vaults 
from liis saddle, and, with that long two-edged knife of his, speedily 
ends the uneven battle vraging between his nag and the wounded beast. 
Sometimes, warily stealing down on an immense herd of the savage 
creatures quietly browsing, the Avild huntsmen start up with sudden 
yells, and drive the frantic brutes before them, till they approach the 
verge of a precipice, over which the foremost ones will certainly be 
toppled by the rear ones, who, ignorant of the cause for halting, drive 
their fellows forward with all the strength of their mighty shoulders. 

The white wolf is to the buffalo a most formidable enemy. Hunting 
in packs of one or two hundred, they will rush upon two or three 
solitary buffaloes roaming peacefully over the prairie, and, surrounding 
them, worry the huge brutes to death. The cowardly rascals, however, 
lever find courage enough to attack a herd, although the latter, when 
they catch sight of wolves, evince considerable alarm, and form into 
battle array to receive the foe, while it is evident from their uneasy 
motions that it is only extreme terrar that hinders them running 
away. The Indian hunter sometimes takes advantage of this. Ho 
attires himself in the coat of a white wolf, and clutching his bow and 
arrows boldly faces a herd, and on his hands and knees crawls 
towards them : the scared buffaloes huddle together to receive the 
supposed wolf, who, when at a convenient distance, jumps upon his 
feet, and furtlier astonishes the herd by such horrid yells and yelpi 
as can only emanate from the throat of a red man, and before the3 
can recover the fnght he has made bufiGalo-beef of the finest of them. 
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In the depth of winter, when the snow is so heaped on the ground 
that anything in the shape of speed is impossible to any quadruped, 
the Indian, deprived of the services of his steed, is left to his wits U 
supply his family with food. The buffalo can no more than the horse 
run through the snow, but then no more can the hunter, who after 
all would stick whore the tremendous buffalo could shoulder his way : 
but the savage possesses something more potent than bi:oad shoulders 
— ^Mind. So ho sets to work and constructs of tough bark and 
thongs of raw hide a sort of pear-shaped sieve, three feet long and a 
foot broad ; one of these he lashes to each foot, and so equipped can 
slide and glide over the snow at racehorse pace. With a pair of 
these snow-shoes, and armed with a long spear, buffalo hunting 
becomes as unromantic a j)ursuit as pig-sticking, the poor animals 
being followed till they are completely wedged in the snow, and in 
that lielpless condition deliberately spitted. 

Tcirible stories aie told by hunters of battles between packs of 
gaunt wolves and solitary buffaloes on the prairies of America. 
!Mr. Catlin thus describes such a scene as witnessed by himself and a 
companion on the shores of Teton Biver: — “During my travels in 
those regions I have several times come across gangs of wolves 
surrounding an old or wounded bull bulFalo, where it would seem 
from appearances that they had been for several days in attendance, 
and at intervals desperately engaged in efforts to take his life. 13ut a 
short time since, as one of my hunting companions and myself were 
returning to our encampment with our horses laden with meat, wo 
discovered at a distance a huge bull surrounded by a gang of wolves. 
We rode up and gave the signal for them to disperse, which they 
instantly did, withdrawing themselves to a distance of fifty or sixty 
rods, when to our surprise we foimd that the animal had made a long 
and desperate resistance, and that his nose, ears, and tongue were 
partly gone, and his legs almost stript of their skin. In this tattered 
and tom condition, the poor old veteran stood bracing himself up in 
the midst of his devourers, who had ceased hostilities for & few 
minutes to enjoy a sort of parley, recovering strength, and preparing 
to resume the attack again in a few moments. In this group some 
were reclining to gain bi’oath, whilst others were sneaking about and 
licking their chaps in anxiety to renew the attack, and others, less 
lucky, had been crushed to death by the horns or hoofs of the bulk I 
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rode nearer the pitiable object as ho stood bleeding and trembling 
before m^ and said to him, ‘Now is your time, old fellow j^ou had best 
be off P Though blind and nearly destroyed, there seemed evidently 
to be a recognition of a friend in me as ho straightened up, and, 
trembling with excitement^ dashed off at full speed. We turned our 
horses and resumed our march ; but looking back, the poor bull was 
^once more at bay, and surrounded by his tormentors, to whoso 
insatiable voracity he unquestionably soon fell a victim.” 

Painful and distressing as is the above narration, indignant as one 
must feel at the conduct of the rascally wolves, in my opinion their 
behaviour was not a whit less savage than that of a human being — an 
armed man, and a practised sportsman — who could for a moment 
not only stand and ’luew the agonies of the poor blind and tom beast, 
but with a lackadaisical speech bid the crippled buffalo ‘‘be off.” I 
have no doubt Mr. Catlin thought that ho was behaving as a 
humane man should, but it seems to mo that the exercise of a trifle 
less sentiment, and the substitution of a dram of powder and a 
merciful bullet, would have been much more to the purpose. 

Captain Drayson, in his usual dashing, rattling stylo, gives an 
account of a buffalo chase in which ho and a grim old bull were the 
chief parties conccracd. Far away in Southcra Africa, the thouglits 
of the gallant captain are at home, and ho likens the sport to a race at 
Epsom. “ Hero is the Epsom of Africa : a lawn of twenty-five miles, 
the match p.p., the parties a stout little thirteen hands high pony, 
with eleven stone on liis back, and a bull buffalo sixteen hands high, 
with a feather weight. How what are the odds ] Who will bet two 
to one on the buffalo ? What is the opinion of the jackal, I wonder, 
who is peeping over the shoulders of his young family from out of the 
hole that has been his residence since the ant-bear who built it was 
killed last year by a leopard 1 What will the busliman lay against 
the buffalo being dropped in the first two miles ? This fellow does 
not care much which is the winner so that one or the other is killed. 
From his hiding-place in the rock’s crannies ho watches the race witl)» 
great excitement. If the buffalo is killed, he is sure to fall in for a 
share of the^meat. If the white man breaks his neck in some of the 
jackals’ holes or game pits, it will be hard lines if he does not manage 
that very night to ride in the saddle now occupied by the white man. 

^‘How they are ready for the stall;. The hoofii of the horse 
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Uriking on the ground act the part of starting-bell; the hunter^s 
approach is thus discovered ; the buffalo whirls his tail, and ‘ they’re 
off* would l)e the remark if there were any there to make it. But 
no, not a living soul is seen: all is earth, sky, and wild animals. 
The bushman on the distant mountain sees the race plainly. * Cluck, 
cluck, click, click!* Why is the bushman so excited 1 Ah! he 
knows all about it ; the buffalo has turned a little, and is now making 
for some old game pits with a sharp stake in the middle of each. 

ITow what a chance ! Both buffalo and horse may be engulphed 
— all three perhaps killed I What a glorious finale this would be ! 
Fancy the jollification of buffalo beef to commence with, and a second 
course of horseflesh, while between the mouthfuls a knife might be 
driven in spite between the ribs of the broken-necked white man, 
whoso body 'would be lying by ! Unfortunately, and bad luck for 
‘ cluck, click,* neither buffalo nor horse has yet broken his neck. . . . 
Now the hunter rides nearly alongside the bull, and it is neck and 
nock. What a change ! Now the hunter is the hunted ! The buffalo 
with head low is charging, when the rider suddenly wheels, and 
dropping apparently off his horse, takes steady aim ; two little white 
pulfs of smoko may be seen, a thousand echoing guns are heard like 
a volley from the surrounding mountains, and the buffalo reposes 
at full length on the plain to rise no more.** 
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TIIE HOK GRANTLEY F. BERKELEY. 


This gentleman’s high reputation as a sportsman entitles him to a niche in oui 
portrait galleiy— no great honour may-be, except for the sake of the company 
already there assembled. The author of “ Wild Sports ” is sorry, for the reader’s 
sake, that Mr. Berkeley’s “English Sportsman in the Western Prairies” appeared 
in the book-market too late to render it ayallable in the present compilation. He 
is especially sony, because the animal chiefly treated of is one almost unknown 
to English hunters— the buflalo-bison of the jEar West Had the big handsome 
volume come to hand in time, the readers of these pages would have been regaled 
with some stories of bison hunting, the like of which were never yet published. 

Begarding the buffalo as a mere unwieldy, uncultivated ox, the reader may be 
disposed to exclaim with the gentleman to whom Mr. Berkeley applied on the 
subject Shooting buffalo is nothing better nor more wild than walking up to 
and shooting oxen in a farmyard.” It would be a bad job for the gentleman in 
question, or any other, were he to essay prairie-hunting armed with no more 
formidable a weapon than would suffice for a farmyard slaughter. The buffalo is 
a peculiarly malicious and cunning beast, and given to lying in wait, so that he 
may attack you in rear and unaware. Neither is he always satisfied by goring 
you to death ; he will ram his thick head at your lifeless body and tear at it with 
his sharp hoo&, and so batter it that it shall be nearly imdistinguishable from the 
surrounding mire. There is now, or was till very lately, exhibited in the window 
of the Field newspaper-office in the Strand the stuffed skin of a bison, to whose 
desperate cunning Mr. Berkeley nearly fell a victim. Having chased his game 
up a steep bank, the shaggy monster suddenly vanished, and on spurring his nag 
to the topmost edge of the slope the hunter found, at leaping depth below, a sort 
of creek. The horse, however, usually so full of pluck and fire, refused to take 
the jump— a marvel Berkeley was fiiin to dismoimt to solve. He had not long to 
look. Crouching in the lee of the bank there was the bison, evidently waiting for 
the leap that should place horse and rider at his mercy* 
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THE WOLF. 

Combining the scent and perseverance of the hound, the endurance of 
the camel, the cunning of the fox, and the ferocity of the tiger, the 
wolf is, without doubt, one of the most cruel and bloodthirsty of 
man’s four-footed foes. In a remote era this savage animal, never now 
seen by home-loving Englishmen but in menageries and zoological 
shows, abounded in Britain. Eoadside refuges were erected in the 
counties of Gloucester, Worcester, Shropshire, and Hereford, built of 
strong timber and with massive doors, to which the traveller might 
flee when wolf-chased. January, the month in which wolves couple, 
was by our Anglo-Saxon forefath^ called “ Wolf-moneth ” or wolf- 
month, because of the dejiredations committed by the animals in 
question at that particular time of year ; and when a man was outlawed 
he was said to be wolf-shed,” i.e, abandoned to the wolves. 

In the reign of King Edgar, Britain was so troubled by wolves that 
a law was passed enabling the relations of an offender against the 
state to ransom him with wolves’ tongues, the number being 
regulated according to the degree of crime. Nevertheless the savage 
beast so increased and multiplied, that King Edwai'd the First did, 
on the 12th of May, 1281, appoint one Peter Corbet wolf-hunter 
general, and commanded cdl bailiffs, &c. to aid and assici him. 

Between the wolf and the dog there exists no anatomical difference 
with the exception of an obliquity in the position of the eye of the 
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former ; but the doctrine held by many celebrated men, that the wolf 
ahd the dog descend from one common stock, is, to say the least, 
extremely doubtful There exist many species of wild dogs quite 
distinct from the wolf; indeed, between the two a nim a l s there prevails 
so natural an antipathy, that they seldom encounter each other without 
a combat of the fiercest kind immediately taking place. The victorious 
wolf will devour the carcase of his enemy; but should the dog conquer, 
the dead wolf may lie untouched. Again, wolves yelp, and howl, and 
growl, but, except in the case of one met with in Southern Africa, 
never bark. 

In the good old times,” when nastiness was the standard by which 
the efficacy of medicines was measured, pounded wolfs liver steeped 
ill wine was regarded as a sovereign remedy for liver-complaint. Wolf- 
grease rubbed over the portals and threshold of a house, was supposed 
to be a barrier that the most audacious demon or witch would not 
endeavour to surmount. A wolf's snout split and dried was thought 
a surpassing antidote to the machinations of the Evil One, and one 
might be found as commonly on bam doors as are horseshoes in the 
present day ; “ moreover,” says Pliny, ** the great master teeth and 
grinders of a wolf being hanged about a horse's neck, he shall never 
tire or be weary, be he put to never so much running in any race 
whatsoever.” 

In spite, however, of the ** charms ” supposed to attach to the wolfs 
various parts when dead, no treatment was thought too cruel or 
diabolical for him when trapped alive. ‘‘ When a county was much 
infested with wolves, the following ceremony was performed with 
much solemnity and deep drinking : a wolf when caught alive had 
liis legs carefully broken; he was then dragged around the confines 
of the farm, being bled with a knife from time to time, so that the 
blood might sprinkle the ground. Peing generally dead when the 
journey had been completed, he was buried in the very spot whence 
ho had started on his painful race.” 









HABITAT OF THE 
WOLF. 

When a litter of young 
wolves are about to come into 
tlie world, the mother care- 
fully prepares a comfortable 
bed of any soft substance 
she can gather, and interweaves it with some of her undermost fur. 
When the cubs are born, they are gradually accustomed to eat flesh, 
and when about four months old are taken out by their parents, 
and “ learnt their business.” Kofc the least curious part of their 
education,” says a well-known writer, ** consists of their being inured 
to suflbring, and taught to bear p6un without complaint ; their parents 
are said to bite, maltreat, and drag them by the tail, punishing them 
if they utter a cry, until they have learned to bo mute.’’ 

Not only is the she-wolf exceedingly fond of her progeny, she is, as 
there is abundant proof, pleased that others should notice her cubs. 
Heazne relates that he has frequently seen the Indians go to their dens, 
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take out the cubs, and play -with them. The wolf, however, knows he 
is perfectly safe in the hands of the Indian. Almost all Hindoos 
have a superstiticmB dread of destroying, or even ix^uiing ii^ and 
die villiige community within whose boundary a drop of wolTs blood 
has ikkai she^ bdmves itself cursed until sufficient atonement bo 
made.' Wolves, however, confined in England have exhibited the 
same confidence in their jailors, as regards their yous^, and equal 
satis&etion at seeing them caressed. One confined in the ToWer 
menagerie, though of fierce disposition, looked on contentedly while 
the keepers handled and played with her cubs ; and it is recorded by 
Bell that a she-wolf which was exhibited with other wild beasts was 
80 anxioxis that the public should see her pups, that, one after the 
other, she rasped the life out of them «^;ainst the front bars of her 
prison. 

Eospecting the cunning of the wolf, it is doubtful if oven thai 
symbol of sly, the fox, can match it. When inliabiting populated 
districts, where of course constant war is waged against him, the croft 
Jie exhibits is wonderful ; he will never quit cover to windward ; as 
ho trots along, he obliterates with his tail all trace of his footprints, 
while one ear is cocked forward and the other back ; when ho travels 
in company, he at every bound takes wonderful aim at the footprints 
of his predecessor, so that where a dozen have passed, it seems no 
more than one or two; he will even feign death. Captain Lyons, 
whose men caught a wolf in a trap, says, “the animal being to all 
appearance dead, the men proceeded to drag it aboard ship. The eyes, 
however, were observed to blink whenever anything closely approached 
them, so some precaution was considered necessary, and the legs being 
tied, he was hauled up head downwards. To our surprise he suddenly 
made a vigorous spring at those near him, and afterwards repeatedly 
turned himself upward, so as to reach the rope by which he was sus- 
pended, endeavouring to gnaw it asunder, and making angry snaps at 
the persons who prevented him. Several heavy blows were struck 
on the back of his neck, and a bayonet was thrust through him, yet 
above a quarter of a hour elapsed before he died.” * 

The wolfs fondness for pork is something remarkable, and con- 
cerning th^same a curious anecdote is related by Lieutenant Alden- 
burg. While standing at the edge of a frozen lake, he saw a large 
pig approach a hole that had been mode in the ice, and commence 
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drinking. While looking to^ratds the horizon, the lieutenant saw 
some dark object seemingly no larger than a cricket ball bowling 
rapidly ovet the white snow ^ as he gazed, however, the ball increased 
in size, and gradually assumed the proportions of a wolf, evidently 
making for the unsuspecting porker at the top of its speed Mr. 
Aldenburg loaded his gun and hurried to the rescue ; but before he 
reached the spoi^ the wolf had come up with his prey, and, largo as 
it was, tumbled it over easily. So intent was he on the banquet 
before him, that the lieutenant approached quite close, and despatched 
liiin with a bullet. A piece nearly a foot long had been tom out oi 
the pig’s flank, and the poor animal was so scared that he trotted 
homo like a dog by his preserver’s side. 

That the wolf’s ferocity is not abated by long confinement was 
painfully demonstrated at the Regent’s Zoological Gardens within 
the last few months. A lady, lamentably ignorant of the animal’s 
disposition, approached one of the wolf dens in which were confined 
a young and an old wolf, and placed her hand on the bars. In an 
instant the big woK seized the thumb of the hand and drew it in, 
while the little one, eager for a share of the prey, took in his mouth 
the little finger ; nor could the unfortunate lady bo released till the 
finger was bitten off at the second joint, and the thumb so shockingly 
maulel as to render it useless. 
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HOW THE WOLF IS TRAPPED AND HUNTED. 

Tnfl Esquimaux, whose sledge, dogs, and reindeer are in hourl} 
peril, construct an ingenious trap for this their most terrible enemy. 
It is, indeed, fashioned on exactly the same principle as the familial 
square wooden mouse-trap, only that the sides and roof are made 
of slabs of ice, and the &ont^ instead of being wire, is likewise of 
ice and slides up and down in grooves. The sliding front is raised 
and secured by a string which passes through the back of the trap, 
and is attached to a hook within the icy walls on which the bait 
is hung. At the very first nibble the transparent door is released 
and slides down with a crash, and the Esquimaux, leisurely knocking 
a hole in the wall of the trap just large enough to insert his spear, 
thrusts at the helpless wolf till it dies. 

The common mode of hunting the woK in regions where sledges 
can be used, is for a party to take with them their guns, plenty 
of ammunition, and a porker a few weeks old. As has been already 
mentioned, the wolf is particularly partial to young pig, and can’t 
hear its tender voice without a violent hankering to make its closer 
acquaintance. Of this weakness of the wolf the sportsman makes 
capital, and, when the sledge is fairly started in the wilderness, 
applies hcs teeth, or digits, to the little pig’s tail, till it squeals 
lustily. If wolves are about, out they come, and, boldly approaching 
the sledge, are easily picked off by the men with the muskets. 
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That this sport, however, is not always unattended by danger, 
was proved^by a shooting party that set out f^m the neighbourhood 
of Forsbacka. The guns were loaded, the pig made to squeak, and, 
by-and-by, out came the wolves, and half a dozen of the pack 
were at once bowled over, and tom to firagments and devoured by 
their fellows. To the consternation of the hunters, however, they 
did not then retreat Their appetites whetted with blood, the 
ravenous beasts came leaping boldly at the sledge, taking no heed 
of the shower of bullets by which they were assailed, and only a 
very few of the beasts lagging behind to eat up their stricken 
brethren. The driver lashed his horse to its utmost speed, which, 
after all, was but a miserable canter compared with the sinewy 
strides of the gaunt pack, who edged round the frail vehicle with 
glaring eyes and lolling tongues. To gain a little time, the pig 
was thrown to them. A little time, indeed! The porker was 
lapped up as quickly as rod-hot iron laps up a sprinkle of water, 
and on they came again, and with such a yell that the maddened 
horse made a great plunge, and freeing himself of the trace-chains 
bounded away, leaving the sportsmen in an awful predicament 
A moment wasted and they were all dead men and wolf-meat, but 
luckily a brilliant idea shot into the mind of the captain. <*Load 
and hre all at once,** said he j no sooner ordered than executed . 
and the wolves, for a moment scared, held off. ‘‘Now let us tur ;2 
the sledge bottom upwards, and get beneath it } *’ it was accomplished 
instantly; and there they were boxed under the fragile machine, 
and clinging to it with all their might, to save it from being over- 
turned by the mad and baffled pack who leapt at it and over it, 
and shook it with their disappointed fangs ; and so the party 
remained till sought for and released by their friends. 

One of the most thrilling recitals of wolf adventure is given by 
the author of “ The Hunting Ground# of the Old World,** as it was 
related to him by an Abbassian chief with whom the writer in 
question fell in while hunting in Circassia. 

During the winter of 1852, when the whole country lay covered 
with snow for months together, a force had been collected and sent 
out in the plains to harass and annoy the Eussians, but having met 
with a reverse they scattered, and each tribe made the best of its 
way homeward. The party to which the narrator belonged, consisted 
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of eleven men fisdrly mounted^ and armed with matchlocks, pistols, and 
Bwords, with five prisoners — ^four Bussian soldiers and a woman. As 
they were traversing a vast plain they perceived a pack of seven 
wolves slowly following them, of which number they killed two or 
three with their matchlocks, for the sake of the fur, and, dispersing the 
rest^ continued their journey. 

Shortly afterwards a strange howling noise was heard in the rear, 
which at first sounded like the roaring of the wind, but at length 
their attention was called to a dark mass of Black objects spreading 
over the snow like a cloud on the horizon, and the full extent of 
their danger burst upon them, for they know they were pursued by a 
horde of wolves. 

Their horses were already fatigued with a long day's journey, but 
terror seemed to give them wings, for they tore along as if they know 
their peril, and for a while seemed to hold their own. The nearest 
hamlet was at least seven miles distant, and the ground was in many 
places so deep with drifted snow that their horses could hardly got 
along. The crisis was now evidently fiist approaching, for the ad- 
vanced troop were almost within gunshot, howling and yelling as 
wolves only can. A brief consultation was held, and it was de- 
termined to sacrifice the prisoners one by one, so as to gain time for 
the rest to escape. The woman met her fate first; one of their 
number, stepping behind, drew his sabre across the hocks of her horse, 
hamstringing it, and causing both to Ml heavily to the ground. A 
terrible cry rang in their ears for a moment, and then all was still. 

They anxiously looked back, and found that this desperate ex- 
pedient had enabled them to gain considerably on their pursuers, but 
it was not for long ; they were soon again on their heels, when a Bussian 
soldier was sacrificed by shooting his horse ; a second, a third, and 
fourth followed, and much time was gained, and a considerable dis- 
tance cohered ; still their insatiable foes pressed on apparently more 
ferocious than before, for their appetite was whetted with the taste cf 
blood. They now commenced firing their guns amongst them, but ilf 
was of no avail, for although many fell the rest rushed on, and the 
coarse of tke horde was not stayed. The horses of two of their 
number now gave up and fell with shrieks, as if they know the 
fate that awaited them, and although their riders were swift of foot, 
they could not keep up their speed for any length of time in the deep 
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snow, and soon becamo fatigued, so, bidding their conjrades farew'>ii, 
they resigned themselves to their fate, drew their yatagons, and 
shouting their war-cry, died like men, fighting to the last. 

The survivors were now vrithin a couple of miles of shelter, but 
their horses were almost worn oui^ and the leading wolves hardly a 
pistol-shot behind ; another moment and they expected to feel their 
fiings, when an old man, whose two sons were also present^ seeing the 
hopelessness of the case, bade his comrades farewell, and shouting out 
the ‘‘ imaum ” (Mahommedan creed) as a death-song, felled his horse to 
the ground with the heavy butt of his pistol, as he could not rein up 
the scared animal, and ofiered himself a willing sacrifice to save the 
rest On tore the survivors, now reduced to eight in number, and on 
followed their relentless pursuers, now again only half a dozen horse- 
lengths behind. In spite of all their efforts their doom seemed sealed 
and their case hopeless, when their chief drew his pistol and shot the 
man nearest to him through the head. He throw up his hands and 
dropped the reins, but although stone-dead he sat firm in his saddle, 
the affrighted animal carrying him till a second shot brought both to 
the ground. 

Again the pursuit was checked for a time, and the desired hamlet 
appeared in view. They reached a wooden building erected for the 
succour of travellers in such peril as they were, and the door being 
luckily open, they rushed in and drew the heavy bar up across the 
inner side of the door. Suddenly, however, a heartrending shriek 
was heard from without, above the howling of the baffled wolves ; and 
peeping through the chinks they saw one of their comrades, whose 
horse had broken down and lagged behind unperceived by the rest, 
surrounded by the wolves, and fighting desperately; a moment more 
and ho was pulled from the saddle, both man and horse devoured 
before their eyes. Then the wolves surrounded the hut^ and finding 
themselves baulked of their prey be^m to fight amongst each other, 
at times endeavouring to scratch away the earth under the logs, or 
force their way through the crevices, but the hut being substantially 
constructed resisted aU their efforts, and a deadly discharge of fire- 
arms was kept up from the interior, which tliinncd their pumbers and 
revenged the human victims ; but the dead wolves were speedily de- 
voured by their brothers, who remained howling and shrieking round 
the hut until the night of the second day, when a violent thunder 
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storm arose and they took themselves off in the dark, much to the 
relief of the six survivors, who, seeing the coast clear, made the hea^ 
of their way to their homes. 

While in Siberia, Mr. Atkinson was made acquainted with a great 
horde of terrible Eussian wolves at midnight With a company of 
Kalmucks he was encamped for the night on the open plain on the 
banks of a small lake. While the men huddled round the ffre a 
distant and terrible howling smote their ears, and well knowing the 
cause, they collected their horses and looked to their fire-arm^ though 
at the same time well aware that there was little hope of their am- 
munition, ever so well exj)ended, outlasting the murderous desires of 
the approaching enemy who had from a&r scented them. The camp 
fire was burning low, but at present it was not mended, the ex* 
peiienced Kalmucks knowing they would have a better chance if they 
allowed the gaunt pack to approach nigh enough to allow of a fair 
shot, and then piled on dry wood and raised the fire to a great blaze, 
at once bewildering the wolves and discovering their whereabouts. 
Presently the pattering of hundreds of feet in a swift gallop was 
heard, and then, the men making a blaze, there they were, brought 
suddenly to a halt, with ears and tails erect, and glaring as only a 
wolf can. At a signal a volley was discharged, wounding several of 
them, as their sudden shrieking and howling attested. In a few 
moments the hundreds of feet were heard beating a retreat. 

But they were not yet vanquished, they had merely retired to 
consult as to the best mode of attack. Kor were their deliberations 
protracted. In a few minutes the snorting and whinnying of the 
frightened horses announced the reapproach of the savage army, and 
they could be heard stealthily coming up between the camp and the 
lake, and divided into two parties, so as to bo able to assault the camp 
on both sides. Flitting over the snow, their savage eyes hero and 
there twinkling in the darkness, the double troop came on, but 
again a shower of buUets brought them to a stand ; this time, how* 
ever they did not retreat, they merely halted. 

At this critical time, with the darkness increasing, and five hundred 
pairs of fiercejaws surrounding them and hungering for their carcases, 
the devoted little band were horrified at hearing a sound that denoted 
the approach of a new pack of wolves. Kow, indeed, did Mr. 
Atkinson and his men give themselves up for losi^ but it was not 
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to be, and, wonderful to relate, it was the extreme ferocity of tbeii 
jpuemies that saved them. On the approach of the second troop, 
the first, by snarling and growling, betokened their jealous rage that 
these strangers should come to take the veiy meat out of their mouths 
after they had tracked it and been kept waiting for it When the 
second pack came right up, the first, from snarling and snapping, 
took to teeUi and claws, and in less than a minute the wolf battle 
became general, and so fierce and engrossing that neither party perceived 
a few of the Kalmucks steal off to return with a supply of fuel, which, 
piled on the dying embers, was soon converted into a huge bonfire. 
Hoaxing and crackling, and leaping high in the air, the savage brutes 
ceased war and looked aghast at each other, when a well-timed volley 
so increased their discomfiture, that, with a terrible howl, the wolfish 
company scampered off, leaving many dead and dying on the field. 

After such voluminous ‘‘evidence for the prosecution,” it is 
pleasant to find a witness who, although not pretending to excuse 
or palliate the enormities laid at the wolf’s door, gives such testimony 
as to the wonderful tenderness exhibited by the animal under certain 
circumstances, that one is inclined to look on it much more favourably 
than hitherto. The witness in question is a reliable one, an officer 
in high position in the Indian army, and possessing unusual means of 
acquiring information. Six or seven years ago he wrote and caused to 
be published a pamphlet, from which the following curious stories 
are extracted. 

“About seven years since a trooper in attendance upon Rajah 
Hurdah Singh, of Bondee, in passing near a small stream, saw throe 
wolf-cubs and a boy drinking. He managed to seize the boy, who 
seemed about ten years old, but was so wild and fierce that he tore 
the trooper’s clothes and bit him severely in several places. The 
Rajah, at first, had him tied up in his military gun-shed, and fed 
him with raw moat ; ho was aftei^vards allowed to wander freely 
about the Bondee bazaar. He there one day ran off with a joint of 
meat from a butcher’s, and another of the bazaar-keepers let fly 
an arrow at him, which penetrated his thigh. A lad named Tanoo, 
servant of a Cashmere merchant then at Bondee, took compassion 
on the poor boy, and extracted the arrow from his thigh,^d prepared 
a bed for him imder the mango-tree, where he himself lodged j here 
he kept him fastened to a tent-pin. 
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TTp to this timo he would cat notliiiig but raw flesh, but Tanoo 
gradually brought him to eat balls of rice and pulse. In«about six 
weeks after he had been tied up, and after much rubbing of his joints 
with oil, ho was made to stand and walk upright, whereas hitherto he 
had gone on all-fours.” 

So he remained for several months, during which he was taught to 
. obey a few simple signs, to prepare the hookah, light the tobacco, &c. 

**One night, while the boy was lying imder the mango-tree, Tanoo 
saw two wolves creep stealthily towards him, and after smelling him 
they touched him, when ho got up. Instead, however, of being 
frightened, the boy put his hand upon their heads, and they began 
to play with him, capering about while he pelted them with grass and 
straw. Tanoo tried to drive them off, but could not. At last, how- 
ever, they left him, but the following night throe wolves came, and a 
few nights after four, who returned several times. Tanoo thought 
that the two which first came must have been the cubs with which 
the boy was found, and that they recognised him by the smell” 

The wolf-boy, however, could not bo entirely reconciled to civilized 
life. In being removed from place to place ho never lost an oppor- 
tunity of endeavouring to escape into the jungle. At last Tanoo 
was sent away on a short journey, and when he returned his savage 
charge had disappeared, and was never again heard of. The next 
story I will quote from the pamphlet is oven more wonderful than 
the above. 

*‘In March, 1843, a cultivator who lived at Chupra, about twenty 
miles from Sultanpoor, went to cut his crop of wheat and pulse, 
taking with him his wife, and a son about three years old, who 
had only recently recovered from a scald on the left knee. As 
the father was reaping, a wolf suddenly rushed upon the boy, 
caught him up, and made off with him towards the ravines. People 
ran to the aid of the parents, bflt soon lost sight of the wolf and 
his prey. About six years afterward^ as two sipahees were watching 
for hogs on the border of the jungle, they saw three wolf-cubs and 
a boy come out from the jungle and go down to the stream to drink ; 
all four then^ran to a den in the ravine. The sipahees followed, 
but the cubs were already entered and the boy was half-way in, 
when one of the men caught him by the leg and drew him back ; 
he was very savage, bit at the men, and seizing the barrel of one 
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of their guns in his teeth, shook it fiercely. The sipahees, however, 
secured Jiim, brought him home and kept him for twenty days, 
during which he would eat nothing but raw flesh, and was fed 
accordingly on hares and birds. His captors soon found it difficult 
to provide him with sufficient food, and took him to the bazaar in 
the village of Xoeleepoor, to be supported by the charitable till 
he might be recogi^ed and claimed by his parents. 

One market-day, a man from the village of Chupra happened 
to see him in the bazaar, and on his return described him to his 
neighbours. The cultivator, father of the boy, was dead, but the 
mother asking for a minute description found that he had the mark 
of a scald on the left knee, and the matks of the teeth of an animal 
on each side of his loins. Finally, she went to the bazaar, and found 
in addition to these marks a third on the thigh with which her 
boy had been born. She took him home to her village, where he 
still remains, but, as in the former case, his intellect seems entirely 
gone ; the front of his knees and elbows have become hardened from 
his going on all-fours with the wolves, and although he wanders 
about the village all day, ho always steals back to the jungle at 
nightfalL He is unable to speak or to articulate any sound with 
distinctness. In drinking, he dips his face in the water, but does 
not lap like a wolf Ho still prefers raw flesh ; and when a bullock 
dies, and the skin is removed, he attacks and eats the body in com- 
pany of the village dogs.” 

As to the wolf’s motive for these friendly abductions, but one 
explanation can be given, and that one, unfortunately, entirely shears 
the affair of its romance. Sho-dogs bereft of their young have been 
known to adopt kittens, and no less reliable an authority than 
Mr. Jesse relates that a cat of his acquaintance, whose kittens had 
been destroyed, was seen to purr and mew at a cupboard door till 
a sleek mouse came out, and Ihat then the cat lay down and the 
mouse cuddled down to its teats in the most natural way. So it 
may be that the she-wolf, losing her sucking cubs by accident, 
and being incommoded by her gorged udders, steals a child with 
the instinctive knowledge that it may be made^to afford her 
relief. After all, then, those celebrated founder’s of ancient Eome, 
Romulus and Remus, might have been nurtured by a she-wolf, and 
I for one should not bo loth to credit the story, only that I am 
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assured by the very best authorities that the mistake arose from 
the simple £ict of the nurse who suckled the two little Eomans 
being named Lupa, 

The wolf of America is at times remarkable for cowardice, though 
bold enough when pressed by hunger, or with other wolves. Mr. 
B. C. Taylor, of Philadelphia, states that this animal, when trapped, 
is olent, subdued, and unresisting. He was present when a fine 
young wolf, about fifteen months old, was taken by surprise, and 
suddenly attacked with a club. The animal offered no resistance, 
but, crouching down in the supplicating manner of a dog, suffered 
himself to be knocked on the head. An old hunter told Mr. Taylor 
that he had frequently taken a wolf out of the trap, and compelled 
it by a few blows to lie down by his side while he reset his trap. 
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all the ftTiimala in Tniliii 
killed by me,” writes a celebrated 
liunter, “the tiger, wild elephant, 
buffalo, bison, bear, boar, panther, 
and leopard, not one has ever made 
good his charge against the deadly bullets of my heavy rifles, or 
against the spear, save the wild boar and panther. ... I consider 
hog-hunting to be the finest sport in the world.” 

It is the renowned Captain Shakespeare who makes the above 
declaration, and many other equally credible persons endorse his 
opinion. It is well that it is so, for undoubtedly contemplation of the 
domestic hog, gluttonous, fat, and sleepy, is calculated to impress one 
with the notion, that of all animals to be hunted he is the very last. 
What trace is there of thundering speed, eyes savage as those of a 
trapped tiger, and glowing as red-hot charcoal, of strength to rush 
beneath the horse’s belly and boar him, with the hunter on his back, 
sheer off his legs; or of the terrible nino-inch-long tusk, which 
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entering the steed’s flank, vronld pbn^ a deep gory xat^ ending only 
at the shouldez^bone— what traoi V there of all this, in the meek, 
,^pu)k«white, Snfiblk i^w, aflbotionBMiy caddHng her Uttef of tiny 
|jl|aeakera^ or ^pnmt^g hel^«i0Eatitllde to Soger who re|deniahe8 her 
trough, and rolling hi^ little eyes with deliciouB languor as the worthy 
young wash-bearer, leaning dreamily .over the wicket^ scratches her 
back! ^ J^evertheless it cannot be doubted that the ancestors of this 
gentle^ bacon-fated betfit^ ^roared in British forests when Britons all 
were hunten^ and %, and that on which the bread of 

their children dependn^^flt^ lyhipning of spears^ and the wielding of 
them^ and the matyfa^tpe of flinirhatchets, and the digging of 
wolf-pits. It was cojpiaon. at that period of Britain’s history when 
a swine-herd” was even more common than a shepherd, for rich 
folks to bequeath swine to their heirs and relatives, together with 
land for the midntonanco of the same. In Sharon Turner’s ‘‘History 
of the Anglo-Saxons” is quoted a document bearing the following 
clause; “I give for food, seventy swine in that woody allotment 
which the countrymen call Wolferdinlegh.” 

The form of the boar is so familiar to every one that to enter into 
details respecting its structure would be mere waste of valuable 
space. True, there is a difference between the appearance of the wild 
and domesticated creature, but it consists chiefly, if not entirely, in 
the bristles of the wild fellow being longer and coarser than his 
cultivated brother, in his eye being more restless and fiery, in his 
hide encompassing a mass of muscles and sinew instead of juicy fat 
and lean, in his shape being more lithe and active, and lasi^ though 
by no means least, in the development of his tremendous tusks. I 
hav^ however, seen among a drove of Irish swine landing from the 
Dublin steamer, more than one that would pass without suspicion 
of dandyism among the most ferocious of the Suidee family that 
ever roamed the gloomy thickets of Africa, or the Blacky Forest of 
Germany. • 
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Teige of the atthuiii striped monster’s lair, and comes down with him 
to the pool to slake his thirst ; yet, that no affection exists between 
them is certain, from the fcuit that now and then spoHsmen come 
across boars and tigers dead, the latter bearing marks of the wild 
pig’s tremendous tusks. Even that terribly courageous member of 
the feline tribe, the panther, the wild boar holds in light estimation, 
and will not budge an inch ff:om his path for the greatest vixen 
of this genus the jungle contains. At Morinnabad, on one occasion, 
a large boar was observed with his back to a tre^ bayed by four full- 
grown panthers. They, however, were afraid to commence the attack, 
and towards nightfall two of them sheered off, whereon the boar 
made a dash at the remaining two, and then trotted home, sound 
and unpursued. 

Boar-hunting in India is always conducted on horseback, and the 
chief weapon employed is the spear. Different sorts of spears, how- 
ever, are in ffivour in the various provinces. The Bengal hunter uses 
a spear not more than six and a half feet long, the shaft being of 
bamboo, weighted with lead at the upper end, and with a broad and 
stout blade. It is not used lance-wise, but held firmly in the hand in 
such a way that the point projects about a foot and a half before the 
stirrup-iron, so that, when the boar charges, the horse is dexterously 
swerved aside, and the animal mm on to the spear. This is known 
as the ‘‘jobbing” spear. In Bombay and Hyderabad the weapon 
runs from eight to ten feet in length, and is much lighter than the 
“jobber.” This long light spear is carried “under-hand.” “The 
secret of riding a wild hog,” says a hunter of twenty-five years’ 
experience, “is to ride as close to him as you can, keeping him on 
the spear or right hand of you. You must be able to turn your 
horse with the hog; and, therefore, the horse must always be in 
hand. In shorty when the hog fiags in speed, the hunter must be 
ready to make his horse spring upon him, so to.speak. The spear 
then goes through the foe; and if the hog charges at the time, the 
increased impetus of two bodies meeting at such speed generally drives 
the spear through from end to end. It is a good plan when you are 
afraid of losing your hog among bushes and grass, to deliver a spear 
m him ; it hampers his movements, and he cannot conceal himself in 
the jungjle.” 

A thoroughly trained horse is efs^ntial to successful boar hunting. 



fling himself over a bank fifteen feet deep, falling on his chest and up 
and off again in an jnstant, the disadvantage of mounting a horse who 
hunts boars for his own amusement be apparent. 

Spejdcing of the animal above mentioned, Captain Shakespeare says, 
•‘‘I bought him at auction, at Hyderabad, for a hundred rupees — about 
nine pounds — and as for courage, I believe he would have faced a tiger. 
On one occasion, I had a long and severe run over roclfis and grass 
after a wild sow which, on the second time of beiog speared, ran up 
the spear and fixed on the chest fif this horse. He never moved for 
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MOM tim^ tiU at laogtli, I mppoM, being conTinoed that I couldn’t 
get file h(tg off him, he swung suddenly round, and the sow being a- 
large toll one, this movement brought her alongside of hi&, when he 
\a^ed at her with his hind logs till sho iros disengaged.” 

As in Indian boar hunting there is generally as much racing as 
fighting, and the hunter’s valour goes for nought unless he possesses 
such facilities as will make him more than a match for the fleets tusked 
monster, a fast horse is indispensable. At his first bursty the Indian 
boar will run away from the fleetest Arab racer.” Therefore, care is 
taken to give the horse every possible advantage. It generally hapjiens 
that the pasture-ground selected by tlio cunning boar is situated a 
long distance — ^ten, twenty, even thirty miles — ^from his stronghold. 
Setting out in the evening, he goes at a steady pace and reaches his 
feeding-place about the middle of the night; hero ho goigos, as 
only hogs wild and tame con gorge, sugar-cane or such other food as. 
he fancies, and, strolling oflT, reaches home before daylight This is 
the time to hunt him. Ho is full, tired, and sleepy, and altogether 
incapable of running his fastest Indeed, it may take a groat gang of 
natives with their tom-toms, bells, cymbals, horns, and other imple- 
ments of hideous Indian music, to rouse him from his covert, and 
iOoused ho must be, for to penetrate to his sanctum afoot — ^however 
^perfectly armed — ^would bo an act almost of suicide, and if a jury of 
grey-headed hog-hunters sat on such a body, their undoubted verdict 
would be ‘‘temporary insanity.” When roused, however, the boar 
will make the best running he can, and here the hunter’s horse has 
the advantage, for his master lias taken care, after he has had his 
supper over-night, to put a muzzle over his mouth, and he is led out 
in the morning empty and lights and in a condition to go at the fastest 
pace he is capable o£ The hunter’s great aim is to “ blow ” his for- 
midable game at the first burst and bring him to bay, well knowing 
that if he allows the hoar to ke^ Lhe lead till he recovers his wind, 
his hungry horse will flag and droop his ears while the game with his 
tail erect is still at a hard gallop. 

The authority quoted at the commencement of this chapter relates 
an adventure that occurred to him while hunting in the Deccan, and 
which amply illustrates the high place the boar deserves in the hst of 
wild animals worthy of chase, as well as its pluck and marvellous 
tenacity of lifo. 
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AVTifle boating the sugar-canes for wild hogs, a few xnilee ftom 
llingolee, ^ villager came up, and after inquiring what the captain 
was hunting for remarked, “If you want to see a hog, come with 
me and I will show you one and leading the way over the brow 
of a hill, pointed out an object in a field below that “in the mist 
of the morning appeared like a large blue rock — ^much too large 
for a hog.” However, the “object” presently got on its legs, and 
dissipated any doubt existing as to its character. About a hundred 
yards distant from the animal was a fissure in the hills, thickly 
wooded, and here, no doubt, was t^e boar’s lair, and if he took 
alarm and rushed thither it would be next to impossible to dislodge 
him. A savage boar in his stronghold is as difiScult to oust as the 
grizzly bear from his winter cave in the Rocky Mountains. He 
constantly rushes out, knocks over and gores the boaters nearest 
the mouth of his retreat, and then skips back again before there 
is the shadow of a chance of spearing him. 

All this Captain Shakespeare well knew, and thinking it possible 
that the buar might not run, he galloped round the field and placed 
himself between the boar and his retreat, and there waited with his 
companion — a native officer — till the beaters came up and endea- 
voured to drive the boar over the hill, “ Standing as I was, bchindi 
a hedge considerably higher than my mare’s head, I did not see the 
boar. The dufikdar (native officer) was some thirty yards to my left, 
and looking over a lower part of the hedge shouted out, “ Look out ! 
hero he comes !” The mare was standing still, and I had but just 
time to drop my spear-point, which caught the boar in the liso, and 
the blade was buried in his withers. My maro, from her standing 
position, cleared with one bound the boar, spear and all, as this 
was carried out of my hand; then, suddenly turning, was in her 
stride after the hog. The hog had but seventy yards to roach the 
jungle, and just hs he struck ifio^first branch of the jungle with 
his back, breaking in two the shaft of my spear (which was still 
fast in his body), the dufikdar closed with him. The boar having 
been missed by the spear ran under the duffadar’s horse, and for 
thirty yards lifted him off his legs, plunging and kicking till tlie 
rider came to the ground. Fortunately we had three ^ogs with us ; 
and having shouted to the people to let them go, they came up 
and took off the attention of the boar at the moment he was on 
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the duffadar, who liad fallen on his sword and broken and was 
utterly helpless.” 

Tlie next moment the hoar made full tilt for his sbroAghold, the 
dogs following close at his heels. Armed with a fresh speaXi the 
captain rode up the face of the hill, and from thence looking down 
saw the hoar at bay and surrounded by the hounds, but in such a 
situation that it was impossible on horseback to go to the assistance 
of the dogs. At this moment one of the captain’s beaters came 
running up with his heavy double-barrelled rifle, and being appre- 
hensive that the hounds would speedily be slaughtered if not 
relieved, he took the gun and dismounting resolved to attack the 
boar on foot. 

‘^Just as I got to the bottom, I saw the monster boar with his 
oack to a tree, and the tliree dogs looking very cautiously at him. 
He was about forty yards’ distance from me. Directly he saw me, 
putting his head a little down to take aim, he came straight at 
me, increasing his pace from the trot to the charge. When about 
fifteen yards off he received the first bullet of my rifle in his 
neck. Taking not the least notice of it, he came on ; and the second 
barrel fired at him, at about five yards, broke his left under jaw-bone 
at the tusk. Fortunately I brought my rifle down to the charge, 
and, striking it with his head, the boar sent me over on my back. 
While running over me he made a glance, and wounded me in the 
left arm. Had I not put down my rifle-barrel at the moment, most 
probably his tusks would have been buried in my body. As it was, 
I had two shooting-jackets on, it being a very cold morning, and I 
suffered more from the jar than the wound. 

'‘As I lay, I seized the end of my rifle-barrels, determined to 
sell my life as dearly as possible. To my delight, I must say, 1 
saw the boar knock over the man who was running down with 
my big spear. He did not turn oij either of us,\for the boar is a 
noble foe, rarely turning, unlesf desperately wounded and unable 
to go on, to mutilate a fallen enemy. The dogs immediately tackled 
him, and permitted md, though almost breathless, to get up. The 
rifle-stock was cracked, and the pin that fastens the barrel into the 
stock much bent. Having put this to rights I loaded, and, proceeding 
in the direction the boar had gone, came up to within fifteen yards 
of where he had halted, and stood regarding me vengefully. Taking 
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aim I sent a bullet tbrongb his eye into his brain, and rolled him 
over dead. . 1 have stated that the boar is the most courageous 
animal in the jungle. There lie was ; with a broken sf ear in his 
withers — the shaft sticking up a foot and a half from the blade 
— knocking over a horseman and wounding his horse; receiving 
two bullets — ten to the pound — the first in be neck and throat, 
the second breaking his jaw, and fired within a few feet of his 
muzzle; making good his charge, cutting down his enemy like 
grass, wounding him; knocking over a second man armed with a 
spear; defying the dogs; and then, when in the act of charging 
again, shot to the brain, and dying without a groan.” 
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While Du Chaillu was wandering through the wondrous forests 
of Equatorial Afiica, ho encountered a species of hog, at once the 
most hideous an(f comical object ^at least so it appears pictuied 
in his book) tbe world over saw. “ It is a very remarkable animal,” 
says he, “ attains a great size, and is conspicuous for a curious 
white face, adorned with several largo warty protuberances on each 
side half-way between the nose and eyes. These and, the gingnlar 
long bristles which surround the eyes, and the long cars, 
in a tuft of coarse hair, have , vorv curious effect. IJio colour of 
th* body u rod. 
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THE BEAR 

The dealings of the modem inhabitants of England with the 
'‘grizzly bear,” although frequent, are by no means of a nature to 
convey to them an accurate idea of the animal in its natural condition. 
Thanks to pictorial bears’ grease pots, wo are familiar v ith the bear’s 
shape, and for the shagginess of his coat we can vouch fiom having 
worn it over our own shoulders. As to his voracity, wo may to a 
certain extent convince ourselves by visiting a zoological garden, and 
observing how greedily he snaps up the picnic biscuits thrown to 
him in his pit. In even more terrible aspect may the elderly amongst 
us claim to have seen him — a lean and mangy brute muzzled and 
chained, and made to dance in the mud by the application of thick 
sticks to his starting ribs. 

He was not so meanly treated by our ancestors. By them his 
strength and fierceness were acknowledged, and a stone castle built 
lor his lodging. To bait him against* savage mastiffs was thought fit 
game to set before the king, and to this end there were founded a 
Southwark, in Paris Gardens (still so called), two circular buildmga 
somewhat after the style of the ancient Roman amphitheatre. The 
buildings were unroofed, and contained tiers of seats for the company, 
with a pit in t£e centiu The first mention of a bear garden is made 
by a poet named Crowley, who lived i in the reign of Heniy 
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The price of admission to .the “Bear© Baytingo*' was, Mr. Crowley 

• informs us, one halfpenny ; and that he did not approve of the sport 
is ovidoiit from the following lines : — 

“ At Paris Garden each Sunday, a man shall not fail 
To find two or three hundred for the bearwards vale. 

One halfpenny a piece they use for to give, 

When some have no more in their purses, I bdieva 
Wei, at the last day their conscience wil declare. 

That the poor ought to haue al that they spare. 

If you therefore give to see a bear fight, 

Be sure God his curse wil on you light.” 

In the reign of James L the bear garden was, under the protection 
of royal patent, granted to the holders “for the sole practising and 
profit of the fighting and combating of wild and domestic beasts hi 
England for fourteen years.” Edward Aileyn, the celebrated actor 
and founder of Dulwich College, enjoyed this patent for several years ; 
and as, according to his biographer, his annual income from the bear 
garden alone was 500^., the great fortune ho accumulated is at once 
accounted for. 

The practice of granting a patent to the bear-master was checked 
in 1642. One Godfray was at the time patentee, and on there being 
a rumour that the office was to be abolished, the bear-master was 
proved by witnesses to have sworn “ that ho would cut the throats of 
those who did not sign a petition praying for the maintenance of the 
office.” Whereupon a member of parliament moved that Mr. Godfray 
bo committed to i^ewgate ; and it was ordered, “ that the masters of 
the bear garden, and all other persons who have interest there, bo 
enjoined and required by this house that for the future they do not 
permit to bo used the game of bear-baiting in these times of great 
distraction, till this house do give further order herein.” That the 
house did give fii^her order, or^lse that the bear-keepers took no 
heed of the “house,” is evident fromlihe fact that, in 1672, one Mons. 
Torevior wrote an account of his visit to the “ Bergiardin by Sodark ; ” 

* but judging from the foreigner’s inaccurate way of spelling the place 
of exhibition, I should not like to reprint his description. At what 
period the Southwark bear garden was destroyed is uncertain ; but 
Stone, in 1720, speaking of Bear Alley, says, “ On this spot is a gla*;* 
Louse, and about the middle a ilsw-built court well inhabited, called 
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Bw Garden Squai’e, so called as built in the place ^vllero the bear 
garden formedy utood, until removed to the other side of the 'water, 
which is moro oanvenient for the butchers and such lilce who are 
taken with such rustic sports as the baiting of boars and bulls/' 

The deference and respect with which the bear is treated by folks 
Avho havd reason to hate liim as their greatest enemy is very curious. 
AVTien the Lap starts fcom his icy home to hunt grim Lruin, he does 
so with as much solemnity as if he were going to the funeral of a dear 
relation. When the bear is discovered, and the attacking party are 
driving at him with their spears, they the while chant a supplication 
hoping ho Avill not take it amiss, and imploring him not to hurt them. 
The reindeer that draws home the dead boar is held sacred for a year, 
and allowed to do no manner of work. There is no such thing as 
rejoicing over the death of their enemy; they are afraid even to 
mention him by name, and allude to him when obliged as ‘‘ the old 
man in the fur cloak.” Their reverence, however, does not prevent 
them cooking the bear for supper ; but not a word is said about the 
excellence of his flesh — all the talk is of the excellent moral qualities 
of the defunct beast, and of how extremely kind it was of him not 
to resist more than he did. Sir John Eichardson relates a story of 
an old Indian and his wife, 'who, while sitting on the bank of a 
narrow stream, looked up to see a monstrous bear facing them on the 
other side. Having no weapon to attack the animal, the Indian made 
an appeal to its better nature. Oh ! bear,” said he, ‘‘ I never did 
you any harm ; I always had the highest respect for you and all your 
relations ; pray go away and do not molest us.” And the bear went 
away, moved, as the Indian firmly believed, by his eloquence. 

Sir Emerson Tennent relates that amongst the Singhalese there 
exists a belief that certain charms are efficacious in protecting them 
from the violence of bears, and that those accustomed to expose 
themselves to encounters carry ^ a dalisman cithc:: attached to their 
neck or enveloped in the folds of their hair. At the same time, 
Tennent relates an anecdote told to him by a sporting friend, showing 
how an unfortunate Moorman came to grief through placing implicit 
faith in a charm. ^‘Desiring to change the position of a herd of 
deer, ho (th* Moorman) with his charm was sent across some swampy 
land to disturb them. As he was proceeding, we saw him suddenly 
turn fcom an old tree, and run back with all speed, his hair becoming 
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anfastcBod and, like his clothes, streaming in the mud. It soon be« 
came evident that he was flying from some terrific object, for he had 
thrown down his gun, and in his panic he was taking tilie shortest line 
towards us, which lay across a swamp covered with sedge and rushes 
that grea'dy impeded his progress, and prevented us approaching him, 
or seeing what was the cause of his flight Missing his steps fiom 
one hard spot to another, he repeatedly fell into the water, but rose 
and resumed his flight. I advanced as far as the sods would bear my 
weight, but to go further was impracticable. Just within ball range 
ineio was an open space, and as the man gained it, I saw that ho was 
pursued by a bear and two cubs. As the person of the fugitive 
covered the bear, it was impossible to fire without risk. At last he 
fell exhausted, and the bear being close upon him, I discharged both 
bail els. The first broke the bcai’s shoulder, but this only made her 
the 11101 e savage, and, rising on her bind logs, she advanced with 
ftiocious giunts, when the second bairel, though I do not think it 
took effect, served to frighten her, for, turning round, she retreated at 
full speed, followed by the cubs. Some natives then waded through 
the mud to the Moorman, who was just exhausted, and would have 
been drowned but that he fell with his head upon a tuft of grass ; 
the poor man w^as unable to speak, and for several weeks his 
intellect seemed confused. The adventure sufficed to satisfy liim 
that he could not again depend upon a chaim to protect him fron* 
bears, though ho always insisted that, hut for its havmg fallen from 
his hair, where he had fastened it under his tuiban, the hear woald 
never have ventured to attack him.” 
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This bulky ropresentativo of the plantigrade section of tlio car- 
nivora differs from the rest of the family in the nature of liis molai 
teeth, which, although they are compressed in form, are furnished 
\v ith tubercular crowns, indicating that the animal is at least adapted 
lor a partially vegetable diet. Indeed, as truly says quaint and clever 
Rev. J. G. Wood, nothing comes amiss to the bear, ‘‘ a leg of mutton, 
a pot of honey, a potato cr an apple, are equally acceptable.*' 

The feet of the bear are armed with formidable curved claws, 
equally handy to tear a carcase or dig up roots. With the horrible 
grizzly bear (his Latin appellation is Ursits horrihilis), these claws 
possess the singular property of independent movement, each separate 
claw being as capable of distinct motion as the fingers of the human 
hand. Besides these crooked claws, the polar bear, that passes the 
chief part of its life on the glassy ife, is secured from slipping by 
having the soles of his feet covered with hair. 

The amount of strength possessed by certain members of this 
family is prodigious. Take, for instance, the case of the grizzly bear, 
who will bear off a bison weighing a thousand pounds. Any one who 
^as seen a bear climb a pole must at once have been struck with the 
ease with which the heavy, thickset b:mte ascends. It is daring this 
petfoimance that the wonderful mobility of the brute’s hinder limbi 
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becomes apparent Watching how deftly the great limbs wind about 
the pole, and with what small effort the ponderous carcase is raised^ 
one no longer wonders at the marvellous feats accredited to them. 

The polar bear, whose home is the solitary waste that flanks the 
Northern Seas, and whose prey is the seal and walrus, equals in size 
and strength the grizzly bear of California ; indeed, Lament, who has 
but recently returned from an Arctic exploration, during which he 
had frequent opportunities of making the acquaintance of Urvm 
assorts the animal in question to be “the largest and 
strongest carnivorous animal in the world : ” moreover, he was in- 
formed by several Spitzbergens that a full-grown polar bear would 
attack and kill a bull-walrus three times his own size, the bear’s 
hunting tactics being to conceal himself behind an ice-hillock, and 
watching till the walrus came floating past, spring on its back, and 
holding on by its teeth to the creature’s neck, batter in its skull with 
repeated blows of its tremendous fore-paws. 

According to many capable writers, among whom may bo counted 
Mr. Darwin, “the polar bear appears to bo nothing more than 
a variety of the bears inhabiting Northern Europe, Asia, and 
America ; and it surely requires no very great stretch of imagination 
to suppose that this variety was originally created, not as we now see 
him, but by individuals of Ur sub arctus in Siberia, who, finding their 
means of subsistence running low, and pressed by hunger, ventured 
on the ice and caught some seals. These individuals would find that 
they could make a subsistence in this way, and would take up their 
residence on the shore, and gradually take to a life on the ice. Polar 
bears, in the present day, are often carried on the ice to Iceland, and 
even to within swimming distance of Northern Norway, so that it 
is not impossible that the brown bears, who, by my theory, were the 
progenitors of the present white bears, were accidentally driven over 
to Greenland an(^ Spitzbergen by storms or currents. Individual 
bears of UrstiB arctuB are found frequently of a silvery grey colour, 
and such bears are known in Norway as ‘silver bears.’ Then it 
stands to reason that those individuals who might happen to bo 
palest in colour would have the best chance of succeeding in sur- 
prising seals, and those who had most external fat woifld have thj 
best chance of withstanding cold. The process of natural selection 
would do the I'est, aiid Ursus would, in the course of a few 
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thonsand or a few million of years be transformed into the variety at 
present known as Uraus marUimuBy 
“It may be nrged,” continues Lament, a disciple of Mr. Dftrwin, “that 
there is no reason, if this theory be true, why brown bears are not still 
occasionally taking to a polar life, catcliing seals and turning white. 
The answer is easy \ the ground is already occupied by the variety of 
bears formed by nature, acting through the process of natural selection, 
for catching seals. The seals are so shy, that even the existing white 
bears have a difficulty in living ; and a brown bear, although he may 
cko out his means of subsistence by occasionally still catching a seal 
on the shores of Siberia, would have no chance of succeeding in the 
straggle for life if he were to set off on a seal-hunting expedition, 
and to enter into competition with his white congeners, who are 
already formed and fitted by nature, through countless generations, 
for that particular mode of life.'' “Easy” and simple, however, as 
is the “answer,^ it may scarcely bo considered as conclusive. 
In my humble opinion, it seems that no end of argument con- 
tradictory of the above theory might be adduced, not the least 
important being, that, when the “brown progenitor of the present 
white bear” was stranded by accident on the Greenland coast, he 
need not have gone hungry till he learnt the art of seal-catching ; 
reindeer abound in Spitzbergen and thereabouts, besides foxes, and 
multitudes of gulls, fulmars, and eider-ducks, whose eggs, abounding 
in every rocky crevice through the length and breadth of the land, 
would certainly make a hungiy bear pause before he ventured his 
carcftse on a piece of drift ice on a fishing oxcordon. 



HABITAT OF THE 
BEAR. 

The giizzly bear is the largest 
Hand most formidable of his tribe, 
and abounds throughout the Rocky Mountaiiis and the plains east of 
thenu From nose to rump (it has no tail worth speaking of) this 
animal, full grown, measures fixim eight to nine feet^ and weighs about 
eight hundred pounds. His strength is tremendous. Mr. Dougherty, 
a celebrated hunter, had shot » bull-bison, and having marked the 
spot, set off for the purpose of getting assistance to skin it and cut it 
up. When he returned, however, the bison was gone 1 Quite sure 
that he had left it dead, the men set about searching for the carcase, 
and presently found it at a considerable distance buried in a pit ; and 
that the pit had been scratched out, and the dead bii^n conveyed 
thither by a grizdy bear, was evident from the “spoor'' plainly 
indented in the moist eartL *This propensity to bury the dead it 
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may make or find is very peculiar. Boar hunters suddenly overtaken 
by this ftTiimal have stretched themselves along the earth and feigned 
deaths and the shaggy sexton has immediately scraped out a shallow 
grave, bundled in the man shamming death, and covered him with 
earth. So the cunning hunter escapes — ^unless indeed the grizzly 
bear should take a fancy to tread down the mound ! It is said that 
wolves, however famished, will not touch a body buried by a grizzly 
bear, though they will greedily devour any and the vilest offal that 
they chance to meet 

Another peculiarity of the grizzly bear is, that ho does not hug his 
prey. His claws are broad, of great length, and cut like a chiseL 
Eyeing the object of attack intently for a moment, it rushes at it, 
rears, and strikes with its tremendous fore-paw. Sir John Eichardson 
mentions the case of a hunter who was completely scalped ; the skull 
being laid bare, and the hair turned right over the face, by a single 
pat of a grizzly bear’s paw. 

Judging from Tennent’s account of him, the Singhalese bear, if let 
alone, is not such & very bad fellow, studiously avoiding the paths of 
men, and content, while allowed to roam the forest fastnesses, hxmting 
for honey in the hollow trees and clefts of the rocks, or grubbing up 
ants and termites. ‘‘ His solitary habits render him timid and 
retiring. Hence he evinces alarm on the approach of man, or other 
animals ; and unable to make a rapid retreat, his panic rather than 
his vicious disposition leads him to become an assailant in self-defence. 
But so furious are his assaults under such circumstances, tlrnt the 
Singhalese have a terror of his attacks greater than that occasioned 
by any other beast of the forest. If not armed with a gun, a native 
in the places where bears abound usually carries a light axe with 
which to strike them on the head. The bear, on the other hand, 
always aims at the face, and if successful in prostrating his victim, 
usually commences by assailing^ his eyes. I hrve met numerous 
individuals in our journeys who exhibited firightful scars from these 
encounters, the white seams of their wounds contrasting hideously 
with the dark colour of the rest of their bodies.’’ 

The bear of India is equally harmless “when lot alone,” and 
despite his' omnivorous nature is happy with a profusion of honey, 
berries, and white ants. When “ roused,” however, he is a tartar, anvl 
from his enormous size and agility one of the most terrible of boasts. 
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The particulars related by Mr. Lamont attending the capture of two 
orphan p^r bears is curious, and worth relating, as affording one 
more instance of the wonderful affection of the most ferocious of brute 
creatures for its little ones. 

The two Arctic huntsmen, after a hard day with the bears and 
walruses among the icebergs, returned to their vessel, and retired to 
bed. They had not lain two hours, however, before the watch on deck 
came with the news that three bears were at that moment taking a 
nocturnal promenade on a little ice island a short distance off. Tired 
and sleepy as were the hunters, the opportunity was too splendid a one 
to be lost, especially as, according to the hunters^ experience, bears were 
the least plentiful of the large game abounding in the neighbourhood. 
The watch, who had observed the animals through his glass (there is, 
of course, no such thing as a dark summer night in the region in 
question), declared them to be an old bear and two cubs, and that they 
were making their way to a spot where lay the disrobed carcase of one 
of their own species shot some time before. 

We had a row of several miles along the shore before we overtook 
the bears, and at last discovered them seated on a strip of land ice. 
Lord Kennedy then agreed to get out, and by running try to cut them 
off from the hills, while I should continue in the boat, and row as fast 
as possible up to the edge of this ice, in case they should take to the 
sea. We got to within about five hundred yards of the bears before 
they perceived us. The old one stood up on her hind legs, like a 
dancing bear, to have a good look at the boat, and a moment^s inspection 
seemed to convince her it was time to bo off. She set off at the top 
of her speed, with her two cubs at her heels, along the smooth surface 
of the ice. My companion, although an excellent runner, could not 
keep uj "svith them, so ho got into the boat again, and we rowed with 
might and main to keep in sight of the bears ; but they got far ahead 
of us, and we b^gan to think fliey would beat us, when luckily they 
got to the end of the strip of smooth ^ fast * ice, and before them lay 
a great expanse of soft mud, intersected with numerous little channels 
and with much rough ice, left by the tide aground amongst it. This 
seemed to embarrass them very much, as the cubs couldn’t jump over 
the channels, and the old bear appeared to be getting vc^ anxious and 
uneasy ; but she showed great j)atience and forbearance with her cubs, 
always waiting, after she had jumped over a chalinel, until they swam 
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across^ and affect! :nately assisting them to clamber up the steep sides 
of the rocky places ; nevertheless, the mixture of sticky mud with 
rough ice and haK-frozen water soon reduced the unhappy cubs to a 
pitiable state of distress ; and wo heard them growling plaintively, as 
ii they were upbraiding their mother for dragging them to such a 
disagreeable place. 

“ We had got the boat into a long narrow channel among the mud, 
which contained water enough to float her, and we were now rapidly 
gaining on the bears ; when all of a sudden, the boat ran hard aground, 
and not an inch farther would she go. This seemed as if it would 
turn the fate of the day in favour of the bears, as we did not think it 
possible to overtake them afoot among the mud ; but there still 
remained the chances of a long shot, as the boat had grounded witliin 
two hundred yards of the animals. Lord David fired, and struck the 
old bear in the back, paralyzing her ; wo then scrambled through the 
icy mud up to where she lay, and despatched her. The cubs, quite 
black with mud and shivering wdth cold, lay upon the body of their 
mother, growiing viciously, and would not allow us to touch them, 
until the men, bringing a couple of walrus-lines from the boat, threw 
nooses over their heads and secured them tightly, coupling them 
together like a brace of dogs. They were about the size of coUey-dogs, 
and no sooner did they feel themselves fast, than, quite regardless of 
our presence, they began a furious combat >vith one another, and 
rolled about amongst the mud, biting, struggling, and roaring, till quite 
exhausted.’' 

Willingly would I here leave the question as regards the affection 
displayed even by grim polar bears one to the other, but justice 
compels me to state a shameful fact in the case of the two little boars 
above discussed. Let the narrator of the generous she-bear’s story 
himself furnish the reader with the scandalous termination to the 
Arctic tragedy as witnessed by him. 

I am sorry to have to record the most horrible case of filial 
ingratitude that ever fell under my observation. Without doubt, the 
old bear had sacrificed her life to her cubs ; she could have escaped 
mthout iifficTjlty if she had not so magnanimously remained to help 
them. When, however, we proceeded to open the old bear for the 
purpose of skinning her, the two young demons of cubs — Shaving by 
this time settled their differences with each other — ^began tp devour 
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tlioir unfortunate and too devoted parent, and actually made a hearfy 
meal off ter. When we finished skinning her, the cubs sat down 
upon the skin, and resolutely refused to leave it ; so we dragged the 
skin, with the cubs sitting on it, like a sledge, to the boat, and after 
another tussel with them, in the course of which they severely bit and 
scratched some of the men, we got them tied down under the thwarts 
of the boat, and conveyed th^m on bo^d the sloop. ... In the 
course of the day we got a sort of crib made for them on deck out of 
some spare spars and pieces of drift-wood, and while they were being 
thrust into it they resisted so furiously, that one could almost imagine 
that they knew they were bidding adieu for ever to the fresh breesea 
and icy waters of Spitzbergen.” 


THE BLACK BBAB. 


HOW THE BEAE IS HUNTED. 

Let us begin with that terrible fellow, the grizzly bear of North 
America. Unlike the remainder of his tribe, he has no fear of man ; 
on the contrary, indeed, should he encounter a human being he will 
give him chase and keep on his track, with the greatest perseverance, 
for hours. An American traveller relates that he was followed nearly 
thirty miles by a grizzly bear, and only succeeded in shaking off his 
hungry pursuer by swimming a broad and deep river. Moreover, so 
marvellously tenacious of life is this monster, that according to reliable 
authority he will resist the hunter’s assaults till not six square inches 
of sound hide remain on his carcase. Therefore it becomes advisable 
for hunters of bears’ meat and skins to adopt some other system than 
that of open warfare. They manage pretty much as follows ; — 

The grizzly bears live in deep and retired caves, to which they retire 
for the winter after having revelled for a few weeks on autumn berries, 
and grown very fat. When the season has become so cold as to reduce 
the bear to a state of complete torpidity, the bear-hunter sets out, 
armed with his deadly rifle, some Snatches, and a candle composed of 
wax, softened with beards grease. This candle, provided with a broad 
wick, bums with a brilliant white flame. Having discovered by 
nnfftiling signs a. cave in which a bear is hidden, lighting his candle 
and cairyingat in one hand, while he grasps his gun in the other, the 
hunter gropes his way into the deep den. The light reveals his game 
curled in a shaggy ring in a distant comer ; he plants hie candle en 
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the ground, about the centre of the cave, and then retiring to the 
entrance, cocks his rifle, and waits. He is not detained long. In a 
few moments the grim sleeper, roused from his bearish dreams by the 
glare, wakes, fixes his eyes on the flame with a puzzled, sleepy ex- 
pression, and finally yawns, gets on his legs, and shuffles towards 
It for a closer inspection. How is the time. The grizdy monster is 
as tenacious of life as a cat, and as swift as one when wounded and 
bent on revenge ; therefore it is of the first importance that if he fire 
at all it be with deadly aim. Slowly the bear approaches the candle, 
till he is so close that its rays light up his savage eyes like two 
dusky red stars. One of these dusky stars tlie hunter covers with the 
muzzle of his rifle, and instantly there arises a double roar — ^that of 
the discharged piece, and that of the stricken beast ; and lucky hunter 
he if both roars subside together, leaving him to skin his game by the 
light of the trusty candle. 

That this mode of hunting the bear is not unaccompanied by 
peril, the following story, selected almost at random from a hundred 
such, will sufficiently illustrate. A large bear was tracked to a cavern, 
and every effort made for three days without avail to smoke or bum 
him out. At length one of the hunting company boldly declared 
that if the bear would not come out, he would go in to the bear.” 
The entrance to the monster’s den was a slanting, well-like hole, 
that descended about ten feet, but beyond that from the exterior 
no more could be seen. A rope was passed round the waist of 
the adventurous bear-hunter, a butcher’s knife stuck in his belt, 
his musket well primed, and loaded with two ounce bullets, and in 
each hand ho bore a long pine lath, pierced at the end so as to hold a 
candle. The candles were lighted, and the man lowered into the hole 
by his companions. At the bottom of the well-hole he discovered a 
little lane, turning sharply off at right angles, about six feet in length, 
and terminating in a small round chamber where the bear had taken 
up his quarters. The hunter's tactics were ingenious, but frightfully 
perilous. Lying on his back, in the narrow lane, he pushed along the 
candles with his feet, and so wriggled himself along into the bear’s 
parlour, grasping his musket the while, and prepared to shoot as soon 
as the candle-flame should reveal two twinkling eyes. •Presently his 
mates heard a bellowing crash, and, as prearranged, hauled in the rope 
just in time to haul the man otit of the clutches of the wounded bear, 
who puniued him to the very mouth of the chasm. 
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The bear, howovgr, retreated to its den again, and there wae no 
alternative but to leave the work altogether undone, or begin again. 
The former seemed the most prudent plan, but the brave hunter would 
not hear of it He had, he said, aimed fairly at the beards eyeballs, 
and if not dead, she must ho mortally wounded. That she was not 
dead, however, was certain, for at intervals came a painful moan from 
the dark hole. Fresh equipped, down went the bold hunter once more. 
Again the cavern re-echoed the crash of his bullets, and again strong 
arms jerked up the adventurer by the rope about his waist. This 
time, however, the bear seemed determined not to lot her assailant go 
free. Eoaring with agony, and deluged with a red stream, she came 
close at his heels, and as ho was hoisted up, leapt after him, and 
reached the rock where the men stood. A scrambling volley was 
fired at her, but with no effect, and then the man, with the rope still 
about him, drew his butcher’s knife and rushed to close with the bear 
in single combat; but the poor animal was in no condition for fighting. 
The effort of rearing to meet her antagonist was too much, and she 
rolled over dead. 

Gerstlickor tells a terrible hoar story. lie was engaged with one oi 
two companions, and a gang of professional Indian hunters, seeking 
bears in the depths of a great American forest. Very little luck 
attended the party during the early part of the day, so they divided in 
twos and threes, and spread themsolvca abroad in hope of heating up 
game. Gerstiicker and a young man named Erskino, accompanied by 
five dogs — one of which belonged to the narrator, and was named 
“ Bearsgroaso ” — shunted together. Still for a long time their luck 
showed no signs of amending, till by-and-hy the loud haying of the 
dogs, that had trotted on ahead, announced that game of some sort 
had been brought to a stand. Hastening to the spot, the hunters 
discovered an enormous hear reared on its hind legs and fighting with 
the dogs like a demon. Four of them w^ore already lying dead on 
the ground, and Erskine, exasperated at this wholesale slaughter of 
his canine friends, flung down his rifle, and drawing his hunting knife, 
rushed at the bear with the intention of making “ short and sure ” 
work of him. Maddened, however, by the terrible grips it had 
received from the hounds, Bruin instantly gave battle to his new 
assailant, and before the latter could deal him a blow, had him fast 
locked in his tremendous arms. Eager* to rescue his friend, Gerstacker 
bounded forward, and nia<lc two or tlireo indiscriminate luflges at the 
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beards body ; when the animal, without relaxing his tenible hold of 
Erskine, dealt our Gherman friend a stroke with his mighty paw and 
felled him senseless to the earth. 

Hours after, the German hunter was awoke by a tickling sensation 
across his face, and opening his eyes, discovered his faithful dog 
“ Bearsgrease ” whining over and caressing him. Still half unconscious, 
he raised himself on one arm and looked about him ; and there within 
a few feet of him lay the crushed form of Erskine, and beside him the 
shaggy monster, the blood still welling from the many gashes in his 
body, which was so saturated as to make him look like a red and not 
a brown bear. Besides these, the bodies of five dogs lay about the 
great bear and its victim. 

Giddy from loss of blood and the agony of a dislocated shoulder, 
Gerstacker, who was benumbed with cold, set about making a fire. 
This he accomplished by tearing off a part of his hunting-shirt, 
rubbing some gunpowder into the rag, and igniting it with a flash 
from his rifle. Blowing it up to a flame, I piled on dry leaves, twigs, 
iVjc., and succeeded in making a good fire, though with great pain and 
/irouble. It was now dark. I went to my dead comrade, who was 
lying about five yards from the fire ; he was already stiff, and it 
was with great difficulty that I could pull down his arms and lay him 
straight ; nor could I keep his eyes closed, though I laid small stones 
on them. 

“ The dogs were very hiingry, but as it was impossible for me to 
break up the bear, I only ripped him up, and fed them on his entrails. 
Bearsgrease laid himself down by the corpse, looked steadfastly in his 
face, and went near the bear no mora In the hope of obtaining help 
I loaded and fired my rifle twice, but without any result ; the forest 
appeared one enormous grave. 

“ I felt very ill, vomited several times, and my shoulder was exces- 
sively painfuL finding my Ijlanket about me as well as I could, 1 
laid myself beside the fire, and lost all consciousness of my situation. 
Whether I slept or fainted is more than I can tell, but I know that I 
dreamed that I was at home in bed, and my mother brought me some 
tea, and laid her hand on my breast; I heard the children in the 
street making a noise, and saw the snow on the roofs df the houses, 
and thought it must bo very cold out of doors. 

‘‘ Such an awakening as I h*ld was worse than I could wish to my 
bitterest aneiuy. Bcsarsgroase had pressed close to my side, laying his 
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head on my hreast^ the hre was almost out, I was shivering with cold, 
and the wolves were howling fearfully around the dead, keeping at a 
distance for fear of the living, but by no means disposed to*lose their 
prey. I rose with difi&culty and laid more wood on the fire. Louder 
and fiercer howled the wolves ; and the dogs, five of whom were alive 
besides Bearsgrease, answered thenL Partly to scare away the wolves, 
and partly in hope of finding help, I loaded and fired till my powder 
was expended, and to my inexpressible delight 1 heard shots in 
return. As morning broke I heard two shots fired, and then a third, 
and shouting lustily a human voice answered me, and the next 
moment I heard the startled ^ Wah !’ of the foremost Indian, as his 
eyes encountered the terrible spectacle.” 

In Sweden abounds the big brown bear, who makes periodical raids 
on the different districts. When this is the case, the minister from 
( is pulpit giv^ public notice of the fact, and likewise names an early 
i^ay for a great hunt. According to the presumed number of the 
bearish horde, so the inhabitants turn out — sometimes as many as 
fifteen hundred being so employed. Their hunting tactics are of the 
most primitive sort, being indeed such as are practised by savages of 
the remotest regions. They spread themselves abroad armed with 
guns or axes till a living ring encompasses the infested district, and 
then they gradually close in,” driving the bears to the centre and 
compelling them to fight for their lives, or succumb without fighting. 
This latter, however, is seldom the result, for the bear is no cur, and 
when driven to extremes will fight to the last gasp. 

Mr. Lloyd tells a good story of a bear fight that happened in 
these regions. The hero W6is a veteran huntr named Jan Svenson, 
who had waged war with the big brown bea all his life, and before 
whose musket at least seventy grizzly monsters had fallen. On the 
occasion in question, Jan and his cor panions surrounded the lair of a 
huge bear, and a dog was sent in to rouse him. The bear was ripe for 
fight, and on the first challenge bounded out, and^feUed one of the 
peasants to the ground, mauling him in an ugly T.ay. Jan Svenson 
made a shot at him, and rolled liim over so decidedly that the old 
hunter thought he had killed him, and stood carelessly reloading his 
piece. Without an instant’s warning, however, and before the gun 
was half loaded, the bear recovered his senses, sprang to his legs, an(k 
seized Jan by the arm, while Jan’s dog, seeing his master’s peril, flew 
at the animal, and fixed his fangs in its hind-quarters. Tc^get rid of 
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this second antagonist, the bear — still keeping the man's arm between 
its vice-like jaws — ^thiew itself on its back, and struck at the dog with 
its disengaged paws. Beat off for a moment^ the good dog returned to 
the rescue with such fury, that Bruin was fain to quit his hold of Jan 
the better to defend itself. ISTot for an instant, however, did it leave 
the prostrate hunter, but stood over him alternately gripping various 
parts of his body with his teeth, imd making dashes at the hound. 
So the game lasted for nearly half an hour, till, weakened by the 
blood that all the time was flowing from the gunshot wound Jan had 
administered, the bear staggered to a neighbouring tree, seized the 
trunk convulsively between his teeth, and rolled over 4ead, leaving 
poor old Svenson more dead than ahve, and bitten in thirty-one 
different places, chiefly about the arms and legs. 


su HOW THE BEAR IS IIUN'IEB, 

For the defeat and death, of one of those tremendous fellows — the 
great black bear of India — as well as for a wonderfully graphic account 
of the same, we axe indeil.«ted to a gentleman frequently qiloted in this 
volume, the Old Shekarry.” 

‘'The herdsman led the way, and under his guidance we climbed, 
in Indian file, a steep rocky hill, which caused us to puff and blow, 
and made our knees tremble before wo got to the top, whore by dint 
of creeping along on our hands and knees on the edge of break-neck 
precipices, and hanging on to perilous ledges, wo managed to work 
our way along the crest until we came to a deep rocky ravine, which 
appeared to have been denuded of the dense bush that generally 
covered the face of the country. Here our guide assured us the lair 
was, and indeed it looked a likely place to meet with queer customers, 
for in all my peregrinations I never saw a wilder country. 

“ After an hour’s careful investigation, as I was crossing a patch of 
sand, I perceived the fresh footprints of a bear, which I instantly 
saw must be a very large one, from his long stride and the size of his 
pugs, my hand hardly covering them. I followed up the trail for 
some distance, but lost it on some rocky ground, and was making 
casts in different directions in order to regain it, when some of the 
Bey’s dogs, which had gone on some distance ahead, gave- tongue, and 
immediately after I heard a sullen roar, followed by four or five 
dropping shots. I sprang upon a boulder of rock, and discovered an 
enormous bear, in full pursuit of four or five Abbasians, who were 
running shrieking up the hillside about two hundred yards distant. 
One of them in his frantic flight tripped over a stone, and before he 
could rise the brute was upon him. 

“ Although the hind-quarters of the animal only were presented to 
me, I threw up my rifle and let drive. Whether it was that my 
hand was unsteady that morning, or that I feared hitting the man, I know 
not, but the first bullet fell short ;*the second, however, struck fair, 
and the boar, with a sharp hoarse cry of pain, quitted the fallen man 
and again made after the rest. I reloaded £is quickly as possible, and 
ran up towards the wounded man, when I again saw Bruin for a 
moment, and got a couple of snap shots at him as he bolted into 
some covcr,«having been turned by a straggling volley from some of 
my gang and the Bey’s people. I found the youth who had fallen 
into the bear’s clutches severely bittcll in the shoulder, beside having 
his side clawed, and being considcnahly bruised and shal«n, though 
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not dangerously hiirt ; so after bandaging his wounds as well as 1 
could, 1 collected the people together and prepared to make another 
•effort to dfive the bear from his shelter. 

^*One of my people had seen him enter some thick underwood, 
between two large rocks, and I tried to coax the dogs to go in and 
drive him out ; but it was of no use, they only ran yelping round the 
thicket. Two of their number had been killed in the hrst onset, and 
some of the others severely mauled, which damped the courage of the 
rest ; so finding that nothing could be effected with their assistance, 
I posted all the people in groups as safely as I could at one end of 
the cover, in case the game might break without showing fight, and fol- 
lowed up the trail, which was very plainly marked with blood, alone. 

** I peered through the bush, but could see nothing ; so resting my 
rifle against the trunk of a tree, I endeavoured to swarm up, in order 
to have a bettor look round. I had hardly raised myself a couple of 
feet from the ground, when, with a terrific roar, the brute, which 
must have got wind of me, charged. Luckily the bush was so thick 
in front that he could not get at me very easily, but had to make a 
turn, which gave me time to seize and cock my rifle, and as his 
monstrous head, with flashing eyes and open jaws, appeared, about a 
couple of paces from me, I gave him the contents of both barrels, 
which almost stunned him, for he spun round and round, and I had 
time to follow it up with my smooth-bore, both bullets taking effect 
in the head, but such was the enormous tenacity of life that he 
managed to tear out of the cover, rolling over and over as ho went. 

“ After reloading carefully I followed up and found him sprawling 
about on the ground, moaning piteously. As I got out of the bush 
he caught sight of me, and made another headlong charge, reeling from 
side to side as he came ; but I stopped him with another bullet in 
the head, which made him bite the dust. He rose again and got up 
on his hind-legs^as if to look v)und, and whilst in this position he 
looked a fearful object, standing as he did with his fore-paws raised 
about seven feet high, and the blood pouring in torrents from his 
mouth. I now had a fair shot at his chesl^ and inflicted a mortal 
wound, for he rolled over and over, making his teeth meet in the root 
of a tree with his last dying effort. He proved to be tlfe largest bear 
I ever met with, standing over four feet high at the shoulder, and 
from the number of men it todk to lift him, I should think he could 
not have isreighed less than eight hundred pounds.” 
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TLat polar bears are anything but numerous, even in their 
oatural breeding and abiding places, is evident from the fiEu^t that 
through an entire summer (1859) passed by Mr. Lamdnt and his 
hunting companion, Lord Kennedy, in and about the Korthem 
Seas, but eight bears fell to their rifles, that being, with the exception 
of three, the whole number seen and pursued; and that they 
were not novices in the art of hunting is proved by the fact that 
during the summer they “bagged*’ forty-six walruses, eighty-eight 
seals, and sixty-one reindeer. One bear slain by Lament was an 
enormous fellow. He measured upwards of eight feet in length ; almost 
as much in circumference. He was four and a half feet high at the 
shoulder ; his fore-paws were thirty-four inches in circumference, and 
tipped with long, sharp, and powerful nails ; his coat was beautifully 
thick and snow-white, and hung several inches below his feet. The 
skin alone of this animal weighed a hundred pounds, the entire 
carcase twelve hundred, and the pure fat stripped therefrom weighed 
nearly four hundred pounds, 

Mr. Lamont gives the following graphic description of the chase 
and defeat of this enormous animal : “ Sitting in the bow of the 
boat I saw a dull-white object on the shore, and by applying the 
glass I made it out to be a large bear, evidently sniffing his way up 
the wind to the carcases of the three seals which I had shot first in 
the morning, and which I had left on the ice on the western side of 
the fiord. The bear, when we first saw him, was about a mile distant, 
and the carcases lay about halfway between him and the boat. We 
rowed as fast as we could towards the carcases, and pushed the boat 
into a little creek which fortunately existed in the edge of the ice, 
eighty yards on our side of the dead seals. The bear was still snuffing 
about on the land, and had not perceived us yet, and the boat being 
quite white, like the ice, it was not likely he would now do so if we kept 
still. I made all the men crouch <Jown in the bjttom of the boat, 
while I alone watched the motioni of Bruin by peeping over the gun- 
wale through a large double-barrelled opera-glass, which I generally 
carry in preference to a telescope for sporting purposes, on account of * 
its greater quickness. 

“The bea» walked slowly and deliberately for some two or three 
hundred yards on the ice, as if uncertain whether he should go up to 
the dead seals or not. How earnestly 1^ prayed that he might not have 
had his dinner I Shortly he appeared to make up his mind that a 
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seal supper would be exactly the thing for hiQ2> and sliding stem- 
foremost into the water he swahi steadily and quietly along, close 
under the edge of the ice, towards the carcases. 

<< When the bear came close opposite to the dead seals he peeped 
cautiously up over the edge of the ice, and then perceiving that they 
were not live seals, he scrambled out quite coolly, and began to shake 
the wet from his shaggy coat, like a Newfoundland dog. The instant 
he concluded this opeiation I fired and smashed one of his shoulders, 
jile fell on his fiswe on the ice, growling savagely and biting at the 
wound. According to a preconcerted arrangement, I instantly sprang 
out (fti the ice and ran towards the bear, while the boat started to 
meet him in case he should take to the water. While I was running the 
bear got to his feet, and at first showed an inclination to fight it out, as he 
advanced a few steps to meet me, growling most horribly and showing 
his teeth ; but on my approaching a little nearer ho seemed to think 
discretion the better part of valour, for he fairly lost heart and 
scuffled precipitately into the sea. I shot him as ho swam away, and 
the boat couiing uj) immediately they got a noose round his neck and 
towed him to the ice. Ho was so large and heavy that we had to 
fix the ice-anchor and drag him up with block and tackle as though 
he had been a walrus.” 

At the conclusion of his trip !Mr. Lamont returned to England, 
bringing with him a tremendous cargo of seal, walrus, bear, and rein- 
deer hides, besides bear’s fat, and two young polar bears. One would 
have thought the interesting creatures would have experienced little 
difficulty in finding an asylum here, but, as an Irish M.P. lately 
observed, “we are the neatest hands at bungling of any country in 
the w’orld ; ” and we refused to entertain the Arctic strangers. Tf , use 
Mr. Lament’s own words, “ I entered into correspondence with nearly 
every wild-beast keeper and secretary of zoological gardens in the 
United Kingdom, but, as usual, Ijjie ‘British market was quite over- 
stocked.’ There was a ‘glut’ of bSars, in fact. Eventually I dis- 
posed of them to the Directeur of the Jardin des Plantes, and 1 
heartily wish his Imperial Highness joy of his bargain. I had the 
satisfaction of seeing them some months later, considerably grown, 
but their naturally amiable dispositions not improved by their 
being confined in one of the warm, dry dens, used for the tropical 
carnivora.” 
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STJaUCTURE OF THE OSTRICH, 

Tuib feathered giant, which from its formation would seem a kind 
of connecting link between the two great families of aye^and mammalia^ 
inhabits the plains of Africa as far east as the deserts of Arabia. In 
the Indian Archipelago its representative exists in shape of the stately 
cassowary; whilo the western hemisphere furnishes the rhea, and 
Australia the emu. At the Eio ITegro, in Northern Patagonia, where 
the common ostrich abounds, Darwin heard the natives speak of a 
very rare bird, which they called Avectruz Petise, ai^ they described 
it as being shorter in the legs and feathered lower down than the 
common ostrich, and of a dork and mottled colour. The eggs of the 
small species were said to be nearly as large as those of the rhea, but 
of a different form, and with a tinge of pale blue. In the Museum 
of the Zoological Society there is a specimen of the petise, and if 
ever a poor body nearly escaped the doubtful honour of stuffing, it 
was the bird in question. Says Mr. Darwin, ** When at Fort Desire 
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in Patagonia, Mr. Martens sliot an psirich; and I looked at it, forgetting 
at the moment in the most unaccountable manner the whole subject of 
The petises, and thought it was not a full-grown bird of the common 
sort. It was cooked and eaten before my memory returned. For- 
tunately, the head, neck, legs, wings, many of the larger feathers, and 
a large part of the skin had been preserved, and from these a very 
nearly perfect specimen was put together.** Dobrirhoffez, however, 
who a hundred and twelve years ago published an “ Account of the 
Abipoues,** was aware of there being two kinds of ostriches. Ho 
says, “You must know, moreover, that emus differ in size and habits 
in different tracts of land ; for those that inhabit the plains of 
Buenos Ayres and Tucuman are larger, and have black, wliite, and 
grey feathers : those near to the Straits of Magellan are smaller and 
more beautiful, for their white feathers are tipped with black at the 
extremity, and their black ones in like manner terminate in white.** 
When full grown, the African ostrich stands as liigh as from seven 
to nine feet, and its weight has been known to exceed three hundred 
pounds. The keel-like breastbone found in the bird of flight, and 
essential, as increasing materially tlie extent of surface from which the 
muscles of the breast take their origin, is absent in birds of the ostrich 
genus, whoso wings at best servo them on land but as sails servo a 
boat on tlie water. The breastbone or sternum of the osirich forms 
merely a kind of osseous shield, covering comparatively a very small 
pOJ tion of the breast. The bird’s only -sveapon of defence is its long 
muscular leg. A single blow from its gigantic two-toed foot (Andersson 
says it invariably kicks forward as does a human being) is sufficient 
to maim and even to kill the panther or jackal, and many a time have 
the bare ribs of the gaunt honden or wild-dog sustained fatal fractures 
through a kick of the “ camel-bird.** 

The eyes of the ostrich are wonderfully keen, and being so elevated 
above the plain, iti range of vidloi^ is very great. To this fact, 
combined with another equally important, viz. a disinclination for 
any but bare and barren localities, it doubtless owes comparative 
immunity oven from the far-reaching bullet of the European sports- 
man. The male ostrich is of a glossy black colour, with the^ exception 
of the large plumes of the wing-feathers, which in both sexes are 
snowy white, and the chief objects of ostrich hunting. In the female 
the general colour of the feathers Is of a greyish or ash brown, slightly 
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fringed with white. Nothing can better illustrate the . surpassing 
wisdom of the Creator of all things than this providon of light 
glossy feathers, which, while they afford a perfect shade from the* 
sun's fiery darts, admit of the most complete ventilation. Among the 
inhabitants of Persia and Arabia there is said to be a vulgar belief 
that the shutur-moog (camel-bird) is the joint produce of a camel and 
some hitherto undiscovered roc-like species of am; and, really to 
ignorant minds, there is almost enough of quadruped peculiarities 
about the ostrich to furnish excuse for the error. Its voice is sufficiently 
gruff to be sometimes mistaken for that of the thunder-voicecjl^on; 
its legs are jointed strong as those of the giraffe, and cloven-hoofed ; 
and its hide, according to credible authorities, is stout enough to be 
tanned as sole-leather. Andersson says, Hie skin of the ostrich 
is said to be held in great request, and forms no inconsiderable article 
of commerce. The whole defensive armour of the Nasamones, 
inhabitants of Lybia, was manufactured of the bird's thick skin ; 
even at the present day it is fonned into a cuirass by some of 
Mie Arab troops." 
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Ihb jealousy that attaches to all 


other birds during their periods of 


incubation would seem to be entirely 


wanting in the ostnch. As many as 
forty-five eggs have been found in a 
single nest— closely packed on end so as to economise, space— of which 
number perhaps got more than c# dozen may belong to any individual 
hen. It is a joint-stock affair, and any shareholder sits-— even the 
managing director, the old male bird himself, is not above lending 
a hand,*’ and may be seen with his great clumsy legs astride the nest- 
hole, and his proud head perched high in the air, ever watchful for 
intruders. Whether in these ostrich-egg-companies the liability is 
limited, and each hen depositor responsible only for the fsithful 
hatching of her ovarions proiiiise, is not known. 
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As may be supposed, so important a subject lias not escaped the 
rays of the lamps of science. Lamp Darwin sheds the light of 
his research and reason on the subject as regards the ostrich of South* 
America, the rhea, and, for all that is known to the contrary, the same 
laws govern the entire family. The Gauchas unanimously afl&rm that 

several females lay in one nest. I have been positively informed that 
four or five hen-birds have been watched to go in the middle of the 
day one after the other to the same nest. Although this habit appears 
at first very strange, I think it may bo explained in a very simple 
manner. The number of eggs in the nest varies from twenty to^^rty, 
and even to fifty ; and according to Azara, sometimes to seventy or 
eighty. Now, although it is most probable, from the number of eggs 
found in one district being so extraordinarily great in proportion to 
the parent-birds, and likewise from the state of the ovarium of the 
hen, that she may in the oourse of the season lay a large number, 
yet the time required must be very long. Azara states that a female 
hi a state of domestication laid seventeen eggs, each at the interval of 
•hree days one from another. If the hen was obliged to hatoh 
her own eggs, before the last was laid the first probably would be 
addled ; but, if each laid a few eggs at successive periods, in different 
nests, and several hens, as is stated to be the case, combined together, 
then the eggs in one collection would be nearly of the same age. If 
the number of eggs in one nest is, as I believe, not greater on an 
average than the number laid by one female in the season, then 
there must be as many nests as females, and each cock-bird will have 
its fair share of the labour of incubation ; and that during a period 
when the females probably could not sit from not having finished 
laying. I have before mentioned the great numbers of huachos or 
deserted eggs ; so that in one day’s hunting twenty were found in this 
state. It seems odd that so many should bo wasted. Does it not 
arise from the difficulty of sevej^ •males associat'ug together, and 
finding a male ready to undertake the office of incubation? It is 
evident that there must at first be some degree of association between 
at least two females, otherwise the eggs would remain scattered over 
the wide plains at distances far too great to allow of the male collecting 
them into one nesi’’ 

With respect to the ^gs found lying outside the nest, various 
travellers — Andersson of Lake Ngami among the number — ^incline to 
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ilio opinion that because the indurated matter furnished by the sterile 
^lain would Ijp unacceptable to the tender digestion of the newly bom 
chicks^ these supernumerary eggs are laid and stored by the thoughtful 
mother-ostrich, ready to be cracked for the nourishment of her callow 
brood. It is unfortunate that so pretty an argument should be 
questioned ; but fact is inexorable. The surplus eggs in nine cases 
out of ten are, when discovered, addled and putrid; and this may 
probably be the reason why so many are found by European travellers ; 
the natives knowing at a glance, or at all events at a shake, their 
worthl^piess, and allowing them to lie as they find them, and so 
accumulate from season to season. Livingstone makes a remark 
on this subject, which, although curiously obscure, seems to bear 
out the last suggested notion. ^‘The Hottentots use their trousers 
to carry home the twenty or twenty-five eggs usually found in a 
nest, and it has happened that an Englishman intending this knowing 
dodge, comes to the waggons with blistered legs, and after great toil 
finds all the eggs uneatable from having hetn acme time aai upon^ 
How how stands the case 1 The eggs were carried in the Englishman's 
trousers, but the fact of the poor man's legs being blistered is pHmd 
facie evidence that for the time he did not wear his nether garments, 
and therefore he could not have sat on the eggs. Ho ; it must have 
been either the Hottentot or some ostrich that sat on and addled the 
eggs ; most probably the latter. I beg good Doctor Livingstone's 
pardon, I’m sure. 

Eespecting these outlying and abandoned eggs, there seems, from 
what can be gleaned concerning the matter, a strong probability that 
they are simply eggs that have been laid too late to bo effectually 
operated on with a previously laid batch, and remaining whole and 
encumbering the nest after the chicks are bom, are turned out. This 
, is of course a mere guess at the riddle ; if I were allowed two guesses 
I should join Livingttone for the second, who says, “The ostrich 
begins to lay her eggs before she has fixed on a spot for a nest. 
SoUtary eggs, named by the Bechuanas ‘ lesetla,’ are thus found lying 
forsaken all over the country, and become a prey to the jackal” 

The egg of the ostrich weighs about three pounds, and contains as 
lauch nutritive food as twenty-four eggs of the bam-door fowl. It 
>vill be seen at once, however, that comparatively the bam-door fowl’s 
egg is the heaviest A hen’s egg weighs on an average two ounces, and 
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a full-grown hen six pounds. An ostrich egg weighs three pounds, 
and a full-grown ostrich three hundred pounds : thus^ it would take 
but Jorty-eight of the eggs of the domestic hen to turn the beam 
against her, while in the case of the ostrich exactly a hundred would 
be required. The finding of an ostrich egg would, according to the 
standard of civilized appetite, bo a good meal provided for three men. 
Three men, however, not unknown to the reader, Messrs. Stewardson, 
Andorsson, and Galton, on the authority of the last-mentioned gentle- 
man, ‘‘finished one very easily for breakfast, before beginning upon 
giraffe Even this episode of hearty feeding, however, ^^cs into 
insignificance before an instance related by the second of the above- 
mentioned gentlemen. “ From the great size of the ostrich egg, it 
might be supposed that one would be a sufficient meal for any man ; 
imt I have known instances where two eggs have boon despatched by 
a single individual, even when mixed with a quantity of flour and 
fat. Indeed, Hans and his companion once finished five ostrich eggs 
in the course of an afternoon.” Tastes as well as appetites differ. 
“ If the flesh of the ostrich be not much esteemed,” says Andersson, 
“ its eggs at all events are prized in the highest degree by natives 
and travellers.” “ The eggs have a strong, disagreeable flavour, which 
only the keen appetite of the desert can reconcile one to,” says 
Dr. Livingstone. 

Barrow says, “ In the eggs of the ostrich are frequently discovered 
u number of small oval-shaped pebbles, about the size of a marrow- 
fat pea, of a pale yellow colour, and exceedingly hard. In one egg 
we found nine, and in another twelve such stones.” Thunberg again 
relates, “A stone or two is sometimes within the egg of the ostrich, 
hard, white, rather flat and smooth, and about the size of a bean (!). 
These stones are cut and made into buttons, but I never had the good 
fortune to see any of them.” All African travellers, ancient an(\ 
modem, have regarded this “ctone in the egg ” iVith more or less wonder. 
Livingstone, however (who, be it remembered, compares the cry of 
the ostrich to the majestic roar of the lion), treats the matter 
Mrith characteristic coolness : “ Some ostrich eggs contain small con- 
cretions of the matter which forms the shell, as occurs also in the egg 
of the common fowl ; this has given rise to the idea of stones in the 
eggs.” The ostrich egg is possessed of great vital power. One kept 
in a room during more than three months, in a temperature about 
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sixty degrees, when broken was found to have a partially developed 
live chick in it 

'Respecting* the degree of intelligence displayed by the wild ostrich, 
the opinions of travellers are at variance, some ascribing to it the 
most complete stupidity, and others giving it credit for unusual vivacity 
and cunning. Livingstone evidently inclines to the former opinion. 
He says, *‘It is generally seen feeding on some quiet spot where 
no one can approach him without being detected by his wary eye. 
As the waggon moves along fmr to the windward, he thinks it is 
intending to circumvent him, so he rushes up a mile or so from the 
leewa!M; and so near to the front oxen that one sometimes gets a shot 
at the silly bird. When he begins to run, all the game in sight 
follow his example. I have seen this foUy taken advantage of when 
he was quietly feeding in a valley open at both ends. A number of 
men would commence running as if to cut off his retreat from the end 
through which the wind came, and although he had the whole 
country — hundreds of miles — before him by going to the other end, 
on he madly rushed to get past the men, and so was speared. He never 
swerves from the course he once adopts, but only increases his speed.” 

In taking the eggs, the natives — if they wish to continue drawing 
on the nest — are obliged to use considerable caution. It is common 
enough — even when the hatching period is close at hand — for the 
whole of the proprietors of a nest to wander away from it in search 
of food — a circumstance that has doubtless given ground for the 
erroneous supposition that the bird in question leaves her eggs in the 
sand, trusting to the sun for their vivification. When the native 
finds a nest of eggs so abandoned, ho procures a long stick and rakes 
them out all but one or two ; if this is managed cleverly, and the 
wind has been favourable, the bereaved bird will neither scent the 
thief nor be aware of her loss, but go on laying for months — from 
Juno to October — supplying the Bushman with new-laid eggs with 
the precision and regularity of the hens of our own farms and 
homesteads. 

Even the shell of the ostrich egg is an item of the utmost 
importance in the domestic economy of the wandering Bushman. It 
provides him with plates and dishes, and drinking cups, and, moro 
important still, with a convenient vessel in which to carry that first 
essential to existence, water, acmss the vast and thirsty plains of 
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Aliica. The singular and ingenious method of collecting water into 
these shells from the reedy and shallow pools is thus graphically 
described by Dr. Livingstone : — 

*‘The dread of visits of Bechuanas of strange tribes causes the 
Batkalahari to choose their residences far from water ; and they not 
nnfrequently hide their supplies by filling the pits with sand, and 
maldng a fire over the spot. When they wish to draw water for use, 
the women come with twenty or thirty of their water- vessels in a bag 
)v net on their backs. These water-vessels consist of ostrich egg- 
shells, with a hole in the end of each, such as would admit one’s 
finger. The women tie a bunch of grass to one end of a reo^Sfabout 
two feet long, and insert it in a hole as deep as the arm will reach ; 
then ram down the wet sand firmly round it. Then applying the 
mouth to the thin end of the reed they form a vacuum in the grass 
beneath, in which the water collects, and in a short time rises into 
the mouth. An egg-shell is placed on the ground alongside the reed, 
some inches below the mouth of the sucker. A straw guides the 
water into the hoie of the vessel as she draws mouthful after mouth- 
ful from below. The water is made to pass along the outside — not 
tlirough the straw. If any one will attempt to squirt water into a 
bottle placed some distance below his mouth, he will soon perceive the 
wisdom of the Bushwoman’s contrivance for giving the stream direction 
by means of a straw. The whole stock of water is thus passed 
through the woman’s mouth as a pump, and when taken home is 
carefidly buried. I have come into villages where had we acted a 
domineering part and rummaged every hut we should have found 
nothing, but by sitting down quietly and waiting with patience until 
ho villagers were led to form a favourable opinion of us, a woman 
would bring out a shellful of the precious fluid from I know not 
where. An intelligent Bakwain related to me how the Bushmen 
eJfoctually baulked a party of his tribe which lighted on their village 
in a state of burning thirst. Believing, as he said, that nothing 
human could subsist without water, they demanded some, but were 
coolly told by these Bushmen that they had none, and never drank 
any. Expecting to find them out^ they resolved to watch them night 
and day. They persevered for some days, thinking that at last the 
water must come forth ; but, notwithstanding their watchfulness, kept 
alive by most tormenting thirst, the Bakwains were compelled to 
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exclaim, ‘Yak I yak! these are not men; let us go.* Probably the 
Bushmen had been subsisting on a store hidden underground, which 
*had eluded the vigilance of their visitors.** 

As is the case with all wild creatm^es caged and domesticated against 
their inclination, the ostrich as he is seen in England furnishes but 
a poor idea of the bird’s appearance as a free roamer in the African 
wilderness. The ostrich with which we are acquainted is a dull 
heavy-looking bird, with a goose-like expression and a slouching gait ; 
but in its wild state its eye is bright and intelligent, its head well set, 
and^ its general comportipent betraying the fleet runner — so much so 
thatone is disposed to regard the wings not as mediums of flight, 
but as mere ornamental appendages. 

The newly hatched chicks are about as large as pullets, and as soon 
as they escape from the shell are able to walk about and follow their 
parents. The cock-bird, it seems, is just as able, and certainly as 
willing, to take charge of his children as the hen. Dr. Livingstone 
says, “ I have several times seen newly hatched young in the charge of 
the cock, who made a very good attempt at appearing lame in the 
plover fashion, in order to draw off the attention of pursuers. The 
young squat down and remain immovable when too small to run far, 
but attain a wonderful degree of speed when about the size of common 
fowls.** The colour of the ostrich chick is a blending of grey and 
white, and harmonizes admirably with the colour of the plains it is 
in the habit of traversing. Its external covering at this stage of its 
existence is neither down nor feathers ; but a substance more resem- 
bling the bristles of the hedgehog spread scantily over its boby. 

It is easy enough to domesticate the ostrich, but it is of little utility. 
There being no particular use for its lovely and singular plumage, 
when living in our genial climate, its feathers grow ragged and ill 
formed, and at times it is so extremely vicious as to make it dangerous 
for any but its keeper to approach ij. All attempts to breed the tamo 
ostiich, or to hatch ostrich eggs by means of artificial heat, have 
signally failed. It is only on arid plains that the giant bird “ increase's 
and multiplies.’* 

Even on the sandy wastes of Africa, however, this important process 
cannot be carried on without interruption and disaster to the un- 
fortunate ostrich. Wandering tribes of savages hunt the desert plains 
in search of the big bird’s subslantial eggs ; besides man, the ostrich’s 
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ovarions deposits are frequently plundered by still more watclifu) 
enemies — ^tbe jackal, wbo, scraping tbe eggs from their low-lying 
nest, rolls them together that he may break them and lick up the 
yolks ; the hyena, whose nesting tactics are much the same ; and 
the white Egyptian vulture. Sir John Alexander relates, on the 
authority of the natives about Orange River, that when the ostrich 
has gone abroad to search for food, “ a white Egyptian vulture may 
be seen soaring in mid-air with a stone between his talons. Having 
carefully surveyed the ground below him, he suddenly lets fall the 
stone, and then follows its rapid descent. Let the hunter run t^^e 
spot, and he will find a nest of probably a score of eggs, some of 
them broken by the vulture.” 

Should a Bushman discover a nest when a long distance from home, 
he is of course desirous of securing the precious eggs ; but how is he 
to carry them 1 Pockets he has not, he is equally barren of pocket- 
handkerchief, and he does not invariably wear either a hat or a cap. 
Under such circumstances, dear reader, you or I would just take one 
egg in each hand and one under each arm, and walk off regretting 
that we were unable to secure any more. But the Bushman has a 
“ dodge ” almost as ingenious as it is unscrupulous. He takes off his 
trousers, tears a strip off the waistband, and secures the bottom of each 
leg therewith, and is at once provided with a commodious double bag 
which he fills with eggs, and contentedly trots home with his bare 
legs scorching in the sun. The Bushman has implicit confidence in 
powdered ostrich egg-shell as a preventive of eye diseases, and should his 
cattle be afflicted with strangury, he will grind up a bit of the potent 
shell, mix it with vinegar, pour it down the throat of the ox, and next 
morning the brute is sound again ; — ^at least, so says the Bushman. 

There is a vulgar belief that the ostrich can eat anything ; ” that 
articles of wood, horn, or stone, are as acceptable to his accommodating 
stomach as a feed of grain, and tjxafr if a packet oi tenpenny clouts 
and a peck of oats were set before him, he would as soon devour one 
as the other. This is by no means a modem error. In the “ Boke of 
Pliillip Sparrow ” vre road of 

The ostridge that will eate 
An horshowe so great 
In the steadc of meat 
•<uch fervent heat 
Ills btonnKh hath? 
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Aithough there are no authenticated instances on record of the 
ostrich ever having eaten so indigestihle a thing as a “great horse- 
slioe,” the “bhtuseness of taste displayed by the giant bird is very 
remarkable. In a wild state its chief food consists of pods and seeds 
of different kinds of leguminous plants and small bulbs. The naras 
is also a great favourite with the ostrich. The naras is the fmii of a 
creeper growing in the sand ; it is about the size of an ordinary 
turnip, covered with prickles and of a yellowish green colour; tlie 
interior is of a deep orange colour, and contains a number of seeds 
much resembling in appearance and flavour bleached almonds. If, 
lio^^r, while searching for bulbs a few marble-sized pebbles should 
present themselves, the ostrich will swallow them with the greatest 
unconcern. Ostriches that have been domesticated are even less par- 
ticular in their diet. A mixture of barley, chaff, and cabbage is 
the food usually allowed them, but when confined they have been 
known to devour wood shavings with great relish; and on one 
occasion, a gentleman who had an ostrich, and who likewise grew 
wall-fruit, discovered the former busily eating up some shreds of 
old cloth ho was knocking from the wall to which they had been 
attached, to support last yearns fruit branches. 

Methuen in his “Life in the Wilderness,’^ when speaking of a 
female ostrich that came under his immediate attention, says : “ One 
day a Muscovy duck brought a promising brood of ducklings into the 
world, and with maternal pride conducted them forth into the yard. 
Up with solemn and measured strides walked the ostrich, and wearing 
the most mild, benignant cast of face, swallowed them all one after 
the other like so many oysters, regarding the indignant hissings and 
InistlLug plumage of the hapless mother with stoical indifference.” 

Another story is told of a woman living at Portsmouth, who hearing 
of the arrival of a cargo of ostriches, locked up her house and hurried 
off to see them J^ded. The forlorn and bedraggled creatures were 
penned together near the Dockyard, and the woman, who carried her 
street-door key on her finger, compassionating their distress, patted the 
innocent-looking head of the nearest bird to her ; but the silly 
creature thinking it was food and not kindness the lady was offering 
him, snapped at the iron key and swallowed it at a gulp. There is 
another stoiy told concerning a tame ostrich kept aboard a man-of- 
war. For a considerable pertod the clasp-knives of the mariners 
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continued to disappear in an unaccountable manner. At lasl^ howeyer, 
it was remarked that whenever the bird approached the ship’s compass 
it oscillated in the strangest way, and it was only on the animal’s 
death and dissection that the reason was discovered — a quantity of 
iron clasp-knives in its inside. This latter narrative is, however, in 
all probability fictitious. 

The flesh of the ostrich is white and coarse, somewhat resembling in 
flavour the flesh of the wild turkey ; so says more than one authority, 
while Andersson compares the taste of ostrich to the flesh of the 
zebra ; at the same time, however, he assures us that when youi^the 
ostrich is ‘^not unpalatable.” In accordance with Mosaic la\^tho 
Jews regard the ostrich as an unclean beast, and will not partake of its 
flesh. Most of the natives of Southern Africa, however, have no such 
religious scruples, and look upon ostrich flesh as a rare dainty — 
especially when it is nice and fat. Moreover, the African savage is 
not to bo despised for his taste ; the ancient Eomans, who were almost 
as groat as gluttons and epicures as they were as men of war, regarded 
the ostrich as a delicious dish — a dish fit to be set before the king ; 
nor was the king ” slow to appreciate its “ fitness,” for it is related 
of the Emperor Eirmius that ho devoured an entire ostrich at one 
sitting. As to the silly bird’s brains, they were considered a 
superlative delicacy. Six hundred such brains were cooked and 
served at one serving at the table of the Emperor Ileliogabalus. 

The enduring speed of the ostrich is marvellous. A reliable and 
painstaking traveller has been at the trouble of observing and care- 
fully measuring the pace of the great bird. The result is as follows : 
‘‘ Whfen the ostrich is feeding, his pace (stride) is from twenty to twenty- 
two inches ; when walking but not feeding, it is twenty-six inches, and 
when terrified it is from eleven and a half to thirteen and even four- 
teen feet in length. Only in one case was I at all satisfied at being 
able to count the rate of speed J)y*a stop-watch, end if I am not 
mistaken there were thirty in ten seconds ; generally one’s eye can no 
more follow the legs of the ostrich than it can follow the spokes of a 
carriage-wheel in rapid motion. If we take the above numbers, and 
twelve feet stride as the average pace, we have a speed of twenty-six 
miles an hour. It cannot bo very much above that, and is therefore 
slower than a railway locomotive.” We have the evidence of Gordon 
Gumming and Mr. jAudorsson to the same effect. The latter gentle- 
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man bays, “Its speed is truly marvellous. Its feet seem hardly to 
touch the ground.” Adauson relates that in Senegal he has witnessed 
two men mounted on the back of an adult ostrich, and the bird 
maintaining a speed exceeding that of the fastest horse. 

While at Bahia Blanca, Darwin saw three or four ostriches come 
down at low water to the extensive mud banks, and was informed by 
the Gauchas that they came there to feed on small fish. The last- 
quoted authority says, ^‘It is not generally known that the ostrich 
takes readily to the water. On one fine hot day I saw several enter 
a bed of tall rushes, where they squatted concealed till quite closely 
'SJ^roached. Mr. King informs me that at the Bay of St Bias and 
at Port Valdes in Patagonia, he saw these birds swimming several 
times fiom island to island. They ran into the water both when 
diiven to a point, and likewise of their own accord when not 
fiiglitoncd; the distance crossed was about two hundred yards. 
When swimming, very little of their bodies appear above water; 
theii necks are extended a httle forward, and their progress is slow. 
On two occasions I saw some ostriches swimming across the Santa 
Cm/ river, where its course was about four hundred yards wide and 
tlie stieam rapid. Captain Stmt, when descending the river Murrum- 
bidgco in Australia, saw two emus in the act of swimming.” 
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« 

Does my lady the Duchess of Gemantm ever give a thought as to 
the manner in which the lovely white wing-feathers of the ostrich, 
gracing her noble head, came into the market 1 Let her ladyship ask 
her feather-man,” and doubtless he will inform her that they were 

exported from the Cape.” But the ostrich, for all his reputed 
silliness, does not come down to the Boer’s store at the Cape, and 
shed his feathers at command. He parts with his feathers only with 
his life, and of this latter possession he is as chary as the best of 
His head is planted high in the air, and his organs of vision are 
so placed that ho can discern an enemy at a great distance. The 
introduction of European hunting tactics have done little towards 
stocking the ostrich-feather market. In fair chase, the horse is no 
match against this plumed game, and should the hunter’s dog outstrip 
his steed, it had best not he too presumptuous. The strength of the 
jstrich is equal to its hulk, and a single straight-out kick (the way, it 
is said, in which it uses its only weapon of defence) will break hack or 
limb as surely as a blow from the paw of the lion. Still, the ostrich- 
feather market must be supplied. King Fashion demands it. The 
mighty monarch insists on several hundredweight of feathers each 
year, and though on an average seventy feathers weigh but a single 
pound, and it rarely happens that more than five and twenty market- 
able feathers can be plucked from any one bird, King Fashion 
requires a certain number for his weddings, and buryings, and court 
presentations, and operas, and balls, and obtained they must be. 

The Damara and the Bechuana have no objection. From two to 
twelve guineas per pound is the price offered by the exporter, and if 
the Damara or the Bechuana is three months or so earning oven the 
smaller sum, ho considers it splendid wages, and the following are a 
few of the methods to which be resorts in discharge of this brancli of 
his business. 

March or April is the chief ^‘feather season,” for then the birds 
have recovered their moult, and their feathers are springy and vigorous ; 
whereas at other periods, especially during the pairing season, the 
ostrich, like the familiar turkey-cock, has a habit of trailing its win^^ 
and utterly spoiling the outer feathers. The savage hunter i)rovide9 
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hinisclf with a bow about three feet long, and with arrows made from 
a slender reed, and tipped with a sharp spike of bone, thoroughly 
poisoned with a composition of which the principal ingredients are 
obtained in form of a milky juice from the Euphorbia tree ; or from 
the entrails of a little caterpillar called N^gwa, They squeeze out 
those and place them all round the bottom of the barb, and allow the 
l>oison to dry in the sun. With the loftiest contempt for anything 
approaching cleanliness, the South African takes particular care in 
“ working ** this poison, to cleanse his hands, his finger nails, and the 
iHiiicks of his nails, from every atom of N*gwa matter. The effect of the 
poison is so terrible, that in a few moments the person imbibing it 
either goes raving mad, and flies or is driven from human habitation, 
or becomes a whining idiot calling for his mother’s breast as if he 
were returned in idea to childhood again.” 

With his arrows tipped with one or other of these potent poisons, 
the savage hunter discovers the nest of an ostrich — a mere hollow in 
the sand fix)m three to six feet wide and eighteen inches deep 
Removing the eggs fifom the nest and burying them out of sight, the 
cunning bowman lies flat on his belly in the excavation, and patiently 
awaits the return of the unsuspecting birds. Let their number be 
what it may, two, three, or four, he lies quite snug and still, tiD 
sauntering easily up they come fairly within range of his dreadful 
arrow ; then over the edge of the nest he takes aim, and before the 
first bird, pierced with the poisoned dart, has time to cry out, another 
arrow is fitted, and twang! another mighty ostrich is stricken to 
death. If he is a cool hand and knows his business, ton minutes 
from the time of the ostriches’ first approach will see him with the 
entire family at his feet, and he eagerly gathering his crop of feathers. 
It is important that he should pluck them while the bird’s body is 
still warm — ^they retain their gloss and curl the better, and fetch 
more at the Sale. * • 

Another method adopted by the ostrich hunter is to disguise 
himself in the skin of one of these birds, and, armed with his bow 
and poisoned arrows, stalk about the plain imitating the gait and 
motions of the ostrich. Mr. Moffat thus describes a hunt of this 
kind : — 

A kind of flat double cushion is stuffed with straw and formed 
something like a saddle. * All exce*it the under part of this is covered 
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oyer with feathers attached to small pegs and made so as to resemble 
the bird. The head and neck of an ostrich are stuffed and a rod 
introduced, and the Bushman intending to attack game whitens his 
legs with any substance he can get. He places the feathered saddle on 
his shoulders, takes the bottom part of the neck in his right hand, and 
his bow and poisoned arrows in his left. Such as the writer has seen 
were most perfect mimics of the ostrich, and at a few hundred yards' 
distance it is not possible for the eye to detect the fraud. This human 
bird appears to be picking away at the verdure, turning the head as if 
keeping a sharp look-out ; shakes his feathers, now walks and th^n 
trots, till he gets within bow-shot, and when the flock runs from one 
receiving an arrow, he runs too. The male ostriches will, on some 
occasions, give chase to the strange bird, when he tries to elude 
them in a way to prevent them catching his scent ; for when once 
they do, the spell is broken. Should one happen to get too near in 
pursuit, he has only to run to windward, or throw off his saddle, 
to avoid a stroke from a wing that would lay him prostrate.'' 

The Arabs of Korth Africa pursue the ostrich on horseback ; not at 
a dash, however — one exciting run and victory decided — ^but in a 
deliberate and business-like way. A flock having been sighted, the 
Arabs put their steeds in motion, and hold them at sufficient speed to 
keep in sight the fluttering army in advance. When the evening 
comes, the Arab pickets his horse and rests for the night, and his 
tired game, finding it is no longer pursued, sinks to the earth and rests 
too. Hext morning the chase is commenced, the clicking of hoofs 
rouses the still weary bird, and once more he braces his limbs and pur- 
sues his hopeless flight. So the game continues, till, tired to death, and 
with drooping and bedraggled wings, the poor ostrich comes to a dead 
halt, and the gallant Arab hunter safely approaches and cuts its throat. 

Towards the approach of the rainy season, when the days are 
intolerably hot and sultry, the ostrich may easily be ridden down by 
a single horseman. At the above-mentioned period the protracted 
drought tells even on this invulnerable bird, and he may be seen 
standing in a stupified manner with his wings outspread and his beak 
wide open. Under such circumstances he offers but little resistance, 
ind though for a few moments he may make hard running, his speed 
is not enduring ; and presently he is again stock stiU and stupidly 
agape, waiting for the hunter to knock him on the head with 
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“ shambok/* or knobby stick. Andersson relates that in certain parts 
of Southern Africa the ostrich is run down on foot. ** I have myself 
'seen the ^Bushmen accomplish this exploit on the shores of Lake 
Ngami, They usually surround a whole troop, and with shouts and 
veils chase the terrified birds into the water, where they are of course 
speedily killed.” Harris, on one occasion, fell in with a party of 
caravans chasing an ostrich on fooi^ and when they got close enough, 
shying ” after the fieeing bird their clubs, striking the bird’s legs and 
eventually laming him. When the ostrich is slain,” says the last- 
mentioned authority, “ the throat is opened and a ligature passed below 
W mcision. Several hunters then raise the bird by the head and 
feet, and shake and drag him about until they obtain from the aperture 
nearly twenty pounds of a substance of mingled blood and fat, of the 
consistence of coagulated oil, which under the denomination of manteque 
is employed in the preparation of dishes and the cure of various 
maladies.” 

Some African tribes take the ostrich in snares, similar to those used 
in the capture of the smaller species of antelope. “ A long cord having 
at the end a noose is tied to a sapling, which is bent down, and the 
noose pinned to the ground, in such a manner that when a bird treads 
within it the sapling springs back by its own natural elasticity, 
suspending the bird in the air, only to be released from its sufferings 
by death” Others again are said to employ ostrich feather parasols, 
or rather massy plumes — such as adorn our hearses — ^while hunting 
Avild animals of every description. Thus in case of a wounded boast 
charging a man, the latter, just at the moment he is about to be seized, 
whips the big plume off his head, and thrusting the spike to which 
the feathers are bound into the ground slips off. While the furious 
animal is venting his rage on the nodding feathers, the wild hunter 
steals to its rear, and transfixes it with his assagai. 

In hunting the^ostrich, the mbde^ most favoured by the European 
sportsmen is to lie in wait at the margins of such pools and springs as 
the birds come to, to drink. They swallow the water deliberately, and by 
a succession of gulps. While staying at Elephant Fountain, Andersson 
shot eight, within a very short period. “Lying in wait,” however, 
snd taking advantage of your game from behind a wall or hedge, is by 
no means as a rule a fiivourite system with the European hunter. If an 
animal has '‘fight” in it, nothing gives the tnie sportsman greater 
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pleasure than for it to demonstrate the same to the fullest extent — 
sharp steel against talons just as sharp and terrible, ^ynfb bullets 
against swift and sudden springs and boundi^ and death-dealing fangs; 
the chances are brought to something like a balance, and the old 
English motto, ‘^fair play,” which Englishmen would carry with thorn 
even to the heart of an Indian tiger jungle, vindicated. Should the 
animal chased be dependent on its fleetness for safety, again the 
true sportsman would meet it with its own weapons, and stake bit and 
spur on the issue of the chase. 

Mr. Andersson relates the particulars of a chase after young oij^rj^he^ 
by himself and a friend, and which is none the less interesting that it 
bears witness to the tender solicitude of the ostrich for its progeny. 

“ While on the road between the Bay and Scheppmansdor^ we disco- 
vered a male and female ostrich, with a brood of young ones, about the 
size of ordinary barn-door fowls. This was a sight we had long been 
looking for, as Galton had been requested by Professor Owen to procure 
a few craniums of the young of this bird. Accordingly we dismounted 
from our oxen and gave chase, which proved of no ordinary interest. 

** The moment the parent-birds became aware of our intention, they 
set off at fall speed, the female leading the way, the young following in 
her wake, and the cock, though at some little distance, bringing up the 
rear of the family party. It was very touching to observe the anxiety 
the old birds evinced for the safety of their young. Finding that we 
were quickly gaming upon them, the male at once slackened his pace, 
and diveiged somewhat from his course ; but seeing that we were not 
to be diverted from our purpose, he again increased his speed, and 
with wings drooping so as almost to touch the ground, he hovered 
round us, now in wide circles, and then decreasing the circumference 
till he came almost within pistol-shot, when he throw himself abruptly 
on the ground and struggled desperately to regain his legs, as it ap- 
peared, like a bird that has been badly wounded. '^Having previously 
flred at him, I really thought he was disabled, and made quickly 
towards him ; but this was only a mse on his part ; for, on my nearer 
approach, he slowly arose, and began to run in an opposite direction to 
that of the female, who by this time was considerably ahead with her 
charge. After about an hour’s severe chase, however, we secured nine 
of the brood, and though it consisted of about double that number, we 
found it nece^ry to be contented with what we had bi^ed.” 
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STKUCTURE OF THE REINDEER. 

The Reindeer is a stout-built, muscular animal, weighing on an 
average about throe hundred pounds. Its hair is long, thick, close, 
and of a slaty-grey colour, merging into white about the hinder 
parts and under the belly. The horns of the reindeer are large and 
branched, and serve the animal in good stead as weapons of defence. 
The female, os well as the male of the species, has horns ; but they 
are much smaller and weaker. These horns, os Is the case with the 
entire deer tribe, aro reproduced from year to year. No sooner docs 
the return of spring rouse the dormant reproductive energies of the 
system, than the budding antlers begin to sprout from the forehead of 
the stag, and expand in their dimensions from day to day. The 
rapidity with which these ^‘branching honours” are produced is 
truly wonderful In the Wapiti d-ter, for instance, the horns thus 
annually produced will weigh upwards of thirty pounds ; and according 
to the investigations of modem science, the horns of the ancient Irish 
elk must have weighed more than iU entire slceleton. 

On the above subject Rymer Jones says, “ In consequence of tlie 
weight of the horns in such species, the head is necessarily extremely 
heavy; and in genera where the horns are wanting or feebly developed, 
as in the camel or the giraffe, such is the length of the neck, that even 
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with a disproportionately small head attached to the extremity of so 
long a leveTi incessant and violent muscular exertion woujd he needed 
to sustain or to raise it from the ground. This difficulty is alleviated by 
a very simple and elegant contriyance. A broad band of ligaments, 
v^mpos'^d of the same elastic tissue as that composing the ligammta 
Bubjiava of the human spine, is extended from the tips of the elongated 
spinous processes of the back, and sometimes even as far backward 
as the lumbar and sacral regions. This ligament, strengthened by 
additions derived from most of the vertebral processes over which it 
passes, runs forward to be fixed anteriorly to the crest of the ^cimj^l 
bone, and to the most anterior of the cervical vertebras. The whole 
weight of the cranium and neck being therefore fully counterbalanced 
by the elasticity of the suspensory ligament, the muscles of the neck 
act with every possible advantage, and all the movements of the head 
are effected with the xitmost grace and facility.” 





HABITAT OF THE REINDEER 

What the horso is to us is the 
icmdeer to the swaitliy-faced, stunted 
* t /y* iiiliahitant of Lapland or Spitzbergen 

'Jho reindeer is the Lap’s cow, and 
sheep, and ox, and ass, rolled into one. It furnishes him with 
roofing for his house, with flooring for ditto, with a bed to lie on, 
with clothes and shoes, with cordage, and strmgs to his bow, with 
meat dried and fresh, with milk liquid or in preserved and flozen 
lumps, and with blood puddings^ By the reindeer the Laplander 
lives, and moves, *and has his bein^ ; “ reindeer” is with him but 
another term for wealth, and as exactly represents it as does gold 
in the ordinary commercial sense. 

The man Lap and the woman Lap alike adopt the skin of this 
precious member of the doer &mily as clothing material, and both 
wear precisely the same shaped garments. A pair of breeches is cut 
from the skin of a fawn, sewn i|ith fine gut>strings, with a reindeer^ 
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t>one needle ; a pair of docr-liide stockings are drawn over tiie feet and 
eecnred aboTO the knee by deer-tbong garters ; while the hairy coat 
fitlipped from the back of the deer and transferred to that of the Inp* 
is converted into a pelisse by a very simple process ; the fags and 
hanging pieces are just trimmed off^ a big hole cat in the centre for 
the head^ and two smaller ones for the arms^ and the garment is 
complete, and together with the breeches and stockings thorougJuy 
equips the lady or gentleman Lap. 

As may be imagined, the constant demand by the Lap’s family for 
reindeer is not met by the possession of a mere half-dozen qj^i mals; 
Twenty, forty, fifty, is held to be an insignificant number ; in(Se3| 
when a man possesses the latter number he invariably lends them 
and himself to a larger proprietor, until, by his earnings and the 
natural course of events, the herd amounts to a hundred, then he has 
a right to the title of a free reindeer Lap^ and becomes an independent 
member of society. By industry and clever bartering some Laps will 
amass a thousand head of deer, some, indeed, own nearly two thousand ; 
but these are the Barings and Eothschilds of Lapland society, and are 
treated as such. 

A recent writer on this subject thus describes the Laplander’s home ; 
“ Notwithstanding the severity of his clime he builds no house, and 
even his tent is of the very rudest kind known among tenting 
tribes. It consists of some birch saplings set up in the snow, bent 
towards each other, and then covered over with a piece of coarse cloth, 
or toadtml. This ho prefers to a covering of skins, and obtains it 
from the Norwegian or Russ trader in exchange for the latter. The 
tent, when standing, is only six feet high, and not much more in 
diameter. In this circumscribed space his whole family, wife, 
daughters, sons, often a retainer or two, and about a dozen dogs, find 
shelter from the piercing blasts — seated or lying beside or on top of 
one another, higgledy-piggledy,^ aify way they can. There is room 
found besides for a huge iron or brass cooking-pot, some dishes and 
bowls of birch, a rude stone furnace and a fire in the middle of the 
fioor. Above the fire a rack forms a shelf for coimtless tough 
cheeses, pieces of reindeer’s flesh, bowls of milk, bladders of deer's 
blood, and a multiplicity of like objects. . . . Fresh branches of 
evergreen pines and other trees are strewn over the floor, and on 
top of these are laid the deer skins fhat serve for beds, chairs, tables, 
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and lilaiikots. A hole in the roof is intended for a cliimney ; but its 
draught is so bad, that the tent is abnost always filled with a cloud of 
titter smoke. In this atmosphere no other European except a Lap 
could possibly exist; and travellers passing through the Lapland 
country have often preferred braving the cold frost of the night air to 
being half sniotheiud by the smoko, and have consequently takci^ 
shelter under a neighbouring tree.*' 

A family of reindeer Laps sitting down to dinner mast be un 
interesting sight. Eirst you liavo got to imagine the father Lap, and 
the v^ous Lap olive-branches, squatted in a ring on the skin-covered 
floft*, with a few gaunt dogs, hungrily nosing in and about the tent, 
and mother Tnp intent on the cooking-pot, that is suspended by a pair 
of smoke-blackened and hooked antlers, in a comer. Presently the 
lump of reindeer flesh is pronounced to be done,** and is transferred; 
from the pot to a big birch-bark bowl, and placed in the middle of the 
expectant group. There are no vegetables, no bread, no salt even. 
Neither is there dinner beer, but, in lieu of it, the liquor in which the 
meat has been boiled is turned into a handy vessel, and placed by the side 
of tlio meat-bowl. Father Lap carves. He draws his long knife and 
detaches from the joint a handy bit for every one of the company. 
By the bye, I should have mentioned that besides the meat and wa — 
(I had almost written wash**) broth, there is wdthin the dinner circle- 
a pot containing the fat that has been skimmed from the big boiling 
pot. Each individual in his turn dips his length of meat in this fat, 
makes a bite and dips again, till his ration is exhausted, and then ho 
takes a refreshing pull at the broth in the jar, and retires full of the 
pleasant conviction that ho has liad a capital dinner. 

Of the reindeer’s blood the Laplander makes a sort of “ hog pudding,** 
using instead of cubes of pork fat a sort of bilberry that is yet green 
when the winter sets in, and remains on the tree covered with snow 
till the return offspring, when it i^ found ripe and mellow. Some- 
times, instead of blood, curdled milk is used to fill the pudding 
bladders, and when the mass has “ set,** it keeps sweet through the 
season, and is eaten as wo eat cheese. 

Besides these, the Laplander makes another resorve foi ‘^hard 
times.** In the winter season the deer give no milk, still the reindeer- 
farmer has this necessary article of diet on hand all the year round 
not in a li(][uified state, but ih blocks hard and dense ns marble — 
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frozen milk in fact ; but though the white slab bo three months old, it 
is only necessaiy to break off a lump and set it in a pot n^ the ffre, 
and in a few minutes you have a draught of milk, warm, new, and* 
delicious, as though the maid had that instant left her milking-stool to 
bring it you. 

In s^^ed the reindeer is only equalled by our fleetest horses, while 
the endurance of the latter is not nearly so great as that of the Lap- 
land steed. Harnessed to a sledge (in shape exactly like a little 
slender-stemmed boat, being about six feet long and sixteen inches 
wide at its broadest park, and with a “keel” four or five inches^de^ 
the reindeer will easily accomplish twenty English miles an hofl!^ 
and with relays stationed at twenly miles distant from each other, a 
journey of four hundred miles has been overcome in a single day. 
The mode by which the reindeer is attached to the boat-like car is 
somewhat singular. A band of hide acts as a collar, and from the 
lowest point of this a piece is attached and hangs down like a martin- 
gale There is but a single trace, one end of which is attached to the 
collar-piece, and, passing between the animal^s fore and hind legs, is 
hitched to a hook driven in the fore part of the vehicle. This single 
trace is upheld by a band that encircles the animal’s body ; a single 
rein attached to a simple head-stall, or more commonly to the rein- 
deer’s loft horn, completes the equipment. Usually the Lap has 
little trouble with his antlered steed, but it will sometimes happen 
that the deer will take sudden offence at his driver or his path, and, 
disengaging himself from the sledge, show fight, pawing the snow with 
his sharp hoof, and lowering his armed head menacingly. In such 
a case the driver promptly converts his carriage into a shield, and, 
raising it on end, manoeuvres with it this way and that till the brute’s 
fury is spent, and he allows himself to be once more harnessed and 
responds to the encouraging “ chek, chek,” and the urgent shaking of 
the single rein. , * • 

In Spitsbergen, as well as Lapland, the reindeer abounds. Lamont, 
who went on a hunting tour to the former country a short time 
since, reports that in every valley which affords any vegetation a 
troop of them, from three to twenty, is generally to bo met with. In 
the summer season they do not live in laige herds together. An 
extensive valley may perhaps contain forty or fifty deer, but they are 
all in small independent companies,* of two, four, or six. In the 
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winter season, however, when they come down to the islands and the 
wide flats on the seashore, it is likely that they congregate in grea^ 
'numbers, Iravelling as they do over vast tracts of land and ice in 
search of food. 

The short time occupied by the reindeer in changing his condition 
of starving boniness to actual obesity, is almost as marvellous as the 
rapid growth of its horns. Lamont says, " This seems to be a sort of 
provision of nature, to enable these animals to exist through the long 
polar winter, as during that inclement season, although they no doubt 
obtai]^a little sustenance by picking the dry withered moss from spots 
wAch the wind has cleared of snow, as well as by scraping up the 
snow with their feet to get at it, still they must in a great measure 
subsist by consuming internally their own fat. The short space of 
time which suffices for them to lay on this coat of blubber is per- 
fectly extraordinary; and as scarcely any grass exists, even in the 
most favoured parts of Spitsbergen, this must bo chiefly attributable 
to some excessively nutritious qualities in the mosses on which tho]^ 
feed. The deer killed by my yacht crew in Bell Sound, in July, were 
mere skin and bon^ whereas now, in the end of August, every deer 
we shot was seal-fat, and in all probability their condition goes on 
improving till the end of September. Of those we killed, even the 
hinds giving milk, and the calves, were very fat, and the old stags were 
perfectly obese, having all over their bodies a sort of cylinder of 
beautifully hard and white fat, about two inches thick in most parts 
and at least three inches thick over the haundies and on the brisket.” 

To the true hunter, however, the reindeer affords but tame sport, 
a circumstance arising solely from the animal’s utter fearlessness. The 
above-quoted authority says, I have repeatedly known deer which I 
had failed in approaching unseen, come up boldly of their own accord, 
until they were within easy shot of me, although I was not only in 
full view but windward o^them. I can only account for this 
extraordinary temerity on the part of these deer by supposing that 
they were individuals reared in some remote part of the country, and 
had never seen a human being, nor anything else which could hurt 
them. Neither does the report of a rifle much alarm them ; but that is 
more easily understood, as they are no doubt accustomed to hearing 
the cracking of the glaciers and the noises caused by the splitting . 
rocks by the frost in winter. ^On one occasion my companion found a 
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troop of fivo deer, and obtaining a concealed position witliin range cS 
his rifle, knocked over four of them by a bullet from each his four 
barrels ; the survivor then stood snifiing his dead companions until 
Kennedy Lad time to load one barrel and to consummate this un- 
paralleled sporting feat by polishing him off likewise.” Again, ** In 
the first valley we came to we espied some small troops of deer 
feeding within half a mile of the shore. We landed, and I killed nine 
of them without much trouble, and I might easily have shot as many 
more; but I got disgusted with such a burlesque upon sport, and 
left them alone. I was much amused by one of these deer, ^ well- 
grown stag, who upon receiving my bullet in his ribs made a furiSus 
attack on a companion of about liis own size, evidently under the 
impression that the bullet wound was the result of a treacherous prick 
from the horns of his fiiend.” 

Mr. Lamont tells a curious story respecting the reindeer’s tenacity 
of life. ^‘On one occasion,” says the narrator, *‘we broke one of 
the fore feet of an old fat stag from an unseen ambush ; his com- 
panions ran away, and the wounded door, after making some attempts 
to follow them, which the softness of the ground and his own corpu- 
lence ijrovontod him doing, looked about him a little, and then seeing 
nothing, ho actually began to graze on his three remaining legs as if 
nothing had happened of sufficient consequence to keep him from his 
dinner.”. 
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Thb oryx, or gemsbok (so called from its supposed loaemblance to tlie 
chamois or gemze of Europe), is certainly one of the most elegant and 
remarkable of the antelope tribe, and seems restricted to the centml 
and western parts of Southern Africa, few or none being found in tlie 
eastern portion. The adult male measures three feet ten inches in 
height at the shoulder, and its colour is a pale buff Possessing many 
of t]j|p beautiful peculiarities which characterise antelopes, the oryx 
m&s something anomalous in his composition. His head is shaped 
like that of the wild ass (which animal ho much resembles in size), 
he has the mane of the horse, a caudal appendage much like that 
worn by the animal last mentioned, and the jetty black bands adorn- 
ing its head give it at a distance the appearance of wearing a 
stall-collar. Ilis horns are about three feet in length, slightly curv^ed 
backwards, ringed at the base, and of a shining black colour. He is 
extremely active in the use of these defensive weapons, and — as would 
hardly bo suspected from the fact of the horns pointing backwards — 
can strike an object in front as well as behind. When driven to bay 
by dogs, it will place its head between its legs, so that the tips of its 
horns almost rest on the ground, and rip open or toss in the air such 

its assailants as may find the boldness to hice it. It is oven 
said that the nimble little oryx has no dread of the grim lion, and 
Andereson’s man Hans informed him of an instance where a lion and 
an or^'x^^re found lying dead in each other^s grasp, the latter having 
with his hotns transfixed his assailant. Gumming was informed of 
exactly the same thing — indeed, this latter gentleman on one occasion 
came nearly to testing the sharpness of the oryx’s horns in a practical 
manner. Having at a distance wounded one of these animals, he 
“ cantered up her, when she»ran a short distance, and then, facing 
about, stood at bay. I foolishly approached her without firing, and 
veiy nearly paid dearly for my folly ; for, lowering her sharp horns, she 
made a desperate rush towards me, and would inevitably have run mo 
through, had not her strength at this moment failed her when she 
staggered forward and fell to the ground. 

A side view of the animal when both its long straight horns are 
perfect gives one the idea that it has but one horn, so exactly does 
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one cover tlie otlier ; in fact, a picture of tlie fabled unicorn is thus 
exactly represented, and it is by no means improbable that that 
famous beast was lx>m of the distant and side-long glances of ancient 
hunters. Andersson, in his *‘Lake Ngami,” speaking of the oryx, 
says, Judging from some ancient coat-of-arms, it would really 
seem that the gemsbok was known to Europeans even before the 
Portuguese discovered the passage round the Cape of Gh>od Hope. 
We are told that John of Lancaster, the great Duks of Bedford, boro 
his arms supported by this animal, which is still on the sinister side 
of the heraldic shield of the present ducal house of Bedford. Aujpngst 
various embellishments which are painted in the Bruges style of iSe" 
period, in a prayer-book, once the property of John of Lancaster, are 
found his armorial devices, with the antelope black, whose straight 
spiral horns are evidently intended for those of the oryx. It is 
conjectured that this book was illuminated on the marriage of the 
Duke of Bedford with Anne, princess of Burgundy. Bo this as it 
may, it cannot well be later than the period of his death, in the 
year 1435.” 

The female oryx is exactly similar in appearance to her mate, but 
not quite so tall ; moreover, her horns are longer and more slight and 
tapering than his, and about one-third of their entire length is hollow. 
The animal is gregarious in its habits, though rarely seen together in 
any great number. The calf is of a reddish brown colour, which 
gradually fades to the proper light buff as it grows older. 

To the oryx’s manner of subsistence there attaches a degree of 
marvel and mystery remarkable in this non-wondering and clear- 
sighted age. One explorer says, Amidst the scorching sands of the 
African desert, it is incomprehensible how entire herds of gemsbok 
obtain their aliment” Mr. Gordon Gumming follows suit ** It 
thrives,” says he, ‘'and attains high condition in barren regions, 
where it might be imagined that a locftst would not fietd subsistence;” 
and, more wonderful still, this usually matter-of-fact and hard-headed 
authoriiy goes on to tell that, “ burning as is the climate, it is perfectly 
independent of water, which, from my own observation, and the re- 
peated reports both of the Boers and aborigines, I am convinced it 
never by any chance tastes.” Emphatic as is this statement, however, 
it is not a whit more so than one made by Mr. Andersson of an exactly 
contrary character. “ Not only have f on several occasions seen it 
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whilst in ilio very act of drinking/^ says the last-mentioned gentleman, 
*‘bat pej;|ectly well authenticated instances have come to my know* 
ledge, where whole troops of these animals have been discovered either 
dead, or in a dying state, near pools purposely poisoned by the natives 
for the capture of wild animals. True, it is found in the most dreary 
and desolate districts, far distant water ; nevertheless, more espe- 
cially at early mom, it occasionally frequents the banks of periodical 
streams, flanked or bordered by broken ground or hills, and it is to 
such localities it flies for refuge when pursued.” 

Again : speaking of the speed of the oryx, Mr. C. says, "I had 
been lead by a friend to believe that a person even of my weight, 
if tolerably mounted, could invariably, after a long chase, ride right 
into them. My friend, however, was deceived in the opinion he had 
formed. In the whole course of my adventures with gemsbok, when 
mounted on the pick of my stud (which I nearly sacrificed in the 
attempt), it never occurred that alone and unassisted I succeeded in 
ridirig the oryx to a stand-still. 

Owing to the even nature of the ground the oryx frequents, its shy 
and suspicious disposition, and the extreme distances from water to 
which it must be followed, it is never stalked or driven to on ambush 
like other antelopes, but is hunted on horseback and ridden down by 
a long, severe, tail-on-end chase.” Says Mr. A. : When on foot I 
have killed great numbers of these animals. Moreover, were th3 
option left me, I would rather ‘stalk’ them than pursue them on 
horseback. Such also was Hans’ experience, who, during his seven 
years’ nomade life in Damara-land, has probably killed more gemsboks 
than any other hunter in Southern Africa.” 

The ancient problem respecting the disagreement of doctors is 
easier to solve than the above ; because, in the former case, whatever 
the diversity of opinion may be, the same result, whether destructive 
or curative, wowld probably dhsTje in the end : besides, with the 
medical faculty, as with every other, there arc boundaries over which 
the most obstinate and blind dare not step. !No doctor, for instance, 
would order the amputation of a limb for hooping-cough, or proscribe 
the stomach-pump for toothache. In the case, however, of our patient 
the oryx, we have doctors A. and C. who both persist in knowing all 
about his case — ^who have observed him closely and at a distance, 
who have hunted him, seen ^im dead at their feet, cut him up and 
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ate liim even — broadly asserting that what the other describes as 
jet black is in fact snowy w’hite — that “ ho can scarcely be oyertakcn 
on horseback,” and tliat he can with ease bo ‘ stalked * afoot ; ” that 
‘‘he never, by any chance, tastes ’water,” and that “it flies there (to 
the water) for refuge when pursued ! ” 

Mr, Curambig, however, has this advantage over his brother 
traveller; the latter, although ho has chased the oryx, gives no 
account of the hunt, while the former does so with his usual minute- 
ness and detail, and at least in half a dozen different parts of his 
volumes. It will bo only fair to Mr. Gumming to quote one two 
of his instances ; especially as they bear materially on the chief poiSt 
of dispute — ^the bibulous habit of the oryx. 

“ Between three and four p.m. I sallied forth with my after-riders, 
Jacob and Cobus, who led a spare horse. At length I perceived a 
herd of ash-coloured bucks, and at once knew them to bo gcmsbok, 
and gave chase at a hard canter, I gradually gained upon them, and 
after riding hard for about two miles, I ordered Cobus to go ahead 
and endeavour to close with them. At this moment we had reached 
the border of a slight depression in the plain, down which the herd 
led, affording mo a perfect view of the exciting scene. The gcmsbok 
now increased their pace, but Cobus’s horse, which was a good one, 
with a very light weight, gained upon them at every stride, and before 
they had reached the opposite side of the plain ho was in the middle 
of the foaming herd, and had turned out a beautiful cow, with a pair 
of uncommonly long and fine horns. In one minute he dexterously 
turned her in my direction, and heading her, I obtained a fine chance, 
and rolled her over with two bullets in her shoulder. My thii*st was 
intense, and the gemsbok having a fine breast of milk, I milked her 
into my mouth, and obtained a drink of the sweetest beverage I ever 
tasted,” 

This feat accomplished, the hunt§r ordered one of Ids Hottentots to 
mount the spare horse, pursue the flying herd, and endeavour to turn 
ih)m it and hold in check a bull gemsbok, till his master could come 
up with his death- dealing rifle. So instructed, Cobus started his swift 
nag, and was speedily lost over the brow of a liilL Leaving the 
grassy plain for a barren and sterile region, the gemsbok flow with 
the speed of the wind, so that when at length Mr. Gumming had 
persuaded his weary horse to reach the summit of a high hill, not 
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a trace of Cobus or gemsbok could be seen. At length, after fagging 
a few mUcs farther in the direction he tliought it probnblo Cobus 
would take, ho liad the satisfaction to see the worthy Hottentot’s shirt 
fluttering on a distant eminence as a signal. On making his way 
thereto, there was a fine bull gemsbok utterly used up, and lying 
panting on the ground, while Cobus kept guard. 

“ I thought him,*^ writes Mr. Cumming, “ one of the most lovely 
animals I had ever beheld, and I could have gazed for hours on him ; 
but I was now many miles from my waggons, without a chance of 
watej^ and dying of thirst, so I speedily finished the poor oryx, and 
H&ving carefully cut off the head, commenced skinning liim. 

It was now late — too late to take home the cow oryx that night; the 
bull was much too far from my camp to think of saving any part of his 
flesh ; I therefore sent off Cobus to the waggons to fetch water and 
bread, desiring him to meet me at the spot where the cow gemsbok 
was lying, whore I resolved to sleep, to protect her from hyaenas and 
jackals; but before Jacob and I had accomplished the skinning, and 
secured the skin and the head upon the horse, night had set in. My 
thirst was now fearful, and becoming more and more raging. I would 
have given anything I possessed for a bottle of water. In the hope of 
meeting Cobus, Jacob and I rode slowly forward and endeavoured to 
find out the place ; but darkness coming on, and there being no feature 
in the desert to guide me, I lost my way entirely, and after wandering 
for several hours in the dark, and firing blank shots at intervals, we 
lay do^m in the open plain to sleep till morning, having tied our 
horses to a thorny bush beside which we lay. I felt very cold all 
night, but my thirst continued raging. My clothes consisted of a 
sliirt and a pair of knee-breeches. My bed was the bull’s hide laid 
over a thorny bush, which imparted to my tough mattress the elasticity 
of a feather bed. Having slept about two hours I awoke, and found 
that our horses j;iad absconded, tfftor which I slept little. Day dawned, 
and I rose, and on looking about, neither Jacob nor I had the least 
idea of the ground we were on, nor of the position of our camp. 
Ascending a small hill, I ascertained the points of the compass and 
the position of my camp, by placing my left hand towards the rising 
sun, and suddenly perceived standing within three hundred yards of 
me the horse which I had fastened beside the cow oryx on the 
jreceding evening, and on ‘going up I found both all right. I 
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immodiatoly saddled the horse and rode hard for comp, ordering Jao)b 
to commence skinning the cow, and promising to send him water and 
bread as soon as I reached the waggons. On my way thitlfcr I met 
Cobus on horseback, bearing bread and a bottle of water, wandering 
he knew not whither, having entirely lost his reckoning. My thirst 
had by this time departed, so I did not touch the water, but allowed 
him to take it on to Jacob.” 
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between the chamois and the goat, that to my mind little doubt can 
be entertained about the matter. The frontal bone of the chamois just 
before the horns is concave ; that of the goat convex. The horns of 
the latter recede, those of the former advance and are perfectly smooth 
and plain, while the goat’s horns are wrinkled. One has a beard, the 
chin of the other is destitute of any hirsute appendage. Above all, 
although on the mountains herds of goats are constantly wondering 
about near the haunts of the chamois, no one instance is known of a 
she goat having brought forth young which were a cross between the 
two breeds. The chamois indeed always avoid the spots where^oats 
have strayed. • 

The chamois is a trifle larger than the roebuck, and when full 
grown weighs from sixty to eighty pounds. Its colour changes with 
the seasons. In summer it is of a dusky yellowish brown, in autumn 
dark brown, and in winter jet black, excepting the hair of the fore- 
head, the belly, and the hair that overhangs the hoofs, which is tawny 
and remains so always. The black stripe too, extending from the 
eyes to the mouth, remains at all seasons of the year. The hair along 
the backbone is longer than on any other part of the body. 

The head of the chamois exhibits m its construction a wonderfui 
blending of strength and lightness. The frontal bones are so slight 
that a rap with the knuckles would be sufficient to shatter them. To 
make them strong, however, a second set is thrown over the first, and 
the space between divided into arched cells, the roof being upheld by 
substantial girders of solid bone. The system which nature has hero 
adopted,” says a gentleman well acquainted with the subject, “is 
exemplified in the cells in the upper part of the tube that forms the 
Britannia Bridge. Just as those thin iron plates would separately be 
unable to bear much, but, placed above and united to each other, 
present an amount of strength and firmness capable of resisting almost 
any opposing force, so these fine^thin bones of th^ chamois’ head, 
thus beautifully united by an arched cellular construction, become as 
firm as the rock on which the creature stands, and are at the same 
time BO light as not to hinder any of its agile movements. The arened 
girders wliich occupy the space between the upper and lower surface 
rise, bridgo-liko, with a spiral twist, and here and there a flying buttress 
will give additional strength to the walls, or a lateral arch help to 
support the vault above.” • 
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The horns of the chamois are equally curious in their construction. 
Up to a certain part the horn is hollow, and thence to the point it is 
dense and solid. The hollow part fits over a houy protuberance 
growing out of the skull itself The horns of a full-grown buck 
measure about seven inches in length, the points being extremely 
sharp and hooked backwards. Among much other nonsensical belief 
connected with the chamois is, that its horns are so crooked to enable 
it to hitch on to the rocky ledges, in places where the animal cannot 
find certain foot-hold. At first sight it would seem that as weapons 
of offtjice or defence these hack-turned horns would ho of little avail. 
TMs is not the case, however. When fighting the chamois lowers his 
lioms under the throat of his antagonist, or turns his head sideways 
that the sharj^ points may come against his shoulder, and then, draw- 
ing them back, manages to inflict most formidable gashes. 

The liorns of the male chamois are thicker and altogether stronger- 
looking than those of the female ; they do not diverge from each other 
ill so straight a lino as hers, hut describe a slight curve as they rise 
upward and apart from each other. The horns of the doe are not so 
abruptly hooked as those of her mate, whose appearance is much more 
resolute and daring than hors. 

Chamois hunters speak of the marvellously keen sight and scent of 
their fleet game : — A chamois when dashing down the mountain will 
suddenly stop as if struck by a thunder-bolt some yards from the spot 
where recent human foot-prints are to be found in the snow, and 
turning scared away, rush off immediately in an opposite direction. A 
rolling stone or a spoken word at once attracts their attention, and 
they will look and listen to discover whence the sound has come for 
an incredibly long time, gazing fixedly in one direction quite immove- 
able : and if it happen to bo towards something in your neighbourhood 
that their attention has been attracted, you must lie still and close 
indeed to escape Jheir obsorvatioM. The eyes of the whole herd will 
be fixed on the spot with a long steady stare, and as you anxiously 
watch them from afar they almost look like fragments of rock, so 
motionless are they. You begin to hope they have found no cause for 
alarm, when, Phew ! ” the sharp whistle tells they have fathomed the 
mystery, and away they move to the precipitous rocks overhead.^' 

The appearance of the chamois whilst walking over a level patch is 
extremely clumsy and ungraceful. The cause is evident. In the first 
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place its hoofs, shaped like those of the sheep, but longer and more 
pointed, are calculated for sliding rather than stepping ; and in the 
second, its hinder legs have every appearance of being longer than the 
fore. This, when the animal is standing still or walking on a level, 
gives it an awkward and crouching appearance, especially as, despite the 
bending of the joints of the hinder legs, the croup is somewhat higher 
than the fore part of its body ; indeed a chamois thus seen seems as 
though he had partly composed his limbs to lie down, and was lazily 
dragging along till he found a spot that suited him. A hunter a-foot 
would probably overtake a chamois fleeing over a plain, but among its 
native ice-hills the case is very different. The true purpose%f ^ts 
awkward looking hind-legs then appears. Not only do they serve as a 
magnificent pair of springs, enabling him to perform miraculous flying 
leaps from tip to tip of the chasm-parted crags, they break the fall 
when leaping from a great height, and enable him to alight with 
freedonL A perpendicular wall of rock, smooth as glass, twelve or 
fifteen feet in height^ is no impediment to the chamois* upward ^ght. 
With a tremendous bound he will leap against the slippery wall^ and, 
striking his hinder hoofe against it with a renewed spring, rebound 
again in an opposite direction to some higher pinnacle, and there find 
firm footing on a patch no larger than could be covered by a man’s 
hands. Should he feel himself insecure even here, and at the other 
side of his giddy pedestal nothing should exist but a sudden slope of 
five hundred feet of unblemished ice, he will take a great leap and, 
alighting on his four sharp closely-gathered hoofs, come to the bottom 
of the pathless hill with the speed of a bow-shot. 

It is somewhat singular that, to an animal inhabiting the very 
heart of Europe, should attach so much of mystery and romance 
and superstition as belongs to this magnificent little mountain ante- 
lope. One is not so astonished to hear conflicting accounts of the 
habits and peculiarities of the Oryx^and a few other animals dwell- 
ing in regions either almost inaccessible to man, or so barren, or 
thirsty, or pestiferous, as to jeopardize his life should he linger to 
make examination and inquiries. In such cases much of speculation 
and guess is Sure to be mixed with facts derived from personal 
observation; but of a creature whose home is little more than a 
week’s journey from the Strand, one might reasonably expect some- 
thing approaching correct intelligenoe^ 
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A writer of comparatively recent date (the author of New 
and Perfect Art of Venery”) endeavours to account for the veil of 
mystery that envelopes the chamois by the fact of ^Hhe chamois 
hunter being generally a rude uncultivated being; and tliat^ as to 
naturalists, they have seldom had an opportunity of observing this 
animal in its solitary and dangerous haunts.” The writer then 
goes on to describe certain habits of the chamois which, without 
doubt, no naturalist nor indeed any one else ever had an “oppor- 
tunity of observing.” “One really great peculiarity,” says he, 
“ is ^the way in which the chamois cross the fields of snow 
^tithout sinking in. On account of their narrow and sharply 
pointed hoofs they would naturally fall through, and the snow 
would be unable to carry them. They therefore hasten their 
flight in the follouang cunning manner. The last chamois jumps 
on the back of the one before him, passes in this way over the 
backs of all the others and then places himself at their head ; the 
last ♦but one does the same and the others follow in order, and 
in this manner they have soon passed over such a field of snow.” 
One can hardly understand, however, the impetuous chamois being 
guilty of so slow and bungling a proceeding, to say nothing ol 
the silliness of an animal, with his keen instinctive wits about 
him, coolly standing on ground too yielding to admit of his 
passing over it at a gallop, to be driven in inextricably by the 
weight of his fellows passing over his back. The intelligent 
author of the “Perfect Art” must have been mistaken. What 
he saw was not a troop of grave and elderly chamois on a business 
journey, but a few skittish young fawns enjoying a game at 
“leap frog,” which is with them as common a game as is “hop 
scotch” and “cricket.” 

The same authority ruthlessly betrays the mysteries of the 
chamois huntejjs craft. “Th# most dangerous chase of all is that 
of the chamois. The hunter must manage all alone, as neither 
man nor dog can be of any service to him. His accoutrements 
consist of an old coat, a bag with dry bread and cheese and meat, 
a gun, his hunting-knife, and a pair of irons for the feet. He 
then drives the chamois from one crag to another, making them 
always mount higher, climbs after them and shoots them if he 
can, or if he finds it necessary; but if that shculd not be the 
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case, and lie has driven one so far that it is no longer able ti> 
elude him, ho approaches quite close, puts his hunting-^piife to 
its side, v)McU the chamois of its own accord pushes into its hody^ 
and then falls down headlong from the rock. . . . When the 
hunter can get neither forwards nor backwards and cannot save 
himself by a leap, nought is left liim but to fling off eveiything, 
and, wounding the soles of his foot, cause the blood to flow, so 
that by its stickiness ho may bo enabled to hold liimself better 
on the slippery rocks.” 

The food of tlio chamois consists of herbs which grow on^the 
mountains, and buds and shoots of the latschen ; when, however^ 
the winter sets in so fiercely that every green thing on the exposed 
mountain-top perishes, the chamois will shift its quarters to the 
woods near the base of the mountain, and there subsist on grass and 
loaves. An odorous dark-coloured ball is found in the stomach 
of the chamois, and probably owes its formation to the fibrous 
and resinous natui'o of the substances on which it feeds. • 

The young are bom in May, the chamois doe having sometimes 
two kids, but frequently but one, at a birth. The pairing season 
is November, the period of gestation being twenty weeks. It 
is only about November that the full grown patriarchal bucks 
roam at large — the remaining portion of the year keeping close 
in the most secluded and inaccessible places. Some of these bucks 
have magnificent horns, and weigh as much as eighty pounds. 
The hunter, however, whose “soaring ambition'’ would prompt him 
to load his reicksack with one such carcase must be well assured 
of his nerve 6ind endurance ; for, in addition to the extra cold 

and blinding snow prevalent at this season, the animal he is pur- 

suing is no mere kid, but a wary beast who Las probably been 
hmited before many a time, and may possibly lead the hunter 
into difiiculties. In the ardour o^ pursuit* and alrne, it is easy 
enough to fall into a terrible trap. A spot may be seen a few 
feet below you easy of attainment by sliding or jumping, but 
once down you find yourself in a perfect box without an outlet, 
und whose smooth flat walls you slid down with so little difficulty, 
but can never slide up. There is no help for you. Don't attempt 
to shout for aid; nobody is within five miles of earshot, except 

indeed it be your enemy, the buck chamois, who will — as in my 
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opinion he has a perfect right to — ^merely wag his tail at youi 
dilemm^j don’t maim your fingers, and bruise and pain your doomed 
carcase in an insane attempt to climb out of your trap — you can’t 
do it You can do nothing but sit down and wait for death, 
who will doubtless come to you on the "wings of the fierce north 
wind, at midnight 

At the pairing season a sort of bladder beneath the skin neai 
the root of the buck’s horns developes itself. The bladder contains 
a lymph of a strong musk-like smell, and if shot at this season the 
skh^ of the head will retain the scent for many years. The bucks, 
incited by jealousy, have most tremendous contests at these scented 
periods, and the hunter who while lying in ambush can well imitate 
the chamois love-call, may almost depend on bringing a pugnacious 
buck within range of his gun. Another mode of bringing the 
chamois within bullet-range, is simply to attach a hat or a hand- 
kercliief to your staff and set it up amongst a heap of stones. 
‘‘Mfcmy a time,” says an old hunter, “have I done so, when out 
alone, and wishing to attract their attention in one particular 
direction, while I got round near them in another. There is no 
animal more curious than the chamois; if he secs sometliing ho 
has not observed before, he looks and looks to make out what it 

is. They will stare at and examine a thing for hours in this way ; 
and they are then so busied with the novelty that they forget 
their usual caution and watchfulness, and are approached witn 
comparative ease.” 

When the chamois hunter wounds his game badly ho does not 
follow it, but, making with all speed for the nearest high place, 
keeps the animal in sight through his glass, well kno'wing that it 
will presently lie down the better to boar the wound, and that the 
wound will presently so stiffen as to prevent the poor animal rising 
to do any things but limp lamfiy > whereas if he persisted in chasing 
the stricken chamois in hope to get another shot at it, the maddened 
creature would dare the most dangerous passes in order to escape, 
and either gain a position from which it is impossible to dislodge 

it, or from whence, if you can shoot it, it will topple into a misty 
gulf a thousand feet, mashing horns and bones and fiesh to a pulp. 
Singularly enough, however, oven under such circumstances the skin 
will be found perfectly untroken. It is a peculiarity of the skin 
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of tlie chamois that it is of a uniform thickness throughout, and, 
considering its substance, certainly tougher than that of any other 
animaL 

Ascending the rocky steeps in chose of the chamois is infinitely 
easier than descending them. In the former case you have your 
work before you. If the ascent is so steep as to oblige you to take 
a zigzag direction, you plant your pole beside you, on a level with 
your hips, the upper part pointing outward, while your body, resting 
with all its weight upon it, inclines inwards towards the mountain ; 
but in descending, your back is invariably to the steep, and^you 
are ever looking forwards and below you into the terrible depth® 
beneath ; your pole is planted behind you, and you are at the mercy 
of the anchorage its point may find, and of tlie solitary litschen- 
stumps your anxious feet may encounter. 

Of all the pretty things ever written concerning the chamois, 
either in prose or verse (the collection would make a bulky volume), 
the very prettiest, and, in my opinion, the cleverest, is comprised in 
a little poetic story by Miss Crewdner. As to break it would be to 
spoil it, and to leave it out a pity, there is nothing left but to quote 
it entire. 


In a sunny alpine valley, 

*Ncath the snowy Wetterhorn 
See a maiden by a ch&lct 
Playing with a Gcraz6 * fawn. 

How he pricks his cars to hear her, 
How his soft eyes flash with pride, 

As she tells him he is dearer 
Than the whole wide world beside ; 
Dearer than the lambkins gentle. 
Dearer than the frisking kids. 

Or the pigeon on the lintel, 

Ooming— going — as she bids. 

Dearer than the first spring lily 
Peeping o'er the snowy fell. 

Dearer than his little Willie 
To the heart of William Tell. 

By a gushing glacier fountain 
On the giant Wetterhorn, 

Midst the snow-fields of the moimtain 


Was the little Gemz6 bom ; 

And the mother, though the mildest 
And the gentlest of the herd, 

Was the fleetest and the wildest, 

And as lightsome as a bird. 

But the gazer watched her gliding 
In the silence of the dawn. 

Seeking for a place of hiding 
For her little tender fawn. 

So he marked her, all unheeding, 

(Swift and sure the bolt of death) 

And he bore her, dead and bleeding, 

To hjs Alpine home beneath. 

And the orphan Gemzd'followetl, 

Calling her with plaintive bleat. 

O'er the knolls and through the hollows, 
Trotting on with trembling feet. 

See, the cabin latch is raised 
By a small and gentle hand, 


* In all the German-Swiss cantons, except th^se in which French is spoken, the 
cAamois is invariably called Gemz4. 
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And (Le face that upward gazed 
Had a smile serene and bland ; 

Bertha waft the Switzer* s daughter, 
And herself an orphan child ; 

But her sorrows all had taught her 
To be gentle, kind, and mild. 

You might see a tear-drop quivering, 
In her honest eye of blue, 

As she took the stranger, shivering, 

To her heart so warm and true. 

“ / will be thy mother, sweetest,” 

To the fawn she whispered low, 

“ I wHl heed thee when thou bleatest, 
-fnd will solace all thy woe.” 

Then the tottering Gemz6, stealing 
Towards her, seemed to understand. 
Gazing on her face and kneeling. 
Placed his nose within her hand ! 

Every day the Switzer maiden 
Shared with him her milk and bread, 
Evefy night the fawn is laid on 
Moss and ling beside her bed. 

Blue as mountain periwinkle 
Is the riband round its throat, 

Where a little bell doth tinkle 
With a shrill and silvery note. 

When the morning light is flushing 
Wetterhom so cold and pale, 

Or when evening shades are hushing 
All the voices of the vale ; 

You might hear the maiden singing 
To her happy Qemze fawn, 

While the kids and lambs she’s bringing 
Up or down the thymy lawn. 

Spring is come, and little Bertha 
With her chamois by her side, 

Up the mountain wandered further 
Than the narro’# pathway guide.* • * 
Every step is pav^ with flowers. 


Here the bright mezereon glows, 

Here the tiger-lily towers. 

And the mountain cistus blows ; 

Here the royal eagle rushes 
From his eyrie overhead. 

There the roaring torrent gushes 
Madly o’er its craggy bed. 

Hark! from whence that distant bleating, 
lake a whistle clear and shrill ? 

Gemz6 ! Ah, thy heart is beating 
With a wild and sudden thrill ! 

Voices of thy brothers scouring 
Over sparkling fields of ice, 

Where the snow-white peaks are towering 
O’er the shaggy precipice. 

Bertha smiled to see him listening 
(Arching neck, and quivering ear. 
Panting chest, and bright eyes glistening, 
To that whistle wild and clear. 

Little knew she that it severed 
All that bound him to the glen. 

That her gentle bands are shivered, 

And the tame one — wild again / 

To the next wild bleat that soundeth. 
Makes he answer, strong and shrill ; 

Wild as wildest off he boundeth, 

Fleet as fleetest, o’er the hiU. 

“ Gemz6 ! Gemz6 ! Koramt, mein lieber !* * 
Echoes faint from height to height ; 

Pry thy tears, sweet Bertha ! never 
Will he glance again in sight ; 

But when paling stars are twinkimg 
In the twilight of the mom. 

Thou may’st hear his bell a-tinkling 
’Midst the snows of Wetterhom. 

And the kindness thou bestowest 
On the helpless, thou shalt prove. 
Somehow, when thou little knowest, 

In a blessing from above. 


It is by no means hard to understand the awe witb wliicb the 
chamois hunter is regarded even amongst the valley dwellers, who tend 
their herds and follow their simple trades at the feet of the giants, on 
whose hoary heads, high amongst the clouds, roam the wondrous deer. 
He departs in the momiqg, toiling up the mountain side, his big- 
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nailed boots leaving a deep print in the snow ; across bis sboulders is 
slung bis trusiy rifle and bis **reick-sack,” or bag, containing bis spy- 
glass, bis drinking-cup, bis leathern bag -full of bullets, <fec. and tight 
grasped in bis band is bis iron-shod stalE Up be goes, and by-and- 
bye is lost in the mists and to the world — to his world, to bis wife 
and little ones, who watch bis departure, perhaps for a day, perhaps 
for throe days, perhaps for ever. Death with a thousand grim mouths 
is waiting for him up there; the mouths ya-wn for him at every 
stride, — ^be has often no more between them and himself than a 
foot of ice-covered, slippery rock. ‘‘He is a silent and reserved 
man,'^ say they who have made the acquaintance of the chamois 
hunter. Who can wonder at itl Who shall tell the wondrous 
sights he has seeni Who knows, when ho returns at night to his 
hut in the valley, with the good chamois lading his reick-sack, 
who knows how close the hunter has been that day to death? — 
by what twig, or accidental stone, or other of God^s good pro\ri- 
dences, he has been saved on the veigo of the spiky gulf a thousand 
feet deep? They can only know it from the hunter's own mouth, 
and ho has long since ceased to regard them as marvels, or thing-^ 
worth relating. 

The chamois hunter has been thus vividly described. “A tall 
man, gaunt and bony, his brown and sinewy knees were bare and 
scratched and scarred ; his board was black and long, his hair shaggy, 
and hunger was in his face ; the whole man looked as if he had just 
escaped from the don of a wolf, where he had lain starved, and in 
daily expectation of being eaten. But it was his eyes, the wild, 
staring fixedness of his eyes, that kept mine gazing on him; the 
bent eagle nose, the high fleshless cheek bones added to their power. 
There was no fierceness in them, nor were they greedy eyes, but they 
were those of a man who had been snatched from a horrible death, and 
in whom the recollection was not ofiacedjf nor likely to bp. They were 
always wide open ; the whole creature seemed vigilant, and awaiting 
at any moment to wrestle with fate. But this was observable in the 
eyes alone, not in the other features, for the nostrils were not dis- 
tended, nor the lips clenched, as they must have been to harmonize 
with the meaning that was in his eyes.” 

On the plain the chamois hunter is out of his element He is like 
a mariner ashore, and regards the tame add uncongeiiLol objects that 
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Durround liim with, tlio samo dull and apathetic air. Talk to him of 
the calm enjoyment, the placid pleasure, afforded by a life-long sojourn 
in the grassy valleys, and he will yawn, and shrug his shoulders, at 
the same time regarding you pretty much as Jack Kattlin, of her 
Majesty's war-sloop, “ Thunderer,” regards the slop-tailor of Eatcliffe 
Highway. The chamois hunter yearns to be aloft as earnestly as 
the sailor yearns to be afloat, and by his own peculiar standard he 
measures earthly happiness. It is time, however, to describe the 
chase of this wonderful stag of the mountains, that rules the destinies 
of hufidreds of bold men, and whose hiding and abiding places are 
ttfe depths and hollows of great slippery rocks — mighty grave-stones 
all of them — ^whose treacherous sides, shelving sheer into misty gulfe, 
are more eloquent than legends cut vith the mason's chisel. 

It must not bo imagined that hunting the chamois is nothing better 
than* a pretty sporty a romantic pastime indulged in by mountain- 
dwellers. It is a trade, a means to win bread, and shoes, and clothes, 
and ^ pay house-rent ; as is shoemaking and tailoring. As a trade it 
has to bo learnt. At Munich and other places are grounds set apart 
for shooting practice; there is the fixed target and the “running 
slag : ” tliis latter is the wooden figure of a stag, mounted on wheels, 
and running in grooves; on the stag's shoulder is a target, with a 
heart painted on it. The grooves cross an open si)ace between tall 
dense bushes, and at a given signal the wooden stag is loosed, and 
made to dart past the open space between the bushes, just about as 
fast as a living stag would run, the task being to lodge a bullet in 
the heart painted on the shoulder, as the figure whizzes past. 

The fixed target is eighteen inches in diameter, and the buUs-eye 
six. Within the bulls-eye, however, are throe other circles, equi- 
distant from each other, the exact centre being marked by the head 
of a shining copper pin. The range is generally fixed at 125 yards. 
As the marksman fires, the hofo ho makes in the target is plugged 
with a pellet of wood, bearing a number, 1, 2, 3, or 4, according to 
its nearness to the centre. Every competitor is entitled to a certain 
number of shots gratis, and beyond that he shoots as often as he 
pleases, paying about twopence for each shot. Every marksman is 
furnished with a ticket bearing the same number as the pellet that 
plugs the shot hole he has made in the target, and when the shooting 
is over the money collected^ is parted into lots, and distributed 
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according to the quality of the shooting. Thus, supposing the xnone;f 
in hand admits of a prize of sixpence for each ring, and the enarksman 
has the skill to penetrate the number four ring (the inner one) five 
times, the three ring ten times^ the two ring twenty times, and the 
outer ring of all that counts — the number one — ^thirty times; that 
would amount to a hundred rings altogether, and earn for the gunner 
fifty shillings ; deduct, say ninety twopences, shot money, and he is, 
expences paid, thirty-five shillings a richer man than when he began. 
As of course it would be an easy matter for a crafty old gunner to 
come in and carry off the whole of the prizes, the taiget keepir may 
select who may and who may not compete. 

Charles Boner, a gentleman who for a considerable period hunted 
chamois in the mountains of Bavaria, and who on account of his skill 
as a shot, and his cool daring under circumstances of the most 
frightful peril, gained the respect and admiration oven of the oldest 
and most experienced chamois hunters, relates the following hunting 
adventure experienced by himself and a companion on the Kranameta 
Berg. Half the morning had been fruitlessly consumed by our hunters 
when, at last, having climbed a dizzy eminence, they espied far below 
them a solitary buck lying down among some scattered latschcn. 
“ We noted well where the chamois lay, for though we could see the 
spot plainly from our eminence, we should soon lose sight of it on 
getting lower. It was to the left of a stony channel worn by the 
torrent in the mountain’s side; this, therefore, and a pine about two 
hundred yards further off, were taken as landmarks. One more look 
to bo quite sure of the point, and we went down the steep. Broken 
as the surface was I could not but think how admirably we both crept 
along. Hot a stone rolled ; at each step the heavy nailed sole came 
upon the ground like a paw of velvet ; neither of us made use of his 
pole lest it might clink against the rock and cause a sound. Hot once 
did we slip, and when the ground was* so uneven thai^ we had to step 
lower than usual, each steadied himself with his hand, and then the 
descending foot was dropped gently to the ground. A woman’s step 
in a sick chamber is not more lovingly gentle than was that of us two 
iron-shod male creatures.” With all their care, however, the buck had 
somehow got wind of his stalkers, and when they arrived at the 
landmarks — the tree and the water-worn channel, not a living thing 
was in sight, and there was nothing left but to retrace their steps and 
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regain the topmost ridge of the “clam” or precipice. From this height 
another bnpk was sighted. It was a long shot, hut fear of scaring it 
away as the first was scared decided Mr. Boner to fire at once : he did 
so, but the strong wind rushing through the valley, caused his bullet 
to swerve, and instead of piercing its shoulder and dropping it on the 
spot, the fore leg of the poor animal was merely broken. It moved a 
few steps forward, and then went behind a rock, and out of sight : so 
Boner intimated to his companion, Xavier, that he would climb down 
the clam, and after putting the chamois out of its misery, bring it up. 
Xavier Jiowever objected. Xobody, he said, but the most experienced 
hunter would venture to such a spot as where the wounded chamois 
had taken refuge, and even by them the passage would not be risked 
except there was no help for it. Boner, however, was obstinate, so 
the passage was begun, the native hunter, Xavier, accompanying his 
headstrong friend. 

“ At last we were in the bed of the clam, and a wild spot it was, 
much deeper, too, than I had believed, and wilder ; and jagged rocks, 
now that I stood beside them, had grown to twice the size they seemed 
before. I here was no verdure anywhere, all was sharp bleak grey 
stone. It was an uncomfortable feeling to look up at the blue sky, and 
to fed yourself in an abyss of rocks, with no visible outlet by which 
to regain the living world ; for hero was no vestige even of life. To 
got up the rocks where the cliamois lay was indeed not so easy as T had 
thought. Though none of them wore high, some of them were almost 
perpendicular, and every little projection sharp as a needle ; but what 
was worse than all, each piece of stone that might have served to hold 
by, or as a support to rest the foot on, crumbled away beneath a 
moderate pressure, so that if you placed your toe or the side of your 
foot on such a little projection, hardly broader, perhaps, than the 
face of your watch, but still sufficient, if firm, to help you upwards, 
just when you thought it miglft trusted, and your whole weight 
leaned upon the edge, it would suddenly break like a dry stick ; and 
if you happened to be some way up, you came sliding down again, 
tearing your knees, while your hands clutched at the sharp points to 
save yourself from falling to the bottom. Presently we reached a 
narrow ledge, and Xavier, who was in advance, sprang thence to a small 
crag opposite. 

“The space to be cleared wfl!s nothing, but it required great nicety 
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in JfincJing properly on the crag, and in stopping tho instant your feet 
rested on it, so that you might not topple over the other^side. The 
pinnacle of rook was veiy narrow, and aU below sharp and pointed. 
Xavier, with his rifle well up behind his back, and his pole in his 
right hand, was over in a second, and stood as firm and upright on his 
lofty narrow footing as though he had merely stept across. Should I 
follow 1 If I made the jump with too much impetus I should not bo 
able to stop myself, and then — I 

Is there no other way, Xavier, of reaching whore you are but by 
jumping over 1 ” e , 

“Xo,” replied he, *^you cannot cross except by jumping: it Sn^t 
mde.” 

“Xoj but the other side — that’s tho thing: it is deep, is it notl” 

‘‘Why yes, rather deep : but come, you can do it.” 

“ I feel I cannot, so will not try,” I replied, and began to look for 
some other way. The cleft itself across which Xavier sprang was only 
about twelve or fourteen feet deep. I was at the bottom of it, and 
while standing between the two rocks I thought I might manage to 
climb upwards as a sweep passes up a perpendicular flue, to which thi*:! 
place had great resemblance. I was nearing the top of my chimney 
when the chamois, seeing Xavier approach, leapt down into the chasm 
below, so that we both had our trouble for nothing. Coming down 
the chimney, it not being narrow enough, I found to bo more difficult 
work than getting up. 

“The chamois was now some distance below us, so wo climbed down 
to a broad slanting surface of rock lilce an immense table, one end of 
which was lifted very high. The plane was so inclined that to walk 
there was hardly possible. Every now and then the brittle surface 
would crack off ; however, difficult as it was, and in spite of a slip or 
two, I managed to proceed. At last I was obliged to go on all fours. 
Some minutes after I began to slip backward. Th^ stone crumbled 
away as it came in contact with my thickly nailed shoes, which I tried 
to dig into the rock and thus stop my descent. I strove to seize on 
every little inequality regardless of the sharp edges; but as my fingers, 
bent convulsively like talons, scraped the stone, it crumbled off as 
though it had been baked clay, tearing tho skin like ribands from my 
fingers, and cutting into the flesh. Having let go my pole I heard it 
slipping down behind me, its iron point clanging as it went; and then 
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't flew over the ledge, bounding into the depths below ; in a moment I 
must follo\j, for with all my endeavours I was unable to stop myself. 
I knew the brink was near, and expected each moment to feel my feet 
in the air. Xavier, who by some means or another had got higher, 
looked round when ho heard my stick rebounding from the rock, and 
saw my position. To help was impossible ; indeed he might himself 
slip, and in another moment come down upon mo. He looked and 
said nothing, awaiting the result of the next second in silence. 

“ I had made up my mind to go over the brink and thought all was 
.lost, wh^n suddenly one foot, as I still kept trying to hold by some- 
thing, was stopped by a little inequality arresting my descent. I was 
very thankful, but still feared the piece of rock against which my foot 
leaned might crumble like the rest, and let me slip further. Hardly 
venturing to move lest the motion might break it off, I gently turned 
my head to see how far I was from the brink : my foot had stopped 
not a couple of inches from the edge of the rock; but this much 
furthc#and I should have gone backwards into it. With the utmost 
caution I drew up first one knee and then the other, and again 
crawled forward. 

‘‘ At length wo reached the plac<" where the chamois was last seen, 
and binding up my torn lingers in order not to confound the drops of 
blood falling from them with that of the chamois, tracked the 
wounded animal to a hollow so jagged and broken, that there was not 
a place broad enough to stand upon which was not sharp and cutting ; 
at last, however, we reached him as I was glad to find, dead.^' 
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This magnificent doer of ITortli America is the largest of the family, 
attaining when at full grov/th a height of from seventeen to eighteen 
hands at the shoulder, and weighing twelve hundred pounds. The 
graceful form, however, which so eminently distinguishes the rest of 
his congeners has been denied the moose. His shape is ungainly and 
square-looking, his coat is hanging and coarse, his mane stiff and his 
antlers gigantic, and ho has altogether an extremely antique and ante- 
diluvian appearance. < 

The coat of the moose is composed of long stiff bristles of a tfght 
ash colour near the roots, and is of a dark russet brown colour, which 
in the bull, in winter, changes to a glossy black. From behind the 
ears down the short neck and part of the back extends a thick harsh 
mane, nearly a foot in length. The hair covering the belly and the 
inside of the legs is of a sandy colour. One of the most curious 
features which distinguish the moose is a hanging sort of poutoh, the 
‘‘bell” as it is termed, pendant from the spot where the junction 
of the head and neck occurs. This “bell” is covered with long 
black hair giving it the appearance of a misplaced beard 

The antlers of the bull moose often measure four feet from tip to tip, 
and weigh sometimes as much as sixty pounds. They are massive 
and palmated, and fringed with short spikes or tines. The lowest 
tine extends forward over the forehead and supplies the place of the 
brow antler. In April their horns begin to make their appearance, by 
September they have attained their full growth, and towards the end 
of January they are shed, and the head of the bull moose is as barren 
of decoration as that of his mate. Except however at the pairing 
season these formidable horns are never used offensively ; even when 
pursued and wounded the moose uses his horns against the hunter in 
so awkward a manner that it is ncffc a very difficuH matter to avoid 
them. But in the “calling” season, when his ponderous frame trembles 
with jealous rage, the bloodiest battles are fought amongst themselves ; 
indeed, hunters having killed a moose have found his fiesh literally 
worthless from the tremendous gashes it has received in the course 
of its love quarrels. It is said the Indians when “ calling,” which is 
effected by imitating the plaintive cry of the female upon a trumpet 
of birch-bark (hereafter more fully described), and not succeeding in 
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iaiiBg the saspicious animal within range of their missiles, change 
their tactics, and, by imitating the note of the bull moose, induce him 
to forget* his natural wariness, and come headlong on to see the 
daring moose that presumes to come courting in his district. 

The food of the moose consists during the summer months of the 
leaves and tender branches of such shrubs as abound in his native 
forests of Eastern North America (to which region he is strictly 
confined, as is the wapiti to the prairies of Western America), In the 
winter season he subsists on the tops of young shoots, pulling them 
into his mouth by his prehensile upper lip (or mouffle), and biting 
them ofl^ When, however, the moose is hard pressed by hunger he is 
not so dainty, and wiU pick a meal from the first green bough he 
meets, — except it be the spruce; that he never eats. Unless the 
grass is very tall, or growing jon a convenient bank, the moose will 
seldom attempt to crop it, his neck being too short to admit of his 
performing the operation of grazing with anything like comfort ; ho 
can gfaze only by straddling his legs and stooping awkwardly, whicli 
may be taken as certain evidence that green shoots and tender buds, 
and not grasses, are his proper food. 

As soon as the winter snow begins to fall, the moose, discontinuing 
their wandering habits, herd together, and form what is termed a 
** moose yard,” that is, they select a great patch of forest, fruitful in 
brushwood of a deciduous nature, and diligently tread down the snow 
in a circle round about it. By-and-bye there is quite an embankment 
of snow encircling the yard, securing them from the attacks of wild 
beasts, for even the gaunt wolf will pause at the icy barrier, nor dare 
to leap in amongst the array of mighty horns ready to receive him. 
But, alas ! the cunningly-formed barricade is bane as well as antidote 
to the poor moose, who is presently in a worse position, even than 
the lean mouse who crept through a tiny crevice in the meal cask 
and ate till he grew so fat th|t escaj^e was impossible. The mouse 
was all right in the cask, — there was plenty of food and snug quarters, 
all perfectly satisfactory, — till somebody discovered it As with the 
mouse so with the moose. It is all right within its snow walls 
till somebody discovers it, and that somebody is the hunter. If 
he is alone, he will do no more than make a note of the whereabouts 
of the yard, and take his departure, notching a tree hero and there 
that he may easily find his^way to it again. Then he returns to 
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his friends, and, either for friendship’s sake or some more worldijr 
consideration, ‘lets a select few into the secret There is nc> occasion 
for the least hurry ; the longer the cattle are allowed to live the fatter 
they will become, and as for escaping there is very Httle more chance 
of that than though they were in a meadow with a six-foot fence 
all round it. At last the fatal day comes, and, armed with their guns, 
the hunters set out, and for weeks after moose meat fresh and dried is 
plentiful for miles round. 

In the summer months the moose frequently takes to the water, 
partly to ease his blistered hide, tormented by the myriads ofr black 
flies and mosquitoes which swarm in the woods in the hot season, aAcl 
partly for the sake of the dainty food he may crop as he bathes — the 
leaves and tendrils of water lilies and other aquatic plants. He is a 
fast swimmer, and oven when disturbed by the hunter in his light 
canoe, will, instead of endeavouring as speedily as possible to plant his 
foot on tcrra-firma and run for his life, keep to tlie lake and plough 
along at a rate that leaves the Indian little time to put dowii- his 
paddles and take to his gun. 

Although so extremely shy, and averse to the company oven of the 
ordinary animals of the forest, when taken young, the moose may bo 
easily and thoroughly domesticated. While residing at Halifax, Mr. 
Hardy had brought to him a little animal of this species, about eight 
days old. The little prisoner was fed, by means of a sucking bottle, 
on cow’s milk diluted with water, and thickened with Indian meal. 
As it grew older more substantial faro was offered it, “the young 
shoots of maples, moosewood, dogwood, and withered, of the leaves and 
berries of which last two shrubs moose are especially fond on account 
of their extreme bitterness. A lump of rock salt appeared to afford 
him great satisfaction, and might have been conducive to health.’* 
Hever was moose more tenderly cared for. “ In the very hot days oi 
summer, when he appeared to miss tiie cool plunge«,in the lake in 
which these animals in a wild condition always indulge in hot weather 
I continually caused buckets of water to be thrown over him.’ 
\Vh ether or no the last-mentioned process afforded the little moose 
“gi’tiat satisfaction,” its humane fosterer sayeth not. One would be 
inclined, however, to think that the substitute hardly came up to the 
actual thing. One is debarred the privilege of trying the experiment 
on a moose, but I fancy the animal would enjoy the buckets about as 
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fv'oll a« a young donkey, used to disporting in the dust, would enjoy 
being pelted with mud-clods. 

Thy adopted moose being of a singularly robust constitution, survived 
for eight months under the infliction of the above mentioned and 
similar violent favours, till at last, “in November, he being at the 
time eight months old, and in perfectly excellent health and condition, 
I adopted by mischance an expedient which caused his untimely, and, 
by me, much regretted death. The 'winter having sot in, and it being 
inconvenient to send into the woods for a supply of boughs, I resolved 
to try ^ substitute. I flxed upon turnips, of which a pailful was 
givin him one evening, and which he appeared to relish greatly. 
Next morning, to my dismay, I found the poor creature dead 1 On 
inquiry, I discovered, too late, that turnips given to cattle in too groat 
(quantities wiU often cause death. 

“ So tame was the young moose in question that he would conic into 
a room and jump several times over chairs for a qiicce of bread, lie 
delighted too in a qiipe of tobacco, and would rub his head with great 
satisfaction against tlie individual who would favour him by qiufling 
a mouthful of smolcc into his face. No qialings could keep liim from 
gardens, in which, when not watched, ho would constantly bo found 
revelling on the boughs of currant and lilac bushes ; in fact, tasting 
fruit and flowers almost indiscriminately. When approached for the 
purpose of being turned out, the cunning little brute would inmicdiatoly 
lie down, from which position, liis hide being as callous as that of a 
jackass, ho could be got up with difficulty.” 

Other instances are related of the moose becoming not only a 
domesticated animal but a useful beast of burden. An innkeeper on 
the Truro road, Halifax, possessed one that would consent to be 
harnessed to a sledge, which ho would draw with marvellous speed. 
When not wanted, this tame moose was allowed his liberty, in the 
enjoyment of whjph ho would dfteij swim across the Groat Lake to 
the opposite shore, about two miles distant, whence he would return at 
the sound of the “ conch,” which is generally used in the interior o£ 
Nova Scotia to call labourers from the woods. 

There are five methods of hunting the moose, “ creeping,” “ calling,” 
“running,” bringing to bay with dogs, and snaring. The first 
mentioned systems are orthodox, but the two latter are despised by 
l!ie true sportsman, who regardSi both operations as simple poaching. 
• 
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Snaring is managed as follows : the trees are felled ui a lino foi about 
a hundred yards in the woods. Falling on one another, they form a 
fence some five or six feet high, and several gaps are made in this 
fence of sufficient width to admit of the passage of a moose. At 
each of the gaps a young tree is bent down by the united force 
of several men, and fastened to a catch attached to a false platform. 
A noosed rope is fastened to the end of the tree and suspended 
round the opening. The unfortunate moose, after walking along the 
fence till ho arrives at a gap, attempts to pass through, but, stepping 
^n the platform, the tree flies back, drawing the noose tightly round 
his head or legs. Sometimes a simple rope, with a running noosi; is 
fastened to a tree and suspended round an opening in the bushes 
leading to a barren ” — ^for moose often form regular paths, like 
those of rabbits — ^by wliich they enter and depart from small barrens. 
The two worst features of moose-snaring are the torture inflicted 
on the animal, and the wanton waste of a valuable carcase and 
skin which so frequently occurs. The carcase of a snared mioose is 
generally comparatively worthless, from the bruising it receives during 
the powerful struggles of the animal to escape, especially if it be 
entangled by the legs only ; and quite as often the snarer through 
negligence, or having more important business to see to, at last 
discovers the ofiensive body of a fine bull moose, weighing twelve 
hundred pounds, and considerably worse than useless. 

“ Chasing moose with dogs,” says an experienced hunter, ‘‘ is such 
an unsportsmanlike proceeding that it is seldom practised except by 
the settlers, who love to hear the yelping of their own curs, and to 
destroy a moose from mere wantonness, when they ought to be 
attending to their unprogressing farm and clearings. The plan adopted 
is this ; a party of these people go out into the woods with a pack of 
all the big long-legged curs that can be mustered in the neighbourhood. 
Surrounding some hard wood bill>''iJ^ which they, know moose are 
yarded, they turn in the dogs. The moose are at once started, and, 
should they get past the gunners, are quietly brought to bay and shot. 
A dog will make more noise after moose than after any other game. 
Nothing scares moose so much as the voice of a dog, and a pack of 
curs yelping through the woods will so alarm the moose in the 
surrounding country, that th-y w^ill leave it never to return.” This 
prat.'tice as well as snaring, is prohibited by law. 
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** Calling/’ is one of the most successful methods of moose chose ; 
hut, as already intimated, can only be practised during the sweethearting 
season, which lasts from the beginning of September to the end of 
October. The fierce love of the moose overrides his natural shyness 
and caution, and he will brave any danger to reply to the norting 
“quoh, quoorh” of the female of his kind. At ordinary seasons, 
the hunter having brought down with his rifle one moose, or oven 
having fired the piece fruitlessly, would never dream of finding an 
opportunity for another shot till he has travelled many a mile from 
the thsroughly scared neighbourhood. But at the love-making season, 
the Indian with his artificial call may lure the bull within range of 
his bullets, may wound him, dash after him noisily through brake and 
thicket, at the same time yelling, as an Indian seems by nature obliged 
when hunting even a four-footed enemy, fire his piece again — bang I 
bang ! both barrels till the woods echo again, and within five minutes 
ho will again mount a tree with his birch-bark trumpet, to be at once 
answAed by a blundering intoxicated bull, who comes trotting up to 
see who it is *‘quoh quoliing.” It is a curious fact that a bull moose, 
if he bo five miles distant when he hears the firet call, will, even 
should it not be repeated, come in a perfectly straight course, through 
dense forest and brooks, and over rocky barrens, to within a few yards 
of the very spot where the call had been made. 

A ludicrous story is related of a white settler who thought he 
would try his hand at “ calling,” as moose were numerous in the woods 
at the back of his clearing. To his surprise, he obtained an answer to 
his first call, and the moose came in broad daylight right up to the 
man, who was so taken aback that ho did not fire till the animal was 
nearly upon him. lie then discharged his gun without taking aim, 
and of course missed the moose, who attacked him at once, charging 
him and knocking him over. lie was badly bruised ; but by good 
luck escaped having his skull fractured by a blow from the forc-lcg 
of the powerful animal. The fore-leg is the common weapon used by 
the moose when attacking a man or a dog. Bearing up on his hind- 
legs, he strikes downwards with the fore-legs with amazing force and 
velocity. A blow given by a full grown moose would, if delivered on 
the head of a man, fracture his skull ; and a dog has been thoroughly 
iisabled by a blow from a young moose not more than a week old. 

“Nothing,” says a writer thoroughly acquainted with his subject 
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‘^notliing can bo more productive of feelings of excitement^ than sitting 
trrapped in a blanket on the edge of a forest-girt plain;, the moon 
piercing through mists of gently-falling dew, and faintly illuminating 
the wild scene ; now flashing on the white surface of a granite boulder, 
and then sparkling in the water of the swamp, and on the bedewed 
mounds of moss and clumps of ground-laurel; nothing can be more 
exciting, when the mid notes of the Indian’s call, rending the calm 
air, have dispersed over the echoing forests, than the succeeding 
moments of waiting for an answer. And then, when far away from 
over the hills, and through the dense fir forests, comes the bi')oming 
answer of the bull-moose ; when you hear the distant crashing of 
branches, and the rattling of the massive antlers against the trees ; 
and when at length the monarch of the American forest emerges and 
stands snorting and bellowing on the open barren, his proportions 
looming gigantic through the hazy atmosphere — then does the blood 
course tlirougli your veins as it never did before ; and, scarcely knowing 
what is about to happen, you grasp the ready rifle and crouch the 
protecting bushes.” 

Calling is seldom attempted in wundy weather, as, according to 
moose-hunters generally, the animals are more suspicious then than at 
any other time, and will generally endeavour to get to leeward of tlu 
caller. The same authorities assert that no one but an Indian can 
call moose in a proper manner. ‘‘ Because,” say they, “ two Indians 
never call exactly alike, the settlers pretend that they can call as 
well as an Indian. This idea is wrong. The difTerence of note does 
not signify, for the cow moose difler widely in their call ; but it is 
in giving vent to the sound, making it appear to come from the 
lungs of a moose and not from a man, that the Indian excels.” 

It is customary for the European sportsman to hire the services of 
a professional Indian moose-caller, whoso fixed charge is a dollar 
per day. One lures and the other ’slioots, the business being con- 
lucted as follows. Sotting out over nighty the hunter and his man 
journey till they come to what the Indian considers a favourable 
spot, and there, having supped, they ‘‘camp down for the night.” 
About an hour before daybreak is the best time for calling, and 
by that time both arc on the alert. Climbing into a tree so as to 
give the sound of his call every advantage for diffusing itself through 
the suTTOimding forest, the Indian fflows a blast, If an answer 
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is obtained and tlie moose soeins to bo approacliing, tbo Lidian 
either recces or the sportsman advances a few Imndred yards, 
the better to allay any suspicions tho advancing bull may have, 
by the apparent distance of the cow. The bull hearing the call 
repeated at a greater distance than he had expected, thinks there 
can be no harm in getting a little closer, and is thus betrayed into 
tlie hands of the silently watching rifle-bearer. 

“ Creeping ” moose is only another name for stalking, and is a 
sport best pursued when the snow lies thickly on the ground. Health- 
ful anct exciting though it be, so much of the “roughing” process is 
attlched to it that this branch of moose hunting is not nearly so 
much patronised as either of tho other branches. November is 
tho time to commence creeping, when the antlers flourish on the 
l)uirs head in all their glory. To any one, however, with a less robust 
constitution than an Indian it is dreadful hard work, creeping through 
a frozen forest with a stealth that necessitates tho slowest jrace, till 
perhaps by sun-down you discover moose “spoor,” and it being too 
dark for farther proceedings you roll yourself in your blanket and 
make yourself comfortable (!) for the night, with the full intention of 
following tho long sought tracks in the morning, but, alas 1 you 
discover on opening your eyes that during the night snow has fallen, 
totally obliterating the footmarks, and leaving you tho choice of 
returning disgusted to your camp or to commence to creep again. 

“Eunning” is a sport of a decidedly one-sided charaeter, inasmuch 
as tho hunter is certain of his game, which has not tho least chance of 
escape. About March, when tho snow lies very deep in tho woods, 
and its surface is covered by a crust caused by the alternate influence 
of sun and frost, tho “runner,” armed with his gun and wealing 
lashed to his feet a pair of snow-shoes or “ rackets,” — an oval frame 
of wood, across and across which are strung thongs and sinews, much 
tho same, only coarser, as the*or(tnary racket bat is made,— with 
these rackets ho can glide over the treacherous surface with little 
danger of breaking through, while tho unfortunate animal it is his 
luck to start, breaks through the cnist at every step, sometimes 
sinking up to his belly, abrasing his ponderous legs against the 
knife-like edges of the broken ice, and exhausting his giant strength 
by frantic efforts to plough his great body through the tenacious 
mass. His doom is certain. *The chase may last but an hour, or, 
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tbrough the clumsiness of the hunter or the nimbleness of the hunted^ 
may continue through the entire day, but the end of it is thaf 
the hunter at last coming up with his game, finds it prostrate — quitf 
spent and used up, and, with even less peril than belongs to the 
dragging from its stye and slaughtering the domestic hog, applies his 
murderous gun-barrel to its carcase, and spills its fevered blood upon 
the snow. 

" No one,” says Lieutenant Hardy, “ has ever succeeded in imitating 
the call of the moose with such truthful resemblance to nature as 
an Indian. A white man calls in the right key, and loud^nougli 
for a moose six miles off to hear. He may even get an answer 
from a distant bull; but it is when the moose approaches that he 
fails and the Indian’s tact comes into play. The cautious brute 
will stop sometimes a dozen times in the last half-mile before 
coming within range of the hunter’s rifle; and then it is that 
those extraordinaiy sounds, suppressed bellowings and grantings, 
which are uttered by the Indian, as if proceeding from the# chest 
of a huge animal, allay his susx)icions and cause him to come 
crashing wildly through the bushes to his destruction.” 

However, during Mr. Hardy’s long sojourn in the ‘‘Pine Forests 
of Arcadia,” he discovered that even with an Indian to “call” the 
moose, success was by no means guaranteed ; and, judging from the 
many instances of this latter sort quoted by that gentleman, it 
would seem that the chase of that personation of cunning and 
wariness, the African Oryx, is, as a rule, attended with little more 
of vexation and disappointment. Take the following as an example. 

“While there was yet daylight, Paul (a wary old Indian hunter 
and one of the lieutenant’s attendants) proceeded to manufactur* 
the instrument called a “ call,” by means of which the lowing of thf 
cow-moose is imitated. Cutting a sheet of bark from a colossal 
white birch, he rolled it into cbne of about e,^hteen inches in 
length, and bound it round at the small end and again at the 
middle with the split fibre from the tough and pliable roots of 
a young spruce fir. He then tried the note of the instrument 
by applying it to his lips and uttering a low “quoh” — ^the grunt 
preparatory to the prolonged bellow of the cow-moose. He then 
ascended a tall spruce fir and seated himself on a branch near 
the top. Breaking off a dead bough to imitate a moose walking 
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througli tliick cover, lie applied the call once more to his lips 
and gav§ a short low “quoh/* 

few minutes* pause and he broke two or three bi*auchei 
in sharp succession, uttering another “quoh** louder than the 
first. Then, drawing a long breath, he commenced the plaintive 
cry, increasing gradually in intensity and force, which the lonely cow- 
moose is supposed to utter to attract the attention of her consort : 

. Quoo-o-o-oh — quoo-o-o-o-rh — quoo-o-orr. 

“Away flies the startling sound, echoing through the forests. What 
sacrikge to distuib the peace of those beautiful morning woods by a 
i^und so loud and strange ! Hero, save the snap of a twig as the old 
Indian ascends a tree, no sounds disturb the peace of the primeval 
forest, other than the voices of nature from time immemorial. 

“Suddenly Paul and I look at each other. We liad both heal’d 
it. I hear it again, and tliis time quite plain. 

“ ‘ Quoh — quoh — quofli.* 

‘•It is an answer. Paul at once droi3s his call and rapidly 
descends the tree. 

“ ‘ How far is ho off, Paul 1 * whispered I, fumbling in my anxiety 
for a fresh cap. 

“ ‘ Quito handy, not more than quarter mile way. Como here 
and no move till I tell you,* said the Indian dragging mo quickly 
back to a clump of young spruces behind, in which wo crowded 
for shelter from the quick sight of the wary brute. 

“For nearly ten minutes wo moved not a limb. At length 
Paul stood up and made another call Again the moose answered, 
but his responses were suddenly ended by a sound wliich emanated 
from a hard wood hill before us, and as if a stick were rapidly 
drawn over a lino of iron railings. 

“ ‘ What on earth can tliat be, Pauli ’ 

“‘Oh, very bad job this,* j-oplied the Indian, ruefully, ‘you 
hoar urn rattle urn’s liornsi* 

“ ‘ Yes, Paul ; another moose, I suppose I * 

“‘Sarten. No good to call any more moose, no come up now; 
they *fraid of one another, they *fraid of the fight* 

“It was as old Paul supposed; not another sound could either 
moose be induced to utter, so, smothering my disappointment, we 
returned to camp.” • 
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So niLch for the ‘‘ mull ; now fox one of the many heart- 
stirring spins” that fell to the lot of the above-quoted inde- 
fatigable moose-huntei- “Creeping'^ and not calling” was th«» 
order of the day on this occasion. 

‘'About three hours after sundown we all left the camp; my 
companion with old Paul going down the lake in the canoe, 
whilst the two young Indians accompanied me through the woods 
to 'Still Water/ a stagnant muddy stream flowdng into the lake 
through swampy fir-wood. The dark valley through which it passed 
was thickly carpeted by wet moss, the numerous impressioiy on 
which showed that it was a favourite resort for moose. As therf 
was still an hour’s daylight 'we commenced to "creep.” Presently 
Joe, stooping down and examining a track with unusual earnest- 
ness, beckoned to his comrade. 

" ' Quite fresh track, two bull and cow ; they gone by jest ten 
minutes,’ pronounced Joe. 'See here,’ said bo, bending dowm a 
young maple shoot bitten off at about ten feet from tbe ground, 
‘see 'svhore lie make tbo fresh bite.’ 

" It Avas evidently cropped quite recently, for, on breaking it off 
an iiicli low^cr dowm, no difference in colour could be perceived 
between the fracture and where the inooso had bitten it. 

" ‘ I tbink you put on cap now,’ said the Indian, ' no tellin 
when we see um moose now.’ 

"1^‘ow begins the creeping in earnest, Jim taking the lead and we 
following, noiseless as snakes, in Indian file. Suddenly a distant 
sound strikes our oars, and •we stand listening in our tracks. It 
is repeated — a wild roar — and appears to come over tbe hill to 
oiu’ left. 

" ' The moose ! ’ said Jim, and, clearing the swamp, we dash up 
the hill side, the energetic waving of Jim’s hand as wo arrive at 
the summit warning us to exercise^ ouw utmost cauticgi. Yes ! he 
is right. The brutes are in the valley beneath, and the forest 
echoes -with the deep guttural bcllowings of the antlered monster 
and the plaintive answers of his consort Yet wo in no way 
relaxed our former caution. We could not depend for any mis- 
take on our being concealed by tbo tremendous uproar of the moose, 
and our course must still bo shaped with duo observation of the 
wind We descend the hill ohliquoly te tho edge of the 'Still 
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Water/ across which the moose has jnst swum. Wo, too, cross the 
water on^ a dead trunk that has fallen from bank to bank, and, 
tightly grasping our guns, crouch down and endeavour to penetrate 
the thickets ahead for a sight of the game. Suddenly and un 
expectedly we leave the dense underwood and stand on the edge 
of a little open valley. Jim, as I emerge from the thicket imme 
(liately after him, bounds on one side, his arm extending and pointing. 
Ihcro is an enormous black mass standing behind a group of young 
maples at the further end of the valley. It is the bull. In a second 
the siaj;it of the rifle bears upon him, and uttering an appalling roar, 
thf huge brute sinks plunging into the laurels. 

“ With a shout we rush on. To our astonishment, however, he rises 
with another fearful roar, and, before I have time to check my speed 
and level the rifle once more, he has disappeared through the thicket. 

^ Come on,^ shouts Jim, ‘ we sure to get him — he badly hit.* 

** There is no tracking now ; the crashing branches and the roar of 
the enraged animal direct us, and wo dash through swamps, and bound 
over fallen trees with desperate energy. Hut it is of no use ; the pace 
was too good to last, and presently, tom and exhausted, wo flung 
ourselves at full length on the moss, and for a while listen to our own 
deep breathings, and to the hoarse bellowing of the rapidly retreating 
moose momentarily growing fainter. Joe, the youngest Indian, a 
lad of extraordinary endurance, had taken my lifle and renewed the 
chase by himself.’* 

After a while, however, Joe was seen returning, and without saying 
a word flung himself down by the side of his companions quite done 
up. Tliey did not ask him what luck he had had, there it was plain 
( iiough — a piece of moose meat tied to the barrel of his gun. The 
particulars of tlio cliase did not come out till the day’s sport was over, 
and master and men reclined at their ease in camp. 

‘‘ When I lea^ jou” oxplaiifbd Joe, “ I run very hard for *bout a 
mile ; moose make great noise — I know he very sick ; and soon when 
1 come on little barren I see um standing on other side. Oh my 
sakes I He got sich a had cough ! He not able to hold up his head. 
Then I shoot and he run little piece further and drop. You want 
to know where you hit um 1 Well, I tell you. You hit um in the 
neck— make um cough shocking.” 
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Few mombors of the door family are more waiy, or more ^cult to 
approach, than this stately inhabitant of the Indian jungle. It is 
considerably larger than the common red deer peculiar to Scotland, 
and is usually of a dark slate colour, mingled with grey, nearly black 
about the face and points, and a light buff between the haunches and 
underneath. The eyes are full and prominent, the tail long, and the 
hair about the jaws longer than any other part of the neck. When 
the animal is alarmed by the hunters* approach, or excited by ^pmbat 
with a member of his own species, this hirsute fringe bristles up clid 
forms a curious sort of ruff. Sambur fighting sambur — a habit they 
are much addicted to at the time of year when the animals are mating, 
— each stands fairly on his hind-legs and spars with his fore-feet, 
pariying and fencing till cither sees an opening, and then lets drive 
fiercely with his antlers. What with his bristling collar, and flashing 
eyes, and upreared posture, it is hard to believe that he and the gentle 
hind, meekly browsing a little distance off, can claim relationsliip. So 
it is, however, and what is more, for all her passiye mien, she has a 
considerable interest in the issue of the fray, inasmuch as the victor is 
to be her mate ; and as soon as the strife is concluded, he and she will 
trot off together. This mode of settling a love affair is, however, not 
peculiar to the rival admirei’s of a lady sambur. As has already been 
observed, her majesty the lioness is in the habit of conferring her paw 
on the leonine prince who can vonqiush all comers. 

The horns of the sambur are rather upright, having two short 
brow antlers only, and at three years old two points at the extremities 
of each beam. The horns vary in size according to the ago of the 
animal, and are cast annually ; not, however, at the same time, for 
one generally drops a day or so after the other; the new horns 
attain their full growth in about ^ three months, appearing about a 
week after the old ones are shed, and are covered with a thick, 
leaden-coloured skin called the velvet, which after a time begins 
to fall off. At this period the horns are very sensitive, and the stags 
avoid bringing them into collision with any substance. 

The hind does not take to herself a mate till she is three years old. 
Giving birth to a fawn in the most secluded spot she can find, she 
mjiki's it lie down by prcsbiiig her nose %nd forehead against it ; and 
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there it will He, even though its dam should be absent the whole 
day. She seldom, however, ventures out of earshot of its bleat kt 
distress, and should a fox or jackal be found molesting her helple.'] 
Httle one, her cries will gather aU the samburs in the neighbourhood, 
and the would-be kidnapper is glad to sneak away from the bristHng 
ruffs and threatening horns. 

Speaking of the sambur, an experienced hunter says, He takes 
alarm from every Hving thing in the forest ; the slightest sound, 
be it only the fall of a leaf, or the scratching of a jungle-fowl, 
wil^scare and set him off in a moment. Except in certain embarrassed 
•situations, they always run up wind, their great security lying in their 
extreme keenness of scent, for they can smell a taint in the air at au 
almost incredible distance. When a hart is disabled or run down by 
dogs, and he feels that he cannot escape by speed, ho will choose the 
best position he can, and defend himself to the last extremity with 
his antlers. Powerful dogs may pull down a full-gi*o'wn stag when 
naming and breathless, but not a cold hart (one that has not been 
wounded) when he stands at bay, for he takes such a sweep with 
his antlers that ho could exterminate a whole pack, should tliey 
attack in front only.’* 

Tt might be fairly supposed that the fleet and wary sambur, as well 
as others of the doer and antelope family, has no other enemy to dread 
save beasts of prey and civilized sportsmen ; that it could well affoid 
to kick up its free heels derisively in the face of the native hunter, 
owing neither the far-reaching rifle nor the swift hound. Not so. 
The divine ordinance that gave man dominion over the beast of the 
field, is many centuries older than the invention of gunpowder, and 
depended not for its consummation on the chance discoveries of u 
remote period. Eeason is the potent weapon. Armed with it, the 
naked savage defeats the mighty hippopotamus, and fashions him 
trinkets of jts terrible teeth, and sandals of its impenetrable hide. 
Endowed with it, he casts the roaring lion helpless into the pit 
and dooms the savage tiger to secret and sudden deatL Thus, the 
fleet sambur, so wary that ^'the fall of a leaf will scare him off,” 
and in a moment send him bounding beyond the reach of a bullet, 
yields to the Indian, armed only with a cord, a stone, and a thorn. 

This is the way the three simple implements are formed into the 
most terrible of traps. ¥ The Mulchers of the jungle cut strong 
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pieces of the creeping bamboo, about a quarter of an inch in diameter 
and four inches in length, leaving the curved, shaip-pointod, stout 
thorns that grow out of the joint. In the other end of this is a 
notch, in which is fastened a piece of strong fibre made from the aloe, 
about eighteen inches in length, and to this is attached a small 
round pebble by a hole drilled through the centre. In some parts 
of the jungle is found a small sweet-tasted gourd, somewhat shaped 
like a cucumber, and of this both spotted deer and antelope are 
particularly fond. The natives being aware of this fact, bait a number 
of these hooks with this fruit and throw them in the runs. c The 
doer unsuspiciously begin to oat them, and finding the string anS 
pebble knock about, they bend down their heads and attempt to break 
it off by treading on it with their fore-feet or striking at it with the 
hind. In either case the chances are that the cord gets between the 
divisions in the hoof, and being arrested by the stone, they are 
irretrievably caught, as the hook fastens in the mouth or throat, 
imd the more they struggle the firmer they are held. They generfilly 
struggle so violently, that death from exhaustion follows in a veiy 
short time.’' 

Tlio following adventure, experienced by the indefatigable and, in 
this volume, often quoted Old Shekarry,” will well serve to illustrate 
the European mode of hunting the sambur. Accompanied by a friend 
and “a curious nondescript dog — a cross between an English fox- 
hound and a Bringarry greyhound — which had its oars and tail 
cropped close to the roots to enable it to got through the jungle,^' the 
game Avas tracked to a steep ravine, at the bottom of Avhich wound a 
mountain torrent, sometimes creeping silently among mossy stones, 
and at others dashing down over huge boulders of granite. Here they 
found that the sambur had turned off abruptly in order to find shallower 
and easier fordage for their weak-limbed fawns. On they went, some* 
times on their hands and knees, creppifig through denfo underwood, 
and at others climbing rocks or wading water-courses, imtil they came 
to a place where the stream was shallow, and where it was evident the 
deer had crossed very lately, as water was still flowing into the deep 
imprints made by their feet in the soft sands near the banks. The 
stream Avas here crossed, and after another quarter of an hour of 
gliding and creeping, a sharp noise, like the barking of a dog, was 
heard from a dense thicket a little distaned ahead. 
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« Walter pulled up at once, and I noticed Ponto, his canine friend, 
had also caught up the sound, for he had his head knowingly cocked 
on one side, as if he were listening carefully, and his nose elevated, as 
if trying to snifl* the air ; whilst a small stump— an apology for a tail 
— made sundry eccentric movements, indicating that something was in 
the wind. After a moment’s pause Walter touched my shoulder, and 
whispered below his breath, ‘That was the bark of a buck elk, so 
cock your rifle and step in front, for I want you to kill him.’ I stole 
noiselessly along the run, following the slots wliich were distinctly 
visil^e, until I came to a more open spot, where the jungle had been 
fcumt the preceding year, and crouching behind a thick bush, I had 
the extreme satisfaction of seeing the herd, consisting of tliree harts 
and fourteen or fifteen hinds, some of which had fawns, quietly cropping 
the herbage, about two hundred yards’ distance. 

“ ‘ They are too far off to make certain,^ said Walter ; ‘ try and 
crawl under cover of the bushes to that thick clump. If you go care- 
fuliy you won’t be discovered, as the wind blows strong from them to 
us.’ I did as he desired, and wo were now about a hundred and 
twenty yards distant from the herd, which, still unaw'aro of our 
presence, continued browsing on the young shoots and tender woods. 
This was the anxious niouient ; the game was now before us, and 
everything depended on a steady hand. ‘ Take the nearest, Ilal,* 
whispered Walter, ‘and leave the further one to me: fiic ■when I 
whistle.’ I covered the shoulder of a stately stag with towering 
antlers, and a large black rulF round his neck, and, on the signal being 
given, let drive. He made a bound, staggered, and then fell forward 
and was instantly dead.” 

Walter^ who had a very much longer shot, sent a buUct into the 
hind quarters of his buck, and brought him to the ground, and as the 
herd rushed by another S2^1endid fellow was -wounded, but not brought 
down ; so aft(y opening and Meej^g the two that had been made to 
bite the dust, the hunters reloaded and set about spooring the womided 
sambur. The size of its “ slots” betokened it a full-grown buck, and 
the bright crimson stains and spots that marked the track of the 
anfortunate beast, showed that it was badly hurt. “We followed at 
Dur best pace, and after a sharp run had the gratification of hearing 
Ponto’s deep tongue echoing among the rocks. We tore down the 
slope of the hill leading ♦o the river, and there -was the sambur 
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standing in the torrent, oveiy now and then menacing Ponto with his 
antlers, who was swimming in the streamf and bad enougji to do 
to evade his frantic rushes. 

“ I was quite out of breath and powerless with the run; but Walter, 
standing up at once firm and collected, took a deliberate aim with his 
unerring rifle, and the stag, taking a mighty spring, plunged into the 
stream, and, shot through the brain, rose a lifeless thing. The current, 
which was extremely rapid, bore the carcase down for some distance, 
dashing it amongst the rocks and whirling it in the eddies, and we 
had considerable difficulty in getting down to drag it out^ as the rsiyine 
was very steep, and full of precipices and huge rocks. At last, howeveif 
we managed to haul him high and dry on the bank.’’ 





THE ELAND. 

This noble antelope, the largest of bis tribe, is met with in most 
parts of Africa, but more especially on the borders of the Great 
Kalahari desert. The full-grown male measures six feet high at the 
shoulder, and is about twelve feet in length. Its horns are about 
two feet long, with a ridge ascending in a spiral direction about half- 
waj^up, the spiral making two perfect turns when the male is full 
grown. Its tail is between two and three feet long, and it has a 
dewlap hanging to its knees. Its general colour is ashen-grey, and 
in bulk it equals an adult Hereford ox ; indeed, a troop of eland 
bulls in. full condition is likened by an experienced African hunter 
to **a herd of stall-fed oxen.** The eland cow has no dewlap, she is 
altogether more graceful and slenderly built than her mate, and her 
horns are slighter, and without the ridge. 

Despite the rapid strides which civilization has made among us, 
there is one of our institutions that a Dechuana, wild from the 
verge of the Groat Kalahari, can afford to laugh to scorn — our roast 
beef Eland flesh, so say travellers all, is more delicious than that 
of any other animal running on four legs ; and no traveller, whose 
experience has extended beyond the quadrupedal, ever ventured to 
dispute the el^d^s supremacy. ^The animal is fit for dressing the 
moment it is killed; its lean is sweet-scented, tender, and mellow, 
and its fat delicious. Moreover, in such splendid condition is the 
eland generally found, that the Bcchuana could, if they pleased, hold 
a “ cattle show,'' compared with which our Baker Street Bazaar would 
seem a mere skin market “At the end of a severe chase,” writes 
Mr. Gordon Gumming, “I have repeatedly seen an eland drop down 
dead, owing to his plethoric Jiabit” 
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It roams the desert plains in troops of from ten to a hundred 
strong, and is, ^^liko flie gemsbok, independent of water.” Jhe eland 
has less speed than any other variety of antelope, and falls an easy 
prey to the stealthy savage ‘^stalker,” with his assagai or poisoned 
arrows. On account of this lack of speed, the eland suffers mudi 
more than any other antelope from the attacks of that terrible fellow 
the wilde honden” as he is called by the Boors, in other woids, 
the gaunt, mangy, over-hungering wild dog. This animal would seem 
to be a connecting link between the wolf and the hyaena, combining 
the stealth and cunning of the latter, 'with the blood-tliirstine|^, the 
untiring long-strided and leisurely gallop, and the disposition to jftt 
in concert evinced by the former. The females bring forth their 
whelps in holes and underground burrows. They have three different 
cries, each being used on special occasions. ‘^One of these cries is 
a sharp angry bark, usually uttered when they behold an object they 
cannot exactly make out; another resembles a number of monlccys 
chattering together, or men conversing, while their teeth are clafiliing 
with cold. This cry is emitted at night, when largo numbers of 
them are together, and they are excited by any particular occurrcnco, 
such as hearing the voice of tho domestic dog. The third cry, and 
lliat most commonly used among them, is a sort of rallying note to 
bring the various members of the pack together.” They ]nmt in 
packs, fifty or sixty strong, the leading hounds -when fatigued falling 
to the rear, when others, who have been “ saving their wind,” take 
their place, and the entire troop inspired anew, utter their appalling 
yell and lengthen their strides. Let the object of pursuit be what 
it may, eland, or gnoo, or gemsbok, he will surely succumb to the 
dogged perseverance of the ** wilde lionden,” and being once brought 
to bay the business is soon settled. Now you have the panting and 
bedraggled eland, helplessly contending against the death that awaits 
him in each of tho fifty pair of bloody jaws by which he is encircled, 
and within ton minutes not a trace of eland is in sight, not a 
scrap of fiesh, nor a strip of skin, not a smear of blood upon the 
ground even — nothing but a reclining posse of blinking, weary, pot- 
bellied ‘''wiide honden.” Should the huntsman approach a horde 
of wild dogs, nothing of the fear displayed under such circumstances 
by other carnivorous animals is apparent. They will merely emerge 
from their holes or rise from the ground wi which they arc reclining, 
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yawn, rfiake themselves, and slowly move off, stopping at every few 
steps to look back, as though not quite sure that the intruder is an 
enemy, and inclined to come to an explanation with him. But 
against the hunter^s dogs they bear the deadliest animosity, seeming 
to regard them as renegades and voluntary slaves, deserving the- 
hatred of every free cur in the country. Singly, however, the ‘‘wilde 
honden” would be no match against the domestic hound ; and with 
this fact the former seems well acquainted, and to specially bear in 
mind. Should the hunter, or the Boer, whose defenceless sheep-iiock 
has be^ ravaged by the murderous pack, loose his watch-dogs, and 
argQ them to combat with the ‘‘wilde hondens,” these latter will 
not budge an inch, lest in the flight one of their weak members, 
falling in the rear, might be surrounded and come to grief. Steadily 
they keep their ground, and when the avenging farm dogs approach, 
open on either side to admit them, and then as suddenly closing up 
again, tear them limb from limb, cat up every scrap of their carcases, 
and tBen trot off triumphant. 

The speed of the eland is only slow as compared with that of 
antelopes generally — seventeen miles an hour can scarcely bo called a 
jog-trot pace, and that is the rate, we are assured by Captain Drayson, 
at wliich the eland rushes down the steepest liills, pausing not should 
it encounter rocks and boulders impossible to the cleverest steej^le- 
chaser, but clearing them with ease, and without in the least diminish- 
ing its speed. “ No idea can be formed,” says Drayson, “ of the 
activity of the eland from the appearance of the specimens exhibited 
in the Eegont's Park Zoological Gardens. Give thorn a good run, 
and they would nearly leap over the palings that there Burroun^ 
them.” « 

Captain Drayson, who spent a considerable time in Kaffirland, 
hmiting everything worth hunting, furnishes the following graphic 
instance of eland chase. Bein^oui with a jolly company of Boers, 
he had the misfortune to be thrown from his horse; but with no 
worse result than a few bruises, and the breakage of the stock 
of his gim. This, however, was bad enough, as it involved the 
necessity either of retracing many miles back to the camp to pro- 
cure a fresh piece, or of accompanying the himting party for the 
cold satisfaction of seeing them bring down the game. Of the two 
evils, the former seemed the least, and so back to camp galloped the 

26 
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oaptaizL Too much ground, however, had been lost to admit of 
chance of his overtaking his party, so, alone in the wilderness, 
he resolved to essay a little eland hunting on his own account 

After diligent search, I suddenly noticed some animals, nearly a 
mile -distant, that looked extremely like elands, therefore I turned 
in their direction, which was nearly opposite to that which I had 
first pursued. As I approached them, I made out a couple of bull 
and four cow elands, with five or six half-grown calvea They wont 
away as soon as they noticed me, and crossed a little muddy hollow 
that seemed soft enough to hold them fast ; they got over, hiwevor, 
but sunk to their bellies in the attempt, and came out on the ot^er 
side with black mud-stockings. I knew that their instinct had shown 
them the best place for a crossing, and that if I tried at any other 
I might get pounded completely ; I therefore went down to the spot 
and tried my horse at it. He would not stir a step into the bog, 
but smelt at it in a suspicious manner : spurs and whip had no effect 
on him, he would not face it. * 

saw that the quiet plan was no good with my nervous brute, 
so turning round, I gave him a little canter and brought him down 
again to the muddy crossing Avith a rush. "When he found what I 
purposed, he tried to refuse ; but I let drop both spurs into his flank 
with a vigorous dig, and at the same time applied \kydja7riboh behind 
with such good effect, that he floundered into the bog, sinldng to the 
girths. He struggled desperately, ajid could scarcely move. There 
were little round hard tufts of grass in places that afforded him a 
slight footing. I therefore dismounted, and by shouting and lifting 
with the bridle, managed to got him across the score of yards, the 
breadth of this horrid place. This struggle took a good deal out of 
him, and he was none of the freshest when I remounted and followed 
the elands, which I saw steadily trotting along a mile in advance. 

“ I at length closed with them, and turned a bull from the herd 
I rode behind, and obliged him to keep at a gallop, as this pace was 
more distressing to him than the trot. Seeing another muddy place 
u short distance in front I pulled up, and as the bull was floundering 
through it> I gave him the contents of both barrels in the stem. 
He did not fall, although I could see that he was very badly 
wounded 1 managed to get over this difficulty with greater ease 
than the first, as the mud was not so*^ deep, and commenced loading 
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as I rode. Upon taking out my bullets, I discovered that they were 
for my broken-stocked gun, the bore of which was nearly two sizes 
larger than the one I now had with me ; and this difference I had 
forgotten in my hurry of changing. I put the bullet in my mouth, 
and kept biting it to reduce its size, and at last managed just to put 
it into the barreL With the aid of a flint on the ramrod I hammered 
the bullet about half-way down, but farther it seemed determined 
not to go. 

‘^The eland had trotted down to some water that flowed from a 
rocky^vine near, and formed a sort of court or semicircle, the back 
()# which was high, and like a stone wall. He stood in the water, 
and as I approached could not retreat, as he was in a sort of cul de 
^ac, and did not like coming past me. I felt inclined to go in at tho 
bull with my clasp-knife, but a threatening kind of pawing, and a 
shake of the head when I came near, made me think it more prudent 
to keep off. 

“4 now remembered a Dutchman’s plan for a ^sticks bullet’ as 
they call it ; viz., dropping a little water in tho barrel, I soon found 
tho good result, for the ball began to move, and at each blow from 
the ramrod went lower and lower, until the clear ring and springing 
of the ramrod showed it to be homo, I then laid my impatient 
prisoner low with a shot behind the shoulder; he was a fine young 
bull, about fifteen hands in height.'* 
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THE SABLE ANTELOPE. 

This^ tho most rare of the antelopei^ has within the last few weeks 
been added to the treasures already possessed by the BoyahZoological 
Society of London. Beyond the stuffed skin of one of them some 
years ago deposited in the British Museum^ its appearance was before 
unloiown in Europe. , • c 

The specimen here depicted is from Port Natal, and is so young that 
its horns are not fiilly developed, nor has its coat attained the singular 
appearance that distinguishes the adult animal. From between the 
horns of the full grown antelope there rises a bushy black mane which 
extends to the middle of the back ; the greater portion of the coat is of 
a glossy jet-black hue, forming a most vivid and remarkable contrast 
with the snowy whiteness of the lower pafts ; the tail is tasseled and 
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fringed, resembling that of no other known antelope ; and the homa, 
upwards three feet in length, are perfectly flat, sweeping gracefully 
over tho back in the form of a crescent. 

The existence of tliis species of antelope was first discovered by 
Sir Cornwallis Harris in 1836, who, while pursuing an elephant he 
had wounded, unexpectedly came upon a small herd of nine docs 
and two bucks near the Cashan range. Convinced that tho animals 
before him were unknoAvn to science, ho determined upon obtaining 
a specimen, and after a toilsome pursuit of three days succeeded in 
killinglono of the bucks, which -was eventually placed in the collection 
of* tho British Museum. He thus describes its appearance: — ‘‘Hearly 
equal in stature to tho equina, it appeared, in point of general contour, 
to bo more closely allied to that splendid species than to any other 
with which wo are yet acquainted. During my first interview I had 
ample opportunity of remarking that the females, like their lords, 
were all provided with scimitar-shaped horns ; and, although some- 
what* smaller in stature, that they were similarly marked — a deep 
chestnut-brown verging on black taking tho place of the intense sable 
and tan. Judging from tho compact form of the hoof, tho habitat of 
tho species should bo limited to hilly districts ; and it seems probable, 
from many circumstances, that the herd from which my specimen 
was obtained had wandered to the spot in which w^o found it from 
mountains lying to tho northward and eastward, which may, perhaps, 
form their head-quarters. Be this as it may, by none of tho natives 
within our reach was the animal recognised, although some, to conceal 
their ignorance, pronounced it to be hookaama^ wliich, in the Sichuana 
dialect, signifies the oryx, or true gemsbok, an animal of such ex- 
tremely rar® occurrence within Moselekatse^s country that they had, in 
all probability, never even seen ona” 
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THE KANGAROO. 

ITS STRUCTURE. 

•‘The young of the kangaroo are bom in an ombryotic state, and 
aro conveyed to a comfortable marmpium or pouch, belonging to the 
mother, where there aro teats to which they attach themselves by their 
mouths. Here they stick like little animated lumps till the small 
Icnobs, that exist at the places where the members ought to be, bud 
and shoot out into limbs ; by and by these limbs become more and 
more perfect, and the extremities aro completely formed, till gradually 
the development of the creature roaches its proper propoitions, and it 
is able to go alone. It is right pleasant to behold those curious little 
animals hopping or running about their parents, and on the most distant 
approach of danger flying for refuge lo the pouches their mother, 
where they disappear till it is past ; and from whence, if they think 
they may safely venture, they peep out to see whether the coast 
is clear.*' 

Such is the account given of the kangaroo by Scaglior, and despite 
the romantic and “ dragonish** air that seems to pervade it, it is simply 
and strictly true. Professor Owen, anxious to settle the perplexing 
question, obtained a female kangavo^, mated it, and watched it 
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narrowly that ho might exactly detennino how long a time would 
elapse before the progeny came into the world. On the thirty- 
ninth morning, on looking into the animal’s pouch, there was a tiny 
thing resembling an earth-worm in the colour and semi-transparency of 
its integument, adhering firmly to the point of the mother’s nipple, 
breathing strongly but slowly, and moving its fore legs when disturbed. 
Its little body was bent upon the abdomen, its short tail tucked in 
between its hind legs, which were one-third shorter than the fore legs, 
and its entire length, irom the nose to the tip of the tail, did not exceed 
one and two lines, 

t Although this mite has power enough to grasp the nipple, it is 
utterly incapable of its own unaided efforts to draw sustenance there- 
from. lie, however, who has decreed that an animal should come so 
imperfectly into the world, has made ample provision for its main- 
tenance during its extreme infancy. The parent animal has the power 
to inject milk into the mouth of its helpless suckling, and as it is 
imppssible (according to our acceptation of the word) that the young 
one’s efforts at suction should invariably coincide with the act ol 
injection performed by the mother, the air passages of the foetus are so 
beautifully constructed, that it can imbibe and breathe at one and the 
same time with the most perfect freedom. ** Thus,” says Professor 
Owen, ‘‘ aided and protected by modifications of structure, both in the 
system of the mother and in its own, designed mth special reference 
to each othor^s peculiar condition, and affordh;g therefore the most 
irrefragable evidence of creature foresight, the feeble offspring con- 
tinues to increase from sustenance exclusively derived from the mother 
for a period of about eight months. The young kangaroo may then 
bo seen frequently to protrude its head from the mouth of the pouch, 
and to crop the grass at the same time that tlio mother is browsing. 
Having thus acquired additional strength, it quits the pouch and hops 
at first with a feeble and vaci^ating gait ; but continues to return to 
the pouch for occasional shelter and supplies of food till it has 
attained the weight of ton pounds. After this it will occasionally 
insert its head for the purpose of sucking, notwithstanding another 
foetus may have been deposited in the pouch; the latter attaching 
itself to a different nipple from the one which had previously been 
in use.” 




HABITAT OF THE KAHGAEOO. 

All marsupiated animals (so called 
from tho Latin marm'pium^ a bag or 
purse) are of the lowest grade in the 
^ scale of intelligence. They appear 

to have just as much intelligence as 
is requisite to the pciioriuanco of the merest animal functions, and no 
more. They have never been known to recognise an indi^dual who 
has fed and tended them for years from the most complete stranger, or 
to exhibit an appreciation of any sort of caress you may please to 
bestow on them. Their vocal poweiw are exticraely limited; a sort of 
hollow bark, or growl, being the nearest approach to a perfectly 
developed sound, made by them; indeed, the larynx of the kangaroo 
lacks the necessary apparatus for producing a vocalized sound, to 
which the noise that the animal emits boars no resemblance. 

The kangaroo is an inhabitant of Hew Holland and Van Diemen^s 
liind, and* singular as is its formation, it would bo impossible to 
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ijonjecture another better adapted to the country. Australia ia 
proverbially a thirsty region, cpid during a considerable portion of the 
year the supply of water is very precarious. True, as a rule, marsupial 
animals drink but little, but that little is indispensable. With her 
progeny comfortably tucked in her pouch, the kangaroo can within an 
hour quench her thirst, even though the next pool should lie ton miles 
totant ; whereas, if she had to convey her little ones by means of her 
mouth, as do members of the canine and feline family, the task would 
soon exhaust her strength, and there would be nothing loft her but to 
abanc^n her young or lie down and die beside them. 

• The flesh of the kangaroo is by no means unpalatable, and is 
especially relished by the Bushman. Its only fault is that it is too 
lean ; its tail, however, is said to make excellent soup. A native 
recipe for a dish of kangaroo is as follows ; Skewer slices of lean, 
and what bits of fat you can collect, on your ramrod, roast at a fire that 
any native will make with two sticks, or that you can make for 
yoqfself with a flash of gunpowder, and if you happen to bo hungrj^, 
you will not require knife or fork, salt, popper, or pressing.’* “ Kan- 
garoo steamer ” is another dish, a sort of haggis of venison and salt 
pork, very popular with those who have time and patience for the 
culinary operation known as simmering. 


HOW IT IS HUNTED. 

Kangaroo hunting is a very favourite pastime with both colonists 
and natives, and is accomplished by the native by flinging his unerring 
“ boomerang,” or else a body of men will stalk a kangaroo family until 
it is fairly surrounded, and then suddenly burst upon it with their 
clubs and^spears. The colonists, however, confer dignity on the sport, 
and set out for a kangaroo hunt on horseback, and accompanied by 
trained dogs in regular fox-hupting fashion. Nor is there wanting in 
the chase the glorious chance of getting badly hurt, which, after all, is 
the true salt of all hunting games ; and after all you may come empty 
away. Take the following as a fair sample of kangaroo hunting ; — 

** In a long day’s ride we only found one kangaroo, fortunately a 
good specimen of that kind known as a ^red-flyer,' a strong and 
fleet animal, not less than five feet high. The bush was tolerably 
open, hampered only by ij^llen timber, and occasionally rocky or 
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boggy bits. The find was very fine. The kangaroo, which was 
feeding in a patch of long grass, jumped up under our horses* jFeet, and 
at first going oflP, looked very much like a red deer hind. Its action 
was less smooth, though equally swift ; but no one could have guessed 
that it consisted only of a series of jumps, the fore feet never touching 
the ground. A shrill tally-ho from one of the finest riders I ever saw, 
made all the dogs spring into the air. Two of them got away on 
pretty good terms with our quarry, and while facing the hill, at a pace 
considerably greater than an ordinary hunting gallop, I thought we 
should have had a ‘whoo-whoop* in less than five minutes. %Aitor 
crossing a ridge and commencing a descent on the opposite sidf, 
however, the red-flyer showed us ‘ quite another pair of shoes,* and a 
pretty fast pair too. I never saw a stag in view go at all like our two- 
legged friend, and in short, after a sharp burst of twelve or fourteen 
minutes, both dogs and men were fairly distanced. ... I think I can 
perceive why the animal always, if possible, takes a down-hill course 
when pursued. The hare, which, like the kangaroo, has veiy long liand 
legs, prefers running up hill, but she makes good use else of her fore legs. 
At full speed, as I have said, the kangaroo*s fore feet never touch 
the ground; and therefore in going down-hill ho has more time to 
gather up his hind limbs to repeat his tremendous spring than ho 
could have in facing an ascent.** 

Wild and innocent, however, as the kangaroo looks, to bring him to 
bay is only half-way towards conquering him. He may take to a 
water-hole, and standing therein and seizing the dogs as they approach 
him, thrust them under water, holding this one at the bottom with his 
hinder feet, and this by the nape of the neck with his hand-like fore- 
paws, till death by drowning thins the pack very considerably. Should 
the hunter bring the kangaroo to bay on land, the animal will fight 
desperately for his life. Each of his hind legs is furnished with a 
claw as formidable as a boar’s tusk, and woe betide the flog that comes 
within range of a limge of either of them; or, worse still, if the 
kangaroo should catch his assailant in his fore-arms, there he will hold 
him till he is flayed from chest to tail. Even man may not attack the 
kangaroo with impunity, as the foUo'wing incident, extracted from the 
Sporting Eeviow, will show. The narrator had commenced the attack 
with, his dogs, one of which had been seized and treated in the 
unceremonious fashion above noticed. 
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“ Exasperated by the irreparable loss of my poor dog, I hastened to 
its revenge, nothing doubting that with one fell sweep of my formid- 
able club my enemy would be prostrate at my feet. Alas ! decay and the 
still more remorseless white ants frustrated my murderous intentions, 
and all but left me a victim to my strange and active foe. No sooner 
had the heavy blow I aimed descended on his head, than my weapon 
shivered into a thousand pieces (the heart of it had been eaten out by 
the white ants — a customaiy practice with these interesting insects), 
and I found myself in the giant embrace of my antagonist, who was 
hug^fng me with rather too warm a demonstration of fnendship, and 
ripping at mo in a way by no means pleasant. My only remaining 
dog, too, now thoroughly exhausted by w'ounds and loss of blood, and 
apparently quite satisfied of her master's superiority, remained a mute 
and motionless spectator of the new and unequal contest. 

‘‘Notwithstanding my utmost efforts to release myself from the 
grasp of the brute, they were unavailing, and I found my strength 
grfdually diminishing ; while, at the same time, my sight was obscured 
by the blood which now flowed freely from a deep wound, extending 
from the back part of my head over the ■whole length of my face. 
I was, in fact, becoming an easy prey to the kangaroo, who continued 
to insert with renewed vigour his talons into my breast, luckily, how- 
ever, protected by a loose, coarse canvas frock, which in colonial plirasc 
is called a ‘jumper,' and but for which I must inevitably have shared 
the fate of poor Trip. As it was, I had almost given myself up for 
lost; my head was pressed with surpassing strength beneath my 
adversary’s breast, and a faintness was gradually stealing over me, when 
I heard a long and heart-stiiTing shout. Was I to bo saved ? The 
thought ^ave me new life ; with increased power I grappled and 
succeeded in casting from mo my determined foe, and seeing a tree 
close at hand, I made a desperate leap to procure its shelter and 
protection. I reached and cAin^ to it for support ; when I heard the 
sharp report of a rifle, and the bark about three inches above my head 
was penetrated with a balL Another shot followed with a more sure 
aim, and the exasperated animal — now once more within reach of 
me — rolled heavily on its side. On the parties nearing, I found them 
to be my brother and a friend, who had at first mistaken mo for the 
kangaroo, and had very nearly consummated what had been so 
strangely begun. You nfky imagine that the little beauty I over 
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possessed is not much improved by the wound on my face^ which still 
remains and ever wilL 1 am now an older hand at kangaroo«huntmg, 
and never venture to attack so formidable on antagonist with an ant- 
eaten club; my days also have grown too wary to rush heedlessly 
within reach of his deadly rips. We have killed many since, but rarely 
so fine a one as that which first tried our mettle on the plains of 
New Holland.” 



lUHOAROO BPOOa. 



SKELETON Of THE OUlAllE» 


THE GIEAFFE. 

ITS STRUCTURE. 

Till within tho last contuiy, the very existence of this magnihcent 
animal was doubted by Europeans — at least, it was no more believed 
in than the unicorn. Who can wonder at tho incredibility of the 
people? I have seen an animal, said the traveller, with the skin 
of a leopard, the head of a deer, a neck graceful as the swan’s ; so 
tall, that three tall men standing on each other’s shoulders, the top- 
most one could scarcely reach its forehead ; and so timid and gentle, 
that the fterest puppy by its bark could compel the enormous 
creature to its utmost speed, which excels that of tho hare or 
greyhoimd ! ^ 

This was all^tho traveller knew* of the giraffe, and ho told it, and 
when folks heard or read, they winked, wagged their heads, as 
do knowing people while exercising their leading &culty, and flatly 
refused to be ‘‘gulled” by any such “traveller’s tale.” Suppose, 
however, the traveller had known as much about the giraffe as 
know, and related it? Suppose, in addition to the particulars re- 
‘tpecting the animal’s shape^and size, the traveller hod told out 
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great grandfathers that the tongue of the gii’affe was such a wonder* 
ful instrument that, protruded a foot from the mouth, it jvas used 
as a grasper, a feeler, and an organ of taste ; that the giraffe's tongue 
was what in many respects the elephant’s proboscis is to that 
ponderous animal? That the giraffe’s nostrils, oblique and narrow, 
were defended even to their margins by a chevarix de friae of strong 
hairs, and surrounded by muscular fibres, by which they can bo 
hermetically sealed, effectually preventing the entrance of the fine 
sand which the suffocating storms of the desert raise in such clouds, 
that man, with all the appliances suggested by his inventionf^ must 
flee from or die? That the giraffe’s beautiful eyes, lustrous aiti 
prominent, were so situated that he could, without moving his head, 
sweep the whole circle of the horizon, on all sides, behind, before, 
every way, so that for any enemy to approach unawares was im- 
possible ? I much question, if the traveller had related these wonders 
to our great grandfather, — who was a stout-headed man and not to 
bo trifled with, — ^whether he would not have found himself behiibd a 
bedlam-grating in a very short time. 

Besides these mentioned, the giraffe possesses other features equally 
peculiar. The first impression one receives on viewing the animal 
is, that its fore legs are considerably longer than its hinder ones. 
This, however, is illusory. The walk of the giraffe is not majestic, 
the neck stretched in a line with its back giving it an awkward appear- 
ance. When, however, the animal commences to run, all symptoms 
of awkwardness vanish, though its progression is somewhat peculiar. 
The hind legs are lifted alternately with the fore, and are carried 
outside of and far beyond them ; while the long black tail, tufted at 
the end like a buffalo’s, is curled above the back, and ^oves pen 
dulum fashion exactly as the neck moves, giving the creature the 
appearance of a curious and nicely adjusted piece of machinery. 
They congregate in herds of from jbweive to twenty, though at times 
as many as thirty and even forty have been seen in one company. 
These herds are supposed to be distinct families, and embrace young 
fawns of fiom six to nine feet in height, full-grown bucks, eighteen 
feet from fore-hoof to forehead (mark this height on a wall, and look 
up at it !); and females, the tallest of whom is three feet shorter than 
her lord while her limbs are even more lithe and delicate than his. 
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More than twenty 
years ago, four giraffes 
were snared in the wil-^s 
of Abyssinia, and the ani- 
mal regarded as fabulous, 
’became a common-place six- 
penny show. A dog i% a 
dog, and a giraffe a guaffe ; veiy different, however, from the captive 
animal of our Zoological Gardens, wearily traversing the limits of its 
inclosure, humbly arching its proud neck as if in acknowledgment 
of the admiration it excites, and looking down on its admirers with 
its great sad eyes, very different in appearance must be the noble 
creature, roaming with it» fellows through the endless forests of 
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cameeldom trees and acacias^ whose taU|^^^;reen crowns are cropped 
by the ndghly giraffe^ as the ox crops grass off the earthi or reclining 
or disporting with ease and grace peculiar to liberiyi among the 
dense and fuU-blossomed mimosa groves. 

It might be supposed, that animals of such tremendous bulk — 
their heads in some cases literally topping the trees — would be 
easily discovered by the hunter. That this is not so, however, is 
the testimony of every sportsman who has pursued the colossal game. 
Andersson says, “Even the practised eyes of my native followers 
would often deceive them ; they would persist that they saw gtraffe, 
pointing at objects which turned out to be nothing but decayed an^ 
bleached trunks of trees ; and would not be persuaded that herds of 
the animal plainly seen through my glass, were anything but sticks 
of dead timber.” And Gumming, who, considering the scores of giraffe- 
herds he claims to have had dealings with, certainly should know the 
animal by sight as well as any man, says : “ In the case of the giraffe, 
which is invariably met with among venerable forests, whore #in- 
numcrable blasted and weather-beaten trunks and stems occur, I 
have repeatedly been in doubt as to the i^resence of a troop of 
them, until I had recourse to my glass; and on referring the case 
to my savage attendants, I have known even their optics to fail, 
at one time mistaking these dilapidated trunks for camelopards, and 
again, confounding real camelopards with these aged veterans of 
the forests.'^ 

Hunters make mention of the ffesh of the giraffe being highly 
scented with the perfume of the mokaala and other flowering shrubs 
on which the animal feeds ; but ^Ir. Gumming records a fact hitherto 
unobserved, viz., that the living creatures emit a flragrajit odour. 
“K'o pen or words can convey to a sportsman what it is to ride 
in the midst of a troop of gigantic giraffes. They emit a powerful 
perfume, which in the chase comes) hot to the. face, reminding one 
of the smell of a hive of heather honey in September.” 

Gonceming the gentle and confiding disposition of the giraffe, 
Migor Gordon relates a remarkable instanca Having brought down 
one of them with a musket-ball, the Major approached, and stroked 
the animal’s forehead, and otherwise caressed it, when so far from 
exhibiting resentment or anger, the poor brute gently closed its eyes 
as though grateful for the caress. When, however, its throat was 
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cut, pieparatory to taking off the skin, the giraffe, while straggling 
in the las| agonies, struck the ground convulsively with its feet with 
immense force, as it looked teproachfiilly on its assailant with its 
fine eyes fast glaang with the film of deatL 
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Sir William HarbiS; while traversing the Baqnaiiia country in quest 
of game, encountered a large herd of giraffes, and thus describes his 
sport with them : — After the many mischances, how slu|Jl I describe 
the sensations I experienced as, on a cool November evening, after 
rapidly following some fresh traces in profound silence for several 
miles, I at length counted from tte l^ack of my mos^ trusty steed, no 
fewer than thirty-two giraffes of various sizes, industriously stretching 
their peacock-necks to crop the tiny leaves that fluttered above their 
head in a floweiiug mimosa grove which beautifled the so^nery. My 
heart leapt within me, and my blood coursed like quicksilver through 
my veins^ for with a firm wooded plain before me, 1 knew they were 
mine ; but although they stood within a hundred yards of me, having 
previously resolved to try the boarding system, I reserved my Are. 
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<< Notwithfitanding that 1 iiaa taken the field expreedy to look finr 
giraffe#, and had taken four mooShited Hottentots in my train, all 
excepting Ket had, as nsnal, slipped off Tmpewmved in pnwnit of 
a troop of koodoos. Our stealthy approach was soon opposed hy 
on ill-tempered rhinoceros, which, with her old-fashioned looking cal( 
stood directly in the path, the twinkling of her bright little eyes, 
accompanied by a restless rolling of the body, giving earnest of her 
mischievous intentions. I directed Piet to salute her with a broad- 
side, at the same time spurring my horse. At the report of the gun, 
“nd^udden clattering of hoofs, away bounded the herd in grotesque 
confusion, clearing the ground by a succession of firog-like leaps, and 
leaving me far in their rear. Twice were their towering forms 
concealed from view by a pack of trees, which we entered almost at 
the same instant; and twice on emerging from the labyrinth did I 
perceive them tilting over an eminence far in advance, their sloping 
backs reddening in the sunshine, as with giant port they topped the 
ri(!lges in right gallant style. A white turban that I wore round my 
hunting-cap, being dragged off by a projecting bough, was instantly 
charged and trampled under foot by three rhinoceroses; and long 
afterwards, looking over my shoulder, I could perceive the ungainly 
brutes in the rear, fagging themselves to overtake me. In the course 
of five minutes, the fugitives arrived at a small river, the treacherous 
sands of which receiving their spider-legs, their flight was greatly 
retarded, and by the time they had floundered to the opposite side, 
and scrambled to the top of the bank, I could perceive that their race 
was run. Patting the steaming neck of my good steed, I urged him 
again to his utmost, and instantly found myself by the side of the 
herd. Tke lordly chief being readily distinguishable from the rest by 
his dark chestnut robe and superior stature, I applied tlie muzzle of 
my rifle behind his dappled shoulder wi^ my right hand, and drew 
both triggers f but he still contiifaed to shuffle along, and being afraid 
of losing him should I dismount, among the extensive mimosa groves 
with^which the landscape was now obscured, I sat in my saddle loading 
and firing behind the elbow, and then placing myself across his path 
to obstruct his progress. Mute, dignified, and majestic, stood the 
unfortunate victim, occasionally stooping his elastic neck towards his 
persecutor, the tears trickling from the lashes of his dark humid eye, as 
broadside after broadside was poured into his brawny front. Presently 
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ft oonvulsiTe ahiyexing seized his limbs, bis coat stood on end, bis lofty 
£rame began to totter, and at tbe seventeenth discharge of tbe^deadly 
grooved boroj like a fEdling minaret be bowed his graceful bead, and 
was presently prostrate in tbe dust Never shall I forget tbe intoxi- 
»ting excitement of that moment ! At last^ then, tbe summit of my 
ambition was actually attained, and tbe towering giraffe laid low. 
Tossing my turbanless cap in tbe air, alone in tbe wild wood, I 
buirabed with bursting exultation, and unsaddling my steed, sank 
exhausted with delight beside tbe noble prize that I bad won. 

« While I leisurely contemplated tbe massive form before me^ 
seeming as though it bad been cast in a mould of brass and wrapped 
in a bide an inch and a half in thickness, it was no longer a matter of 
astonishment that a bullet discharged from a distance of eighty or 
ninety yards should have been attended with little effect upon such 
amazing strength. Two hours were passed in completing a drawing, 
and Piet not making his appearance, I cut off the ample tail, which 
exceeded five feet in length, and was measureless the most estimable 
trophy I had ever gained.” 

Without doubt, the expression bestowed on the hunter by a mortally 
stricken giraffe must be of potent quality. Strong-hearted men, 
without any remark beyond the fat or lean condition of their game, 
tell of their victories over the tenderest of the doer tribe — including 
the unoffending oryx, and sambur, and the gentle eland ; but when 
they come to giraffe hunting, at all events to giraffe slaying, then is 
the time for solemn and pathetic language. You might almost fancy 
the lips of their steel pens trembling with emotion as the inky and 
sorrowful facts flow from them. Why even Mr. Gumming, on whom, 
as a rul^ sentiment or anything approaching it sits about ai^ easily as 
a dove on the back of a porcupine — ^who (as the good reader will 
recollect), having smashed |n elephant’s shoulder, was at the pains 
to brew a little coffee, and lie doWn and sip it whife he eiqoyed 
the pretty sight — ^the coffee doubtless assimilating with the crushed 
limb in the mind of the sportsman, as does wine with walnuts in 
the minds of ordinary mortals-—even he, the redoubtable Boualeyn, 
Gordon Gumming, found it hard to slaughter the gentle and beau- 
tiful giant without a pang of remorse. Speaking of his flrst giraffe, 
he says: a short lime 1 brought her to a stand in the dry 

bed of a watercourse, where I flred at ^^teen yards, aiming where 
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1 thought the heart lay, upon which she again made oft Having 
loaded,^ I followed, and had very nearly lost her j she had turned 
abruptly to the left;, and was fax out of sight among the trees. Once 
more I brought her to a stand, and dismounted from my horse. There 
we stood together, alone in the wild wood ; I gazed in wonder at her 
extreme beauty, while her soft, dark eye, with its silky Mnge, looked 
down imploringly at me, and I really felt a pang of sorrow in this 
moment of triumph, for the blood I was shedding. Pointing my rifle 
towards the skies, I sent a buUet through her neck. On receiving 
it, reared high on her hind legs and fell backunrds with a heavy 
icrash, making the earth shako around her. ... 1 had little time t€ 
contemplate the prize I had won. Night was fast setting in, and it 
was very questionable if I should succeed in regaining my wagons ; 
so having cut off the tail of the giraffe, wliich was adorned with $ 
bushy tuft of flowing black hair, I took ^ one last fond look ' (vtdt 
popular song) and rode hard for the spoor of the wagons, which 1 
Sj^rceedcd in reaching after dark.” 
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STRUCTUEE OF THE HOESK 

A GLANCB at the skeleton of the horse will at once serve to convince 
ns that the animal is formed at the same time for strength, for speed, 
and for ease of motion ; obviously, he was formed to be an assistant 
to man, and to that end every other consideration has been sacrifice(T. 
Observe the marvellous structure of his foot All the toes appear to 
have been solidified into one bony mass, which being encased in 
a single dense and homy hoof, is not only strong enough to support 
the weight of the quadruped, and to sustain the shock produced by its 
most active and vigorous leaps, but becomes abundantly efficient to 
carry additional burdens, or to draw heavy loads in the service of 
mankind. 

The action of a horse’s legs is so little understood, that ift may be 
worth while to venture a brief explanation. Suppose the horse to be 
standing on its four legs, and that it commences to walk by putting 
forward its left hinddeg. This haviiig '^en advanced aod placed on 
the ground, the fight fore-leg is next raised and advanced, then the 
right hind-leg, and lastly the left fore-leg follows, and the step is 
completed, and during the series, the centre of gravity of the animal 
passes over a corresponding space. 

It is a common error, that in walking the horse moves both the legs 
on the same side, nor is it surprising that such a mistake should occur. 
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Afl above observed, ^the 10 bind-leg moves first, the rigU fore-leg 
second, the rigU hind-leg third, and the left fore-leg fofirth; so that in 
passing a horse the two legs appear to move together on the same side 
—an optical delusion, arising from the continuity of the series of 
movements. In trotting, the horse moves his legs diagonally, there 
existing a momentary interval when all the legs are raised above the 
ground at one time. In trotting, each leg moves rather more frequently 
in the same period of time than in walking. The velocity, however, 
acquired by moving the legs in pairs, instead of consecutively, depends 
on tj^e circumstance that in trotting each leg rests on the ground a 
'diort time, and swings during a comparatively long time ; whilst in 
walking, each leg swings during a short period, and rests during a long 
one. In walking, the body of the animal oscillates laterally; whereas 
in trotting it oscillates vertically: but in each of these kinds of 
movement there appears to bo a slight motion of the trunk of the 
animal both laterally and vertically. 

jTn galloping, the horse adopts three different methods of using its 
organs of locomotion. The easiest of all, and that called into action 
by weak and indolent riders, is the canter^ or gallop oi four heats. 
In accomplishing this, the horse allows his four legs to reach the 
ground in succession — the left hind-foot first, then the right hind-foot, 
then the left fore, and lastly the right fore-foot. Next in order is the 
gallop of three beats, the horse beginning to gallop on the right and 
left hind-leg, reaching the ground first ; the right hind-leg and the 
left foredeg next follow, and the right fore-leg last. When the horse 
is put to his highest or racing speed, he moves his legs in the same 
order as when trotting, viz., the left hind and right fore feet reach the 
ground simultaneously, then the right hind and left fore feet. In 
leaping, Ihe horse raises the fore-legs from the ground, and projects th*5 
body upward and forward by the hind-legs alone ; and considering that 
the muscles are acting at ^ great mcclv^cal disadvantage, and that 
the beast hcS a weight of two o? three hundred pounds bestriding him, 
none of the horse’s actions so wonderfully demonstrate his immense 
strength and perfection of form. 

Southall, who has given the relative proportions of the several parts 
of the skeleton of the celebrated racer Eclipse, together with the angles 
of inclinature and range of motion belonging to the legs, calculates 
that the horse in question when galloping at liberty, passed over 
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twenty-five feet at each step ; these strides were taken two and a half 
times each second, being at the rate of about four miles in six^xninutes 
and two seconds, on forty miles in an hour and twenty minutes. 

Looking at the fore limbs of the skeleton, we see that the blade- 
bone recedes from the prominent shoulder-joint> falling back obliquely; 
its upper apex uniting with the spinous processes of the anterior dorsal 
vertebrae to form the withers ; the shoulder-bone retreats, forming an 
angle at the elbow-joint ; the fore-arm consists of a single bone, and 
is followed by two rows of carpal or wrist-bone (the knees of the horse), 
amounting to seven in number. This is succeeded by thes long 
cannon-bone,” with two slender splint-bones attached posteriorly 1R) 
its upper part. To this succeeds the three phalangal bones — ^first, the 
upper pastem-bone ; secondly, the lower pastem-bone or coronet ; 
and thirdly, the ''coffin” bone. There are beside, a pair of small 
sesamoid bones, beyond the fetlock joint, and a little bone called the 
shuttle-bone ” behind and partially between the coronet and coffin- 
bone. With the pastern bones at the fetlock-joint the cannon-b^ne 
again makes an angle. The coffin-bone is inclosed in the hoof, 
which consists of thick, firm horn, having a certain degree of expan- 
sibility ; and underneath, forming a sort of sole, is a part called the 
"frog,” which is a cushion of elastic semi-cartilaginous substance 
covered with an arrow-headed elevation of the same homy substance as 
the hoof At each step, the " frog ” yields beneath the superincumbent 
pressure, and swelling out laterally expands the heels of the hoof 

Thus, from the angles which the bones of the limbs make with each 
other at the joints, the force of every shock, as the animal trots or 
gallops, is greatly broken ; and this not only results from the obliquity 
bi the bones in question, but particularly from the yielding^spring of 
the pastern, its elasticity being provided for by a ligament whicl 
passes down the back of the cannon-bone and along the pastern to the 
coffin-bone. Nor should thd utility qf the curious little plastic " frog ” 
be overlooked, contributing, as it does, largely to the animal’s easy 
progression. 

In the male, the withers are higher than in the female, and the 
neck thicker and more arched. The height of a horse at the shoulders 
is equal to his length from the chest to the buttock ; so that, shorn of 
the head, neck and tail, the body and limbs might be drawn within the 
four lines of a square, the extremities ol the carcase touching each 
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line. The horse has canine teeth in both jaws ; but in the mare these 
* teeth are either wanting or very imperfectly developed. When the 
dentition of the horse is complete, he has forty teeth in all — twelve 
incisors, four canines, and twenty-four molars. When the ftT^iTTm.1 is 
young the incisors have broad edges channelled out into a cavity, 
which in time becomes obliterated. The molars have a square crown 
sharply edged with enamel in a crescent form. 

A writer thoroughly acquainted with the subject says ; “ The honest 
mouth*’ (that has not been tampered with by a rogue horse-dealer), if 
a thiee-year-old horse, should be thus formed : the*cential incisors, Or 
shippers, are palpably larger than the others, and have the marks on their 
upper surface evident and well defined. They will, however, be lower 
than the other teeth. The depression in the next pair of nippers will 
be nearly worn away, and that in the comer nippeis have begun to 
show marks of wear. At three years and a half the second nippers 
will be pushed from their sockets, and their place gradually supplied 
a now pair ; and at four and a half the comer nippers will bo 
undergoing the same process.” 
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HABITAT OF THE 
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A FREE-LIMBED giant from Patagonia, 
placed by the side of a puny, ema- 
ciated toiler in a Manchester factory, 
would hardly present a more striking 
contrast than a modern cab-horse by the side of a sho€losa and 
ragged steed fresh from the Pampas, or the prairie wilds of America. 
Compare the former poor ^straddle-legged, round-nosed, sheep-eyed 
animal, with the picture of a hofso, so magnificently and truth- 
fully painted in fhe Book of Job ; "He paweth in the valley, and 
rejoiceth in his strength : he goeth on to meet the armed men, , He 
mocketh at fear, and is not afl&ighted ; neither tumeth he back J&om 
the sword. The quiver ratUeth against him, the glittering spear and 
the shield. He saith among the trumpets, Ha, ha; and he smelleth 
the battle afer ofi^ the thimder of the captains, and the shouting.” 
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At the period the above passage was written, and centuries before 
The horse existed throughout the world, or at least in such parts 
of it capable of producing him food, as is proved by the fossil remains 
discovered in fresh-water deposits, in superficial gravels, in sands an<i 
clays, and ossiferous caverns, in Europe, Asia, Africa, and in North 
and South America. Various species, too, of the animal must have 
existed then as in these days. Continental Europe produces full- 
grown fossil bones of the horse, but of such size that the living animal 
could have been no larger than the zebra ; deep dug from the earth 
in th(^ British Isles are horse-bones, showing their owners to have 
eq^ialled in size our modem dray-horse ; while India produces fossil 
remains of the genus Equus, exactly resembling the light-built, long- 
limbed Arab breed of modem times. 

Although horses are discovered in various parts of the world, roving 
at wiU, and free as the birds in the air, naturalists pretty generally 
agree that there are no genuine wild horses in existence, and that those 
so l^own, are merely the descendants of domesticated breeds that have 
either made their escape from slavery, or been liberated and loft to 
their fate in times of dearth. Writing on this subject, Mr. Bell says : 

The early history of the horse is involved in much obscurity. It is 
indeed only in sacred writings that we have any probable trace of its 
original subjugation, or even a hint as to what nation the world is 
indebted to for so valuable a boon. Its natural history is no less 
doubtful ; for there is every reason to believe that it has long ceased to 
exist in a state of nature, and that, like some other domestic animals, 
not a single indication remains by wliich we can judge of the form, 
the colour, or the habits by which it was characterized before it 
became servant to man, or how far it may have differed from present 
domesticafed races.” Against this may be set the argument of a far- 
seeing writer (Mr. Martin), who says, “ Though wo admit the difficulty 
of tracing our domestic anima]|;, or rather quadrupeds, to their precise 
source, there Is not one that has not truly wild congeners of the 
closest af&nily, unless indeed the camel, and the horse of the restricted 
genus Equus^ are to be regarded as exceptions. This fact being 
incontestable, we oughts before the horse be considered an exception 
to the rule, to be sure that none of the wild breeds are so in the true 
sense of the word, instead of tedsing it for granted. Is it because the 
wild horses so nearly resemble the domestic breeds, that a reluctance 
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to admit tlieir claims is entertained ) Surely we do not expect to find 
wild horses anytliing hut hors^ ; and though long domestication, 
climate, and the care of the breeder, may have impressed their signs 
on the unreclaimed race, still, in the main essentials, in those features 
which recommended the animal at first to man, and in those eharactei^ 
which distinguish the horse from the ass, the true wild horse must bo 
identical with the domestic.” 

That so noble and invaluable a creature as the horse should be 
associated with mythological lore, and the superstitious rites and 
ceremonies pertaining to remote ages, is by no means smprising. 
Horses were anciently sacrificed to the sun in different nations, tlmir 
swiftness being supposed to render them an appropriate offering to that 
luminary. In the religious processions of the sun-worshippers — fore- 
most among whom' stood the ancient Persians — ^horses were largely 
employed. According to Herodotus, the Scythians sacrificed horses 
as well as human beings to the god of war. The animal was first 
strangled by the priest, then flayed and cut up ; the flesh being bipiled 
on a fire made of the bones. When a Scythian king died, the body was 
embalmed and laid upon a bed, surrounded by spears, in a great grave. 
One of his wives, a groom, a cupbearer, a waiter, a messenger, and 
several horses, were slain and laid in the same grave, together witli 
various vessels of precious metal. The mouth of the pit was then 
covered, and a high tumulus erected over it This, however, did not 
terminate the funeral rites. After mourning a year, his dead majesty’s 
faithful subjects select such servants as they judge most useful, out of 
the rest of the king’s household, which consists only of native Scythians, 
for the king is never served by men bought with money. These officers, 
fifty in number, they strangle, and with them fifty beautiful horses. 
After they have eviscerated the bodies, they fill them with straw, and 
sow them up. They then lay two planks of a semicircular form upon 
four pieces of timber (posts), placed at p- convenient distance, and when 
they have erects a sufficient number of these frames, they set the 
horses upon them ; first spitting them with a strong polo through the 
body to the neck ; one semicircle supports the shoulders or chest of the 
horsey the other his flank, and the legs are suspended in the air. After 
this, they bridle the horses, and hanging the reins at full length upon 
posts erected for the purpose, mount one of the fifty young men they 
have strangled upon each horse, fixing h^m in his seat by spitting th< 
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i»i/dy up the spine with a straight stick, which is received in a socket 
in the beam that spits the horse. Then they place these horsemen 
round the tumulus and depart” Awfully grand must have been the 
spectacle of these silent and ghastly sentinels guarding the dead 
monarch ! 

So it is throughout ancient history, sacred and profane, and hundred'* 
of instances might h% quoted showing the omnipresence of the animal, 
and how that he always shared in the adversities and triumphs, and in 
the occupations and amusements, of man. Colonel H. Smith states, 
that iif the most ancient legislation of India, dating hack to a period 
ndfexly coeval with Moses, the sacrifice of the horse to one of their 
deities was ei\joined with awful solemnities, and that it was only next 
in importance to the immolation of a human being. It is recorded of 
the Emperor C. Caligula that, possessing a steed of wondrous beauty 
and speed, he created him a consul and a high priest, clothed him in 
gorgeous trappings worked with pearls, and housed him in a stable, 
the ^oor and walls of which were of polished marble. Which, by 
the bye, the honoured quadruped must have found decidedly cold 
and uncomfortable, and not for a moment to be compared with the 
humble but cosy stable enjoyed by the poor greengrocer^s cob of 
modem times. 

Even to the present day there exists amongst savage tribes a dis- 
position to regard the horse with superstitious awe. Bruce relates that 
whilst journeying through Abyssinia, a potentate named Basil having 
assembled the Galla tribe, said to the great traveller, “ITow, before 
all these men, ask me anything you have at heart, and be it what it 
may, they know I cannot deny it you,” The one great thing the 
Abyssiniai^, traveller desired was to be shown the source of the river 
Kile, and this desire ho expressed to EasiL Taking him to the door 
of the tent, the chief showed Bruce a splendid grey horse. '‘Take 
this horse,” segd he, "as a p^fesent from me ; but do not mount it 
yourself Drive it before you saddled and bridled efis it is. You are 
now a Galla. A curse upon them and their children, their com, their 
grass and their cattle, if ever they lift their hand against you or yours, 
or do not defend you to the utmost if attacked by others, Ko man of 
Maitsha will touch you when he sees that horse,” — ^and Fasil spoke 
truly. With the wondrous grey horse before him, his course was as 
clear and safe as th gh accompanied by ten thousand javelin men. 
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In no countay in the world, as in Arabia, is the horse so highly 
prized — ^the fiscal view included among others. Two hundred4>ounds is 
not an uncommon price for an Arab to give for a horse, and Burckhart 
mentions a case where a sheikh gave four hundred pounds for the half- 
share of a renowned mare. It may be as well to mention that in 
Arabia it is as common a custom to cut^ figuratively, a horse into shares, 
as it is with us as regards mines and other spqpulations. Indeed, a 
mare of high breed is seldom sold without the owner reserving some 
ihare in her. If he sells half, the buyer takes the mare, and is obliged 
to give to the seller the mare’s next filly, or the buyer may ktffep the 
filly and return the mare. If the Arab has sold but one-third of t^e 
mare, the purchaser takes her home ; but must give the seller the 
fillies of two years, or else one of them and the mare. The fiUies ol 
all subsequent years belong to the buyer, as well as all the male colts 
produced on the first or any following year. It thus happens that 
most of the Arab mares are the joint property of two or three persons, 
or even of half a dozen, if the price of the mare be very high. Swne- 
times a mare is sold on the remarkable condition that all the booty 
obtained by the man who rides her, shall be shared between him and 
the seller. 

That awkward dilemmas sometimes arise from this joint interest ic 
a living creature, is illustrated by Lord Hill in his Facts from 
Groeedore;” while, at the same time, it shows that the system oi 
“limited liability” was in practice among the Asiatics before it was 
introduced in English commercial circles. “ In an adjacent island tc 
this, three men were concerned in one horse ; but the poor brute was 
rendered useless, as the unfortunate foot of the supernumerary leg 
remained unshod, none of them being willing to acknowledge its 
dependency, and accordingly it became lama There were many 
intestine rows upon the subject; at length one of the ‘company 
came to the main land and* called o;i a ^magistrate for advice, stating 
that the animal was entirely useless now ; that he had not only kept 
decently his proper hoof at his own expense, but had shod this fourth 
foot twice to boot ; yet the other two proprietors resolutely refused tc 
shoe more than their own foot.” 

The Arab’s love for his horse has become a proverb ; like many 
other “ proverbs,” however, the surface is the best part about it If 
an Arab were known to ill-use his steed, he would henceforth be held 
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,m abhorrence by his friends, not merely on the score of crudty to 
anima ls y but because affection toward the horse was expressly in- 
culcated by Mahomet “Thou shalt be for a man a source of 
happiness and wealth,” spake he ; “thy back shall be a seat of honour, 
and thy belly of riches ; every grain of barley given thee shall purchase 
indulgence for the sinner.” So that whenever an Arab addresses his 
horse as “the core of his heart,” or the “apple of his eye” (which 
expressions, shorn of the spicing peculiar to Oriental phraseology, 
mean about as much as the “phit, phit!” or “hi, hi!” common 
among English horse owners), he has an eye to the “ indulgence for 
l!he sinner ” as well as to his steed's satisfaction. 

However, that the Arab has a peculiar passion for horse-flesh, far 
exceeding that which he feds for the wife of his bosom, hosts of 
Europeans have been witness to. Mr. Monro, in his “Summer's Ramble 
in Syria,” says; “While on a visit to the river Jordan, one of my 
Arab escort, a great ruffian, was mounted on a white mare of great 
betuty. Her large fiery eye gleamed from the edge of an open fore- 
head, and her exquisite little he£Fl was furnished with a pouting lip 
and expanded nostril. Her ribs, thighs, and shoulders were models of 
make, and her step was extremely stately. Having inquired her 
price, I offered the sum, whereupon the dragoon asked one-third 
more. After much debating I acceded, and he immediately stepped 
back in the same proportion as before. This is invariably the practice 
with the Arabs. It has happened to me repeatedly in hiring horses, 
that if the terms have been agreed upon without two days being 
occupied in the treaty, they imagine more might have been obtained, 
fly from the bargain, and demand more. I therefore discontinued my 
attempts#to deal. The Arab said he loved his mare better than his 
own life j that money was of no use to him j but that when mounted 
upon her, he felt as rich as a pasha. Shoes and stockings he had 
none, and t^e net value off his dress and accoutrement might be 
calculated at something under seventeen pence sterling.” 

The true Arab steed is by no means a large animal — ^never indeed 
exceeding fifteen hands, and seldom more tkctn fourteen hands, in 
height. He is ftlim, sinewy, with large and open nostrils, short 
square forehead, arched neck, and with so delicate a skin that the 
veins beneath are as apparent as the lines on the map. The ko hl An a 
is the choicest of Arab horses, and is descended, according to the 
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Aiabfl, direct from the &youiite mares of the prophets ; and if the said , 
legend only be tm^ the existing kohl&ni have reason to be proud of 
their ancestry. Mahomet — so the story runs — was once engaged in 
battle for three days, during which time his warriors never dismounted, 
nor did their mares eat or drink. At last^ on the third day, they 
came to a river, and the prophet ordered that the animals should bo 
unbridled and turned loose. Mad with thirst, the whole ten thousand 
rushed headlong to the river, and just as they were on the brink the 
prophet’s bugle sounded their recall Ten thousand mares heard the 
call, but five only obeyed itj and leaving the water unt&ted, 
returned to their standard. Then the prophet blessed these mare^ 
and adorned their eyelids with kohl, after the manner of the women 
in the East, hence they were called kohl&ni, which means blackened. 
They were ridden from that time forth by the prophet himself and his 
companions — ^Ali, Omar, Abubeka, and Hassan, and from them are 
descended aU the noble steeds of Arabia. 

A new-born Arabian horse experiences exactly the same treatment 
at the hands of its owner, as does a puppy dog of a valuable sort 
in England. It is kept in the house or tent, is fed by his master or 
mistress, or the children, on camel’s milk — is christened, and should it 
stray fix)m home knows its name, and replying with a neigh when 
called, comes trotting back to partake of the meal upon the board — a 
hunch of bread, a few dates, and a drink of water. May be the 
children will venture to scramble to his back, and he will allow them 
to ride or not just according to the sort of Mends they happen to be ; 
but his real work — the day when the ominous saddle is brought home 
— does not occur till he has completed his second year. Once broke 
to the saddle, it is seldom off the creature’s back. Summer and winter, 
it spends the hours of daylight in the open air, either journeying or 
picketed to a tent-pin, and at night it is called into the tent, and lies 
down with its master and his family, neither feared nor fearing. 

The feats of speed and endurance these intensely domesticated 
will perform, is wonderful Eifty miles, without a moment’s 
halt^ is by no means an uncommon journey for an Arab horse, of the 
true breed, to perform; indeed, Colonel Smith relates that a Mr. 
Frazer rode from Shirauz to Teherann, a distance of five hundred 
and twenty-two miles, rested, went back in five days, remained nine 
days at Shirauz, and returned again to Teherann in seven days. 
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According to the desert code of morals, horse-stealing is looked 
upon as^an honourable proceeding, if the sufferer be a stranger or a Triart 
of another tribe. To rob a hostile tribe is considered a laudable 
achievement, and the thief is honoured by his comrades according to 
the skill and daring employed during the pilfer, rather than to the 
amount of booty acquired. One of the best stories of Arab horse- 
stealing is as follows : — 

A Bedouin, named Jabal, possessed a mare of great celebrity. 
Hassad Pasha, then Governor of Damascus, wished to buy the animal, 
and repeatedly made the owner the most liberal offers, which Jabal 
steadily refused. Tlie pasha then had recourse to threats, but with no 
better success. At length one Gafer, a Bedouin of another tribe, pre- 
sented himself to the pasha, and asked what would he give to the man 
who should make him master of Jabal’s mare ? will £U bis horse's 
nosebag with gold," replied Hassad. The result of this interview 
having got wind, Jabal became more watchful than ever, and always 
secpred his mare at night with an iron chain, one end of which was 
fastened round her hind fetlock; whilst the other, after passing through 
the tent-cloth, was attached to the picket, driven into the ground 
under the felt that served himseK and his wife for a bed. But one 
midnight Gafer crept into the tent, and insinuating his body between 
Jabal and his wife, he pressed gently now against the one and now 
against the other, so that the sleepers made room for him right and 
left, neither of them doubting that the pressure came from the other. 
This being done, Gafer slit the felt with a sharp knife, drew out the 
picket, loosed the mare, and sprang on her back. Just before starting, ho 
caught up JabaVs lance, and poking him with the butt-end, cried out, 

“ I am Gafer, I have stolen your noble mare, I give you notice in tune." 
This warning was in accordance with the usual practice of the desert 
on such occasions. Poor Jabal, when he hoard the words, rushed out 
of the tent and gave the alarjn ; then mounting his brother's mare 
and accompanJed by some of the tribe, he pursued tjie robber for four 
hours. The brother’s mare was of the same stock as Jabal’s, but was 
not equal to her ; nevertheless, she outstripped those of all the other 
pursuers, and was even on the point of overtaking the robber, when 
Jabal shouted to him, Pinch her right ear, and give her a touch of 
the heel.” Gafer did so, and away went the mare like lightning, 
speedily rendering further pursuit hopeless. The pinch on the ear, 

27 
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and tlie toucli with the heel, were the secret signs by which Jabal 
had been used to urge the mare to her topmost speed. ^ Every' 
Bedouin trains the animal he rides to obey some such signs, to which 
he has recourse only on urgent occasions, and which he makes a dose 
secret, not to be divulged even to his son. JabaFs comrades were 
amazed and indignant si his strange conduct. Oh, thou father of a 
jackass 1 they cried ; ** thou hast helped the thief to rob thee of thy 
jewel'' But he silenced their upbraiding by saying, I would rather 
lose her than sully her reputation. Would you have me suffer it to 
be said among the tribes that another mare had proved fleeter than 
mine ) I have at least this comfort left me, that I can say that she 
never met with her match.” 

On the immense plains that stretch far away on either side of the 
Eiver Don are found groat troops of horses, descendants of those 
animals employed at the siege of Azof in 1699, and, when they had 
eaten up the stocks of provender, and there was no more to be 
had, turned adrift to shift for themselves. One might suppose that 
anunjds, descended of a race who for centuries had depended on 
man for housing, and corn, when suddenly driven into the bleak 
desert would be altogether unequal to self-support, and rapidly 
dwindle and die out ; but Nature, irom whom they had been so long 
estranged, took to them kindly; jaded old troop-horses, and beasts 
of draught, their backs saddle-galled, and their sides rubbed bald by 
the familiar harness, rejoiced at their liberty, and by the time their 
iron shoes — the last remaining token of slavery — ^were worn from 
their hoofs, he must have been a bold man who attempted to mount 
them, or to back them into the shafts of a waggon. 

The Cossacks, who hunt these creatures in the winter time, prizing 
them highly for their mettle and swiftness, distinguish them from the 
really wild horse. The latter they call “tarpan” and the former 
“ muzin.” The tarpons congregate in herds — a thousand strong, sub- 
<livided into smaller gangs, each of which is headed^ by a stallion. 
When about to change their grazing-ground, they proceed in the 
greatest order, each stallion heading his proper line and keeping it in 
ordei*. Young and handsome mole horses are sometimes in much the 
same dwtressing predicament as the “rogue” elephant of Africa, 
shunned by or shunning their fellows, and grazing all alone. As^ 
according to reliable authority, these soUtary ones are invariably the 
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most handsomei it is probable that the jealous old fellows of the 
herd, a^d of being jilted by their shes, keep them at a safe distance* 
Prequent battles take place between wild horses and wolves ; except, 
however, the latter can muster an immense pack, they seldom attack a 
herd, and even then it is by no means certain that the wolves will 
come off victorious. 

The great horse-fields of the world, however, are the North and 
South American prairies. Thousands of herds, each consisting of tens 
of thousands, occupy the plains of both continents, from Patngonia to 
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the south-western prairies of North America. They are chiefly hunted 
for their hid»s, and so cheapfy stte the animals held that threepence 
each is, or was, considered a fair price for them. “’I have still in my 
possesion,” writes Mr. Eobinson, “a contract which I made in Goya 
with an estoucicro for twenty thmsand wild hor^s, to bo taken on his 
estate, at the price of threepence for each horse or mare ! " 

Jf, however, it was left entirely to the hand of man to thin and 
keep down these horse-swarms they would become a plague, and both 
continents would scarce afiPefrd them ambling room ; where, however. 
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one horse falls by the lasso of the Indian or the Giiachos, a hundred^ 
die the horrid death of thirst ; at those periods when drought 
sweeps the land and laps up the pools, leaving nothing but hollows of 
stagnant mire, then the horses, tortured to madness, rush into the 
first marsh they can find, trampling each other to death. Between 
the years 1827 and 1830 occurred the greatest drought that can 
bo remembered. Brooks were dried up, and the whole country 
was converted into one vast plain of dust To own a living well in 
Buenos Ayres at that time, was to own the most precious thing in the 
world. “ I was informed by an eye-witness,^^ says Mr. Darwin, ^that 
the cattle, in thousands, rushed into the Parana, and being exhausted 
by hunger, were unable to crawl up the muddy banks, and so were 
drowned.” 

The mad career of a troop of wild horses impelled by thirst, fire, or 
some oilier cause of panic, is called a ‘‘stampedo.” While in North 
America Mr. Murray witnessed one, and thus describes it: ‘‘About an 
hour after the usual time for securing the horses for the night,%n 
Indistinct sound arose like the muttering of distant thunder ; as it ap- 
proached it became mixed with the howling of all the dogs in the 
encampment, and with the shouts and yells of the Indians ; in coming 
nearer, it rose high above all these accompaniments, and resembled the 
lashing of a heavy suige upon the beach. On and on it rolled towards 
us, and partly from my own hearing, partly from the hurried words and 
actions of the tenants of our lodge,^ I gathered it must be the fierce 
and uncontrollable gallop of tliousands of panic-stricken horses. As 
this living torrent drew near, I spiung to the front of the tent, seized 
my favourite riding mare, and, in addition to the hobbles which con- 
fined her, twisted the long lariett round her fore-legs ; the*, led her 
immediately in front of the fire, hoping that the excited and mad- 
dened flood of horses would divide and pass on each side of it. As 
the galloping mass drew*near our hon^cs %ogan to snort, prick up their 
ears, and then to tt^emble ; and when it burst upon us they became 
completely ungovernable with terror. All broke loose and jqmed 
their affrighted companions, except my mare, which struggled with the 
fury of a wild beast; and I only retained her by using all my 
strength, and at last throwing her on her side. On went the troop, 
trampling in their headlong speed over skins, dried meats, &o., and 
overthrowing the tents. They were soon‘s lost in the darkness of the 
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night and in the wilds of the prairie, and nothing more was heard of 
them save the distant yelping of the curs who continued theic 
ineffectual pursuit.” 

The “lasso,” a simple noosed cord, is the only weapon used by the 
Indians in their horse-hunts. Armed with this potent implement, 
and mounted on their savage steeds, as naked as themselves, the 
Indians give chase to the flying herds, yelling as only Indians can yell, 
and handling the lissom lasso ready for a “ cast ” as soon as they come 
up to the wild horses, as, after a run of a score of miles or so, they 
invallably do; for — and it is a curious fact — ^tho trained horse, bearing 
ifis trainer on his back, possesses greater fleetness and endurance than 
the wild fellow, unbacked and unburthened as he is. The Indian 
singles out a horse from the flying herd, and, whir ! flies the un- 
erring cord, the noose making a necklace for the stricken creature, 
who, so suddenly checked in his thundering career, stands still as a 
marble horse, while the lasso — its owner having halted his horse the 
metnent the cord was cast — is strained like a thick wire of iron. The 
skill of both Guachos and Indians in using the lasso is extraordinary. 
Their faith in it, too, is unbounded. During the war of independence, 
eight or ten Guachos who had never seen a piece of artillery, till one 
was fired at them in the sheets of Buenos Ayres, fearlessly galloped 
up to it, placed their lassos over the carriage of the cannon, and fairly 
overturned it. 

From being constantly on horseback, the Indians can scarcely walk ; 
i rom their infancy they are accustomed to it, and among them baby 
“begins to ride” at much about the same period of its existence 
tiS amongst us the little thing begins to find what feet were given 
liim for. ^ The Indians of the prairies and pampas, whoso forefathers 
lied in horror and dismay from the double-headed centaurs, whose 
aims were thunder and lightning, are now literally incorporated with 
tl*o brave begst. In conseqtfenoe of this constant horse-riding, both 
Indians and Guachos present a by no means commanding appearance 
wlxen on terra firma; their legs are weak and bowed, as may be seen 
with our old-fashioned postilions ; the majesty of bearing which 
marks their upper portion making the deformity more conspicuous. 
If there is a portion of his carcase the Guacho despises, it is his legs. 

As riders, the Guachos are inferior to the Indians — a fact the 
former are not slow to coflfess ; not but that the Quacho is able to 
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keep his seat as well as his natural enemy the Indian. Mr. Darwin 
records the case of a Guacho who bet that he would throw hjp horse 
down twenty times, and alight on his feet nineteen times out of the 
twenty. “ I recollect seeing a Guacho,” he says, ** riding a very 
stubborn horse, who three times reared so excessively high as to fall 
backward with great violence. The man judged with uncommon 
coolness the proper moment of slipping off, not an instant before or 
after the right time. Directly the horse rose, the man jumped on his 
back, and at last away they started at a gallop. The Guacho never 
appears to exercise any amount of physical force. I was onft' day 
watching a good rider, as we were galloping along at a rapid pace, anfl 
thought to myself, surely if the horse starts, you appear so careless on 
your seat, you must fall At this moment, an ostrich sprang from its 
nest, right beneath the horse’s nose. The young colt bounded on one 
side like a stag ; but as for the man, all that could be said was that 
ho started and took fright as part of the horse.” 

The same authority gives an instance of the wonderful commwid 
the Guacho has over his steed. A cattle-owner was riding home 
at night, when he was overtaken by two horsemen, who, on being 
challenged, drew their swords and attacked him. Being mounted on 
a good horse, he shot away from them, and they came thundering 
behind in full pursuit. He allowed them to approach within a few 
yards of him, and then he suddenly brought his horse to a dead check. 
The pursuers were obliged to shoot ahead. Dashing after them, the 
pursued became the pursuer, and buried his knife in the back of one 
robber and severely wounded the other. 

When the Indians of the pampas go to war with their mortal foes, 
the ‘‘ Christians,” they take with them a troop of horses £|j;id mares 
besides those on which they are mounted. Driving them before them 
with savage yells, they start at a gallop to accomplish journeys of 
hundreds of miles; as soon as thOfhoAe they ride is tired they leap 
to the back of a fiesh one — always reserving the best till they come 
within a mile or so of the enemy’s camp. Pasture abounds for their 
steeds wherever theychoose to halt, and for meat they kill one of two 
of the young mares of the troop. So it is that the very animal intro- 
duced for the annihilation of the pampas Indian, is to his descendants 
a means by which to live, and eat, and make merry, and defy the 
world. 
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The ass family is extensive. There is the JchuTy the wild ass of 
Persia; the ddggetai of the Scindo coast; the yO‘to4ze of China; 
the <mager bestrode by the sturdy E^almuc, and a nondescript animal 
“neitiler horse nor ass,” peculiar to the Himalayas, and called a 
hAmg, 

Concerning the ass, there is a vulgar notion, that the animal does 
not exist in a wild state, and, in my humble opinion, if ever obstinate 
disbelief deserved excuse it does in this instance. It is easy enough 
to imagine a wild horse, or bull, or dog, or cat, or rabbit ; but take 
the ass, the humble donkey with which we are all familiar. Eegard 
hin? as he broods along moodily, slowly bungling over the cobble- 
stones, oppressed by the weight of a pyramid of cabbages and several 
sieves of potatoes, the property of the costermonger, his master. 
Watch his eye when the heavy old whip-stock is brought down with 
the force of a Eijian war-club across his hollow flanks ; he does not 
even blink, or, if ho does, it is not the sudden wince of pam, but 
a deliberate and contemptuous closing of his optics, expressive of 
his utter indifierence to any amount of whip-stock that may bo 
applied. See him even at liberty out on the common. Does ho 
frisk about and gambol in the sun, as does even the sand-carter’s 
worn-out Flemish mare % No ; he moves about as though the wheels 
were stHljat his heels, and crops the grass laboriously; or turns his 
tail to the wind and for an hour stands stock-still, as though waiting 
for the “ kim up,” the magic words by which his life is regulated. 

Can any one, after contom})la^g such* a picture, imagine the ass 
graceful in s^pe as the antelope, nimble as the Savarian chamois, 
and fleeter than the lithe-limbed Arabian steed ? So it is, however ; 
and out of at least twenty recorded instances testifying to the above 
facts, the following, given by Sir Thomas Ker Porter, will serve : 
“My greyhound suddenly started off in pursuit of an animal which 
my Persians said, from the glimpse they had of it, W6is an antelope* 
I instantly set spurs to my horse, and with my attendants gave 
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chase. After an nnrelaxed gallop of full three miles^ we came 
upon the dog, who was then within a short stretch of the^ creature 
he pursued, and to my surprise, and at first vexation, I saw it to be 
on ass. Upon a moment’s refiection, however, judging from its fleet- 
ness that it must be a wild one, a creature little known in Europe, 
but which the Persians prize as an object of the chase, I determined 
in approaching it, as quickly as the very swift Arab on which I 
was mounted would carry mo; but the single instance of checking 
my horse to consider, had given our game such a head of us that, 
notwithstanding all our speed, we could not recover our groikid on 
him. I, however, happened to be considerably before my companioDB, 
when at a certain distance the animal in its turn made a pause, 
and allowed me to approach within pistol-shot of him. He then 
darted off again with the quickness of thought, capering, kicking, 
and sporting in his flight, as if ho were not blown in the least, 
and the chase were his pastime. When my Persian followers came 
up, they regretted that I had not shot the creature when he ^as 
within my aim, tolling me that his flesh was regarded in Persia as 
a great delicacy. The prodigious swiftness and peculiar manner in 
which he fled across the plain, above all, reminded mo of the striking 
portrait drawn by the author of the Book of Job,” 

Comparing the size of the domesticated ass peculiar to England 
with that met in other coimlries, it would seem that either our climate 
or productions, or both, were inimical to his well-doing. Probably, 
however, negligence respecting their propagation, and the baneful 
practice of allowing them constantly to breed and in,” as it is 
termed, may have more to do with the degeneration of the English 
species, than either of the above-mentioned causes or any other. Our 
forefathers were not so familiar with the donkey as are we. At the 
time of Ethelred, mention is made of it as a costly animal ; but it 
seems to have died out for u long period, and even so recently as the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, the ass, on account of its irarity, was as 
valuable as the well-bred horse. 

With respect to ^e origin of the domestic ass, a well-iufdrmed 
writer observes : Most authorities refer it to the onager or koulan ; 
but it is not improbable that other species interbreeding with this may 
have contributed to the modifications which the domestic ass from a 
remote period appears to have presented. ,The ass, however, has never 
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lost the indications which prove that the original stock was destined 
by nathre for a dry, rugged, mountainous country, destitute of luxurious 
humid plains abounding with succulent vegetation. The hoofs, unlike 
those of the horse, are long, concave beneath, with extremely sharp 
rims, and admirably adapted for treading with security on slippery, 
rough declivities, which, as experience has fuUy taught, are ill-suited 
for the round flat hoof of the horse. The shoulders are comparatively 
lower and the croup liigher than in the horse, and the animal can 
bot^r support a weight thrown partially on the croup or hip-bones 
than when placed behind the withers sustained by the dorsal vertebrse; 
in ascending or descending steep rugged paths the pressure of the 
weight on the croup would be the least disadvantageous to a beast of 
burden.” 

The ass’s time for going with young is about eleven months, anti 
seldom more than one foal is produced at a birth. At the age of four 
years the animal is in its 2 >rime, and its duration of life ranges from 
twenty-five to forty years. Instances, however, are recorded of the ass 
living over fifty years. There was one who many years ago drew U2) 
the water from the great well at Carisbrook Castle, Isle of Wight ; 
wnat the age of this animal was when it entered the service is not 
known ; but Brettel says, For the space of fifty years it worked daily 
at the wheel, and, even then, died in perfect health and strength by 
accidentally falling over the ramparts of the castle.” It is wonderful 
how Nature will assert herself defiant of all artifical processes brought 
to bear against her ! Here we see the ass, whose progenitors, dead two 
or three centuries, were stabled and fed on grass and clover, just as he 
is, preferring the dry coarse thistle to the juciest herbage, drinking as 
sparingly as though stiU an inhabitant of the thirsty desert, avoiding, 
if possible, plashing his dry homy hoof in the shallow wayside gutter, 
and never so happy as whe j, on a sultiiy summer day, ho can fling 
himself dowtf on the hot, dusty mad, and leisurely jjwp the length and 
breadth of his callous-hided carcase amongst the sandy partides. 

Of the zebra section of the genus Equus, there exist three species, 
the quagga, the dauw, and the zebra. Le Yaillant notices a fourth, as 
existing in South Africa ; an animal of a pale yellow, or Isabelline 
colour, called by the Greater Manaquas the white zebra. This, how- 
ever, seems to be all that is known of the last-mentioned animal. 

The quagga is common to the plains of Southern Africa, congregates 
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in great companies, and mixes freely with gmia and ostriches — 
indeed, the predilection of the ostrich for the quagga’s company has 
escaped the observation of scarcely any African traveller. The quagga 
is larger than the wild ass, and resolutely fSeu^es both the hyasna 
and wild dog. It is not easily tamed, and by no means inclined to 
drudgery, even when familiarized with domesticated cattle. Its 
natural courage, however, never deserts it; and should the leopard come 
sneakicig in the night round the Boer farmer’s cattle-pen, and a quagga 
should happen to be among the inclosed, the great spotted cat may as 
well take himself off, without he prefers making acquaintance %ith 
guardian quagga’s razor-like hoofs. 

The dauw, or daw, is similar in structure and appearance to the 
quagga, and is chiefly found on the vast plains north of the Gareop, or 
Orange Eiver. The zebra is likewise an inhabitant of Southern Afnca, 
shunning the presence of man, roaming free among the solitary 
mountains. Andersson describes the voice of the zebra as being very 
peculiar — ^like that of a man in mortal peril. On one occasion, lie, 
together with his company, rushed out in dismay to see who it was 
the lion had carried off, and found my lord Leo in the very act 
of butchering a zebra, from which the most terrible groans were 
emanating. 
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gilt, gilt edges, 5 j. 

THE HANDY BOOK of GAMES. By Captain Crawley. Billiards, 
Bagatelle, Whist, Loo, Cribbage, Chess, Drafts, Backgammon, Ecart^, Picquet, All 
Fours, &c. Crown Svo, cloth gilt, 5x. 

HOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Charles Dickens. Compllte 

in Nineteen Vols., cloth, half-bound, 66x. 6 d, ; or in Nine Double and One Single 
Vol., 62 x. 

SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. With Life, Glossary, 

&c., and full-page and other Engravings. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, price 6j.; 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, ys, 6 d, ; half-morocco, lox. 6 d, Cheap Edition, on thin 
paper, cloth gilt, 5x. 

CHARLES O’MALLEY, the Irish Dragoon. By Charles Lever. 

An entirely New Library Edition, illustrated with original Wood Engravings. Hand- 
somely bound, doth gilt, price ys, 6 d, 

THE FIELDS AND THB WOODLANDS, depicted by Painter 
and Poet. Consisting of Twenty-four Pictures, printed in Colours by Leighton 
Brothers. With Verses of character and beauty appropriate to the Pictures. PrintCKi 
on thick toned paper, and handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 2ix. 

THB LAND OF THE BIBLE: Its Sacred Heroes and Wonderful 
Story. By John Tillotson. Amply Illustrated with Maps and mouRthan 300 
Wood Engravings. Handsomdy bound, doth gilt, gilt edges, price ys, 6 d* ; fa^- 
calf, lox. 6 d, 

BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. With a Memoir of the Author 
by H. W. Dulcken, Ph.D, Witfi 100 pag^aiA other Illustrations by Thomas 
Dalziel, engraved by the Brothers Dalziel. Presentation Edition,^n thick toned 
paper, 4to, cloth gilt, gilt edges, price lor. 6 d,\ crown 8vo, cloth gUt, gUt cii^s, 
3x. 6 d,; doth gilt, 2x. 6 d, Cueap Edition, qlothgilt, ix. 6 d,; wrapper, is, 

THE FRINGE OF THE HOUSE OF DAVID. By Rev. J! H. 
Ingraham. With Coloured^Plates and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, handscMndy 
bound, doth gilt extra, gilt edges, with Coloured and other Illustrations, price 5x.; 
dothg^lt, gilt edges. Coloured Plates, 3x, 6 d, Fcap. 8vo, cloth gilt, Colours Frontis- 
pic oCf ax. 6 d, ; doth gilt, gilt edges, 2x. ; cloth gilt, is, 6 d, ; ornamental wrapper, ix. 

THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, By John Keble. Small fcap. Svo, cloth 




boards, gilt edges, 2s,p morocco, gilt edges, Crown Svo, cloth gilt, plain 
2x. 6 d , ; with Eight full-page Illustrations, Vdoth gilt, bevdlcd boards, 3X. 64 ; 
morocco, Jkr. 6 d.; morocco extra, or tree-calf, lox^ 6 d, 


POPULAR SEVEi^^AND^SIXPENNY VOLUMES. 


MR8I. BESTOH’8 BOOK OF HOUSBHOLD MAKAGBMBNV. 

Comprising every kind of practical information on Domestic Economy tmd Modem 
> Cookery. Containing 3>ooo Recipes and Insteuctions, 6cx> Eng^vinos and 
mmierous Coloured Elates. With accurate descriptions as to Quantities, Timet 
Costs, and Seasons of the various dishes, directions for Carving, Hints on the 
Management of Children, the Arrangement and Economy of the Kitchen, Duties 
of Servants, the Doctor, ]>gal Memoranda, and 250 Bills of Fare to suit the 
Seasons from January to December. Strongly bound, half-roan, price 7r. ; 

cloth gilt, gilt e^ges, dt/. ; half-calf, lor. 6</. 

*** As a Wedding Giji, Birthday Booky or Presentation Volume at any period of the 
year, or upon any anniversary whatev^, Mrs, Beeton’s Household Management^* is 
entitled to the very first place. In half-calf binding, price half a guinea, the booh wUl 
last a lifetime, and save money every day, 

BBBTON’S BOOK OF NEEDLEWORK. Consisting of 670 

Needlework Patterns, with full Descriptions and Instructions as to working them. 
Every stitch described and engraved with the utmost accuracy, and the ijuantity 
^ of material requisite for each pattern stated. Handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt 
edges, with Coloured Frontispiece, price Is, 6d. 

*** ^ Book of Household Management** takes due precedence of every 

other Cookery Book, so this extraordinary Collection of Needlework Designs has become 
the book, par excellence,^/* Ladies to consult, both for Instruction in Stitches and all 
kinds of work, and Patterns of elegant style and irreproachable good taste, 

EVERYBODY'S LAWYER (Beeton's Law Book). Entirely New 

Edition, Revised by a Barrister. A Practical Compendium of the General 
Principles of Englisn Jurisprudence : comprising upwards of 14,600 Statements of 
^ the Law. With a full Index, 27,000 References, every number^ paragraph in its 
• particular place, and under its general head. Crown 8vo, 1,680 pp., cloth gilt, ^s, 6d, 
*** The sound practical information contained in this voluminous work is equal to 
that in a whole library of ordinary legal books, costing many guineas. Not only for wery 
non-professtoncU man in a difficulty are its contents valuable, but also for the ordinary 
reader, to whom a knowledge of the law is more important and interesting than is generally 
supposed, 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OF GEOGRAPHY: A Universal 

Gazetteer. Illustrated by Maps— Ancient, Modem, and Biblical, and several 
Hundred Engravings. ' Post 8vo, cloth gilt, *ls. td, ; half-calf, los, 6cf. 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY OP BIOGRAPHY : Being the Lives 
of Eminent Persons of All Times, with the Pronunciation of Every Name. Illus- 
trated by Portraits, &c. PostjSvo, doth gilt, is, (id. ; half-calf, lOr 6d, 

BEETON'S DICTIONARY 9 F NATURAL HISTORY : A 

Popular and Scientific Account of Animated Creation. With the Pronunciation of 
the Names, and many Engravings. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d,; half-calf, lor. 6d, 

BEETON’S BOOK OF GARDEN MANAGEMENT: All kinds 

of Information connected with Fruit, Flower, and Kitchen Gardens, Orchid Houses, 
Bees, &c. With numerous Coloured Plates and many Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 7s. 6d,\ half-calf, loj. 6d, , 

BEETON'I^ BOOK OF*HOBlE PETS : How to Rear and Manage 
in Sickness and in Health. With many Coloured* Plates and upwards of 200 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, half-bound, 7s, 6d, 

TREASURY OF NATURAL SCIENCE. Comprising Natural 

Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Geology, &c4 &c. With many Illustrations. 
Crown 5 vo, cloth gilt, 7s, 6d. 

A MILLION OF FACTS. By Sir Richard Philips. Correct Data 
and Elementary Constants in the entire Circle of the Sciences, and on all subjects 
of Speculation and Practice. Crown 8vo, doth gilt, 7s, 6d, 

TEACHER'S PICTOUAL BIBLE AND COMMENTARIS The 

Authorised Version. Witn the most approved Mai^^inaKleferences, and Historical 
and descriptive Illustrations. Crowf^ evo, doth ^t, red edges, is, 6d, ; French 
morocco, lor. ; half-boun^ calf, lox. 6d, ^ 9 


a 


London : W/fRD^ LOCK fir* CO,^ Salisbury Sguare, E,C, 



THE HAYDN SERIES OF MANUALS. 


**The most umvwMl book of reference in a moderate compm that we know of in the English 
l^g»age.**-~3r4r TUmef. 

HAYDN^S DICTIONARY OF DATSS, for Universal Reference,, 
relating to all and Nations. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of tke Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. Sixteenth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and 
Revised, containing about 10,000 distinct Articles, and 80,000 Dates and Facts. 
In One thick Volume, demy 8vo, cloth, i8j. ; half calf, 24s . ; full or tree calf, 
3 Zf. 6d, 


Uniform with the above, 

VINOSNT’S DICTIONARY of BIOGRAPHY, Past and Present. 

Containing the Chief Events in the Lives of Eminent Persons of all Ages and 
Nations ; preceded by the Biographies and Genealogies of the Chief Representatives 
of the Royal Houses of the World. By Benjamin Vincent, Librarian of the 
Ro3ral institution of Great Britain, and Emtor of ** Haydn’s Dictionary of Dgtes.” 
In One thick Vol., demy 8vo, clo&, i8j. ; half-calf, 24s. ; full or tree calf, 31 j. Sd. 

9 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OP SCIENCE. Comprising Chemistry, 
Astronomy, and the Chemical Sciences. By G. F. Rod well, F.C.S,, assisted by 
eminent Contributors. Demy 8vo, cloth, i8j. 


THE CHEAPEST BOOK PUBLISHED ON DOMESTIC MEDICINE, 
SICK NURSING, • 

HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DOMESTIC MEDICINE. By 

rile late Edwin Lankester, M.D., F.R.S., assisted by Distinguished Physicians 
and Surgeons. .New Edition, with an Appendix on Sick Nursing and Maternal 
Management, and 32 pages of Wood Engravings. In One Vol., medium 8vo, cloth 
gilt, price 

Haydn’s Domestic Medicine is a Complete FAMIL Y DOCTOR, and its In- 
stnutions may be followed with the utmost safety. 


Uniform with ^'Haydn's Medicine.** 

HAYDN’S BIBLE DICTIONARY, for the use of all Readers and 

Students of the Old and New Testaments, and of th^ Apocrypha. Edited by the 
late Rev. C. Boutell, M.A. New Edition, beautifully Illustrated with 100 
full pages of Engravings, separately printed on tinted paper. In One Vol,, 
medium 8vo, cloth gilt, price Js. 6d. ^ 

Haydn’s Bible Dictionary compreheftds Biography, History, Manners and 
Customs^ Antiquities, Political and Physical Geography, Meteorology, Topography, and 
Natural History. The Results of Modem ExploraEon are also pven, and no pains have 
been spared to make this a Standard Dictionary of the ^ible for Universal Reference. 


Uniform with ** Haydn's Medicine" and ''Bible Dictionary*' 

WmSTON’B JOSIBPHUS. An entirely New Ubrary Edition ot the 
Works of Flavius Josephus, comprising The Antiquities of the Jews, and the 
Wars of the Jews. With Introduction, Apipendix, Marginal Notes, and 100 full 
pages of Engravings, separately printed on tinted paper. In One Vol., medium 
8vo, doth i^t, 7r. od. 


The Publishers have spared no pains in the production of this Edition of Josephus. 
Its valZ has been greatly greased by the addition of Morgmal Notes, giving the Essence 
of the Narrative; ana this New Editioq is the Handsomest, Cheapest, at^ Best 
Edited of any^et^Hshed. ' t ^ 


London: WARD, LOCK CO., Salis6ur\Sguare, E.C. 



HANDSOME PRESENTATION VOLUMES, 


DALEISSL’S ILLT7STRATBD ARABIAN NIQHTS XNTBB- 

TMNMEN']^. With upw^ ojf 200 Engraving by J. E. Millais, R,A., J. 
• J- Watson, A. B. Houghton, gTj. Pinwell, T. Dalziel, &c, 

WHti Or^ments, Borders, &c., aU Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. Imperial 8vcl 
<>40 pp., handsomely bound, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 21s, 


Uniform with Ward, Lock & Co.’s Complete Edition of Andersetis Fairy Tales, 
An Entirely New Edition of 

THSS SWISS ITAIAlliY ROBINSON. Specially Translated and 
Compiled from the Best Original Editions, by Henry Frith. Handsomely bound, 
doth gilt, bevelled boards, with Coloured Plates and aooEneravincs. orice 6d , ; 
gUt edges, 8j. 6 ^. s b, v s > 

. *** The Publishers feel confident thcU this tvill be found to be one oj the best editions of 
thj^ ^Hzhtjid work yet offered to the public. No pains have been spared to make this issue 
of th^** Swiss Family Robinson ” one of the most charming of Present Books, The book 
ts abundantly illustrated by New Coloured Plates {which have been prepared with great 
(%re) and upwards of Two Hundred Engravings in the Text, 


Uniform with the above. Complete Edition of 

ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
With Fourteen Coloured Pictures, 100 full -page and other Engravings, and Life of 
the Author. Handsomely bound, cloth gut, bevelled boards, price *is, 6d, ; gilt 
edges, Ss. 6d. 


^ Uniform with the ahave, 

THE OLD FAVOURITE FAIRY TALES. Illustrated with 
Coloured Plates and 300 Engravings by H. K. Browne, Harrison Weir, 
T. B. Dalziel, W. Harvey, and other eminent Artists. Handsomely bound, 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, price 75. 6d, \ gilt edges, 8s, 6d, 

Also, uniform with the above, 

DON QUIXOTE DE LA MANCHA. Translated from the Spanish 
of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Carefully revised and corrected. Illus- 
trated with nearly 700 full-page aftd other Engravings by Tony Johannot. Hand- 
somely bound, cloth gilt, bevelled boards, *js, 6d , ; gilt edges, 8;. 6d. 

Also, uniform with the above, a New and Handsome Edition of 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel de Foe. With Memoir of the 

Author. Profusely Illustrated with Coloured Plates, separate Plates on Tinted 
Paper, and numerous Woodcuts inserted in the Text. Handsomely bound, cloth 
gilt, ifevelled boards, yj. (>d, ; gilt edges, 8s. 6d, 


THE ROYAL NURSERY PICTURE BOOK. Containing 48 p^es 

of beautiful Coloured Pictures and 64 page^ of descriptive Letterpress. Comprising 
Alphabet^ Nursery Rhymes %n(b Stories, including such old Nursery Favourites as 
Dick Whiftington, John Gilpin, The House that Jack ^uilt, Cinderella, The Babes 
in the Wood, &c. Folio, picture wrapper, 6s, 


QOLDEN childhood^ 1879. Full qf Useful Information and 

Amusement for Children, comprising Interesting Stories, Nursery Tales, Children’s 
Rhymes (with Music), and about 400 Engravings. Imperial i6mo, picture boards, 
3J.; doth gilt, gilt edges, 5^. 


Third Year of Publication, 

THX GHILDBXN’S PXOTUBli ANNUAL. By Mercie Su^hine. 
An entirely New and Interesting Sto|y. Beautifully Illustrated. Imperial i6mo, 
piCtuie boards, is,; cloth gilt, 2s, a • ^ ^ 

London : WARD, LOCK CO,, Salisbury Square, E,C, 



ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS. 


THE GOOD WORTH LIBRARY.' 

FnUy Ulustiated andhandwindybotiiid, dotbgilt, y. each. , 

1. Bimyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. With Memoir of the Au^or by 

H. W. Bulcksn, Ph.D., and loo Illustrations by Thomas Dalziel. 

2. The Swiss Family Bobinson. Translated by Henry Frith. 

' With Coloured Plates and upwards of 20o Engravings. 

3. Andersen’s Stories for the Yonng. By Hans Christian Ander> 

SEN. With many full-page and other Engravings. 

4. Andersen’s Popular Tales for Children. By Hans Christian 

Andersen. With many full-page and other Engravings. 

5. Anne and Jane Taylor’s Poetry for Children. Containing the 

Original Poems, Hymns for Infant Minds, and Rhymes for the Nursery. 

6. The Story of Stories for the Little Ones; or, Bible Narraiives 

for the Young. By Mrs. Leathley. With many Engravings. 

7. Fifty Celebrated Women: The Lessons of their Lives. Witlf 

many Engravings. 

8. Fifty Celebrated Men : Their Lives and Trials, and the Deeds that 

made them Famous. With many Engravings. 

9. Bobinson Crusoe. With Memoir, and many Engravings. 

10. The Wonders of the World, in Earth, Sea, and Sky. By Uncle 

John. With 223 Engravings. 

11. Bvenings at Home ; or, The Juvenile Budget Opened. By Mrs. 

Barbauld and Dr. Aiken. With many Engravings. 

12. The Gentlemen Adventurers; or, Antony Waymouth. By 

W. H. G. Kingston. With full-page Engravings. 

13. Sandford and Merton. With 100 Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

14 . A Boy’s Life Aboard Ship, as it is. Told by Himself. Illustrated. 
* 5 * Life in a Whaler. By Sailor Charlie. With full-page Engravings. 

1 6. Great Inventors : The Sources of their Usefulness, and the Results 

of their Efforts. With 109 Engravings. 

17. The Marvels of Nature ; or. Outlines of Creation. With 400 

Engravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

.18. The Boy’s Book of Industrial Information. With 365 En- 
gravings by Dalziel Brothers. 

19. Famous Boys, and How they became Famous Men. Illustrated. 

20. Triumphs of Perseverance and Enterprise. Illustrated. 

21. The Crusades and Crusaders. By J. G. Edgar. With Engravings. 

22. The Merchant’s Clerk; or, Mark Wilton. By Rev. C. B. Tayler, 

M.A. With full-page and other Engravings. * 

23. The Vonng Marooners ; or, The Adventures of Robert and Harold 

on the Florida Coast. With many Engravings. 

24. Holiday House. By Catherine Siijclair. Full-page Engravings. 

25. Boy’s Book of Modem Travel and Adventure. Illustrated. 

26. Mary Bunyan, the’Blind Daughter of John Bunyan. By Sallie 

Rochester Ford. With full-page Engravings. 

27. The Scottish Chiefs.^ By Jane Porter. With full-page Engravlhgs. 

28. Keble’s Christian Year. With full-page Engravings. 

30. Life Thoughts, Gathered from the Extemporaneous Discourses of 
Henry Ward Beecher. With Red Border Lines. 

31- The Christian Life : Bible Helps and Counsels for Every Day 
th roughout the Year. With Red Border Lines. 

32. Tne Perfect Lifg. By William E. Chajmning. • 

33. Baored Heroes and Martyrs. .By J. T., Headley. Revised and 
^ Edited hy J. W. Kirton, LL.D., Xutfor of ** ^uy your Own ^herries.* 

London: WARD^ LOCK &• Salishury^Sgutxre^ E*C» 



BOOKS FOR YOVNO MEN, 

^HE FRIEN DLY COUNS EL SERIES. 

^t* ****^ wtlfbg, io make the Frirkdcv Counsbi, Sbribs <t ^ixtcHctU 

mustroHon of the homely truth that “ A Friend in Need ie a Friend Indeed f pracnoat 

Crown 8vo, fancy wmpper, price is. each ; cloth gilt, price 2 s. (Those marked * can 
also be had in cloth extra, gilt side, back, and edges, price 2 s. 6d. each.) 

1. *Timothy Titoomb’s Letters addressed to Young People. Single 

and Married. 

2. ^Lectures to Young Men on various Important Subiects. ByHEi^RV i 

Wakd Beecher, Author of ** Life Thoughts.’* \ 

5. ^Q^tting On in the World-, or Hints on Success in Life. By \ 

William Mathews, LLD. First Series. \ 

4. Cobbett*a A.dvicetoYoungMen,and(incidentally)toYoungWomen, \ 

in the Middle and Higher Ranks of Life. With Notes and Memoir of the Author. 1 
•5. Christians in Council ; or, The Pastor and his Friends. By the 
Author of “ Stepping Heavenward. ” | 

6. How to M^ke a Living : Suggestions upon the Art of Making, 

Saving, and Using Money. By George Cary Eggleston. 

7. The Art of Prolonging Life. Translated, completely Revised, and 

adapted for all Readers, from the celebrated work by Dr. Hufeland. 

‘ S.^Foster^s Decision of Character, and other Essays. With Life 
of the Author, and Notes. 

Q.*Getting On in the World ; or, Hints on Success in Life. Second 
^ "• Series. By W. Mathews, LL.D. 

10. *How to Excel in Business ; or, The Clerk's Instructor. . A Com 

plete Guide to Success in the World of Commerce. By James Mason. 

11. The Student’s Manual. By Rev. John Todd, D.D. New and 

Revised Edition, with Notes by the Author. 

12. How to Excel in Study. By James Mason, Author of “ How to 

Excel in Business,’’ &c. 

Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3J. 6d. 

Getting On in the World; dr, Hints on Success in Life. By William 
Mathews, LL.D. First and Second Series Complete. 

Crown 8vo, bevelled boards, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5 j. 

The Friendly Counsellor. Containing “ Timothy Titcomb’s Letters to 

Young People,” ** Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men,” and ** Beecher’s Lectures 
to Young Men.” 

^ THE BOY’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY OF 

HEROES, PATRIOTS, AND PIONEERS. 

The Story of their Daring Adventures and Heroic Deeds. 

In picture boards^OJ'.^ cloth gilt? 2 s. 6d.; gilt edges, 3.r. 6d. 

1. Coluxn6us, the Discoverer of the New Worl^. 

2. Franklin, Printer Boy, Statesman, and Philosopher. 

3. jVV’ashington, Hero and Patriot. 

4. The Puritan Captain ; or, The Stoiy o< Miles Standish. 

5. Boone, the BackwoodLsman, the Pioneer of Kentucky. 

6. The Terror of the Indians ; or, Life in the Backwoods. 

7. The Hero of the Prairies ; or, The Story of Kit Carson. 

8. The Spanish Cavalier ; or, De Soto, the Discoverer. 

9. Through Prairie aryl Forest ; or, De Sall^he Pathfinder. • 

xo. ^e Shawnee Prophet ; or,^The Story of Tecumseh. [America, 
zi. Buccaneer Chiefs; at, Captain Kidd and thr Pirate% of 

^ m A e * ■ - 


London: WAfCb^ LOCIC, CO., Salisbury Sguare, E.C. 


BOOKS OF HIGH TONE. 


THE LILY SERIES. 

Price Onb SHllxitia each. Nicely bound for Presents, in Improved Binding, 

, doth gilt, Xs. 6d. ; ditto, gilt edges, is, ^ 

<#0rmm0 aUmtkabU Valxtmt isn l$c^00l ia ^0000 

‘ tof this Series is to include no hooks except such as are peculiarly adapted^ 
by their high tone^ pure taste^ and thorough principle^ to be read by those persons t young 
and old, who look upon books as upon their friends — only worthy to be received into the 
Family Circle for their good qualities and excellent characters. So many volumes now issue 
from the p^ss low in tone and lax in morality that it is especially incumbent on all who 
would avoid the taint of such hurtful matter to select carefully the books they would them- 
selves read or introduce to their households. In view of this design, no author whose name 
is not a guarantee of the real worth and purity of his or her work, or whose book has not 
been subjected to a rigid examination, will be Emitted into “The Lily Series.'^ 

1. A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. By Mrs. Whitneyji 

2. The Gayworthys : A Story of Threads and Thrums. By the same. 

3. Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. By Mrs. Whitney. 

4. The Gates Ajar. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

5. Little Women. By L. A. Alcott, Author of Good Wives.” 

6. Good Wives. Sequel to “ Little Women.” By the same. 

7. Alone. By Marion Harland, Author of “ The Hidden Path.” 

8. I’ve Been Thinking. By A. S. Roe. « 

9. Ida May. By Mary Langdon. 

10. The Lampli^ter. By Miss Gumming. 

11. Stepping Heavenward. By E. Prentiss. 

12. Gypsy Bre3rnton. By the Author of ” The Gates Ajar.” 

13. Annt Jane’s Hero. By the Author of Stepping Heavenward.” 

14. The Wide, Wide World. By Miss Wetherell. 

15. Qneechy, By the Author of “ The‘Wide, Wide World.” 

x6. Looking Bound. By the Author of IVe Been Thinking.” 

17. Fabrics: A Story of To-Day. 

18. Our Village : Tales. By Miss Mitford. 

19. The Winter Fire. By Rose Porter. 

20. The Flower of the Family. By Mrs. E. Prentiss. ^ 

21. Mercy Gliddon’s Work. By the Author of “ The Gates Ajar.” 

22. Patience Strong’s Outings. By Mrs. Whitney. 

23. Something to Do. By the Author of Little Women,” &c. 

24. Gertrude’s Trial. By Mary Jefferis. * % 

25. The Hidden Pat&« By the Author of Alone.” 

26. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. By Mrs. H. B. Stowe. Illustrated. ^ 

27. Fireside and Camp*Stories. By the Author of “Little Women.” 

28. The Shady Side. By a Pastor’s Wife. 

29. The Sunny Side. By H. Trusta. 

30. What Katy Did. By Susan Coolidge. 

31. Fem Leaves from Fanny’s Portfolio^ By Fanny Fer)^. 

32. Shadows an 4 Sunbeams. B % Fanny Fern. 

33t. What Haly Did^at ^hooD* By Sus^ Coolidge. ^ 

London: 'Jm. ^ ^^OCK &* CO.f Sodisbu^ Sjuare^ E,C. 



BOOKS OF HIGH TONE. 


THE LILY SERIES — continued. 

34. Shiloh; or, Without and Within. By Mrs. W. M. L. Jay. 

35. OQie Percy s. By the Author of “ Stepping Heavenward,” &c. 

36. Gypsy’s Sowing and Reaping. By £. Stuart Phelps. 

37‘ Gypsy’s Cousin Joy. By the same. 

38. Gypsy’s Tear at the Golden Crescent, By the same. 

39. Miss Edgeworth’s Moral Tales. 

40. Miss Edgeworth’s Popular Tales. 

41. The Prince of the House of David. By Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

42. Anna Lee. By T. S. Arthur. 

43. The Throne of David.. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

44. *The Pillar of Fire. By the Rev. J. H. Ingraham. 

§1-5 . Prudence Palfrey. By T. B. Aldrich. 

46. A Peep at Number Five. By H. Trusta. 

47. Marjorie’s Quest. By Jeannie T. Gould. 

48. Our Village: Country Pictures. By Miss Mitford. 

49. Woman Our Angel. Sequel to Looking Round.” 

50. How Marjory Helped. By M. Carroll. 

51. Mabel Vaughan. By the Author of The Lamplighter.” 
Melbourne House. By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 

53. Father Clement. By Grace Kennedy. 

54. Dunallan. By Grace Kennedy. 

55. From Jest to Earnest. By Rev. E. P. Roe. 

56. Jessamine. By Marion Harland. 

57. Miss Gilbert’s Career. By J. G. Holland. 

58. The Old Helmet. By the Author of “ The Wide, Wide World.” 

59. Forging their Own ChcClns. By C. M. Cornwall. 

60. Daisy. Sequel to “ Melbourne House.” By E. Wetherell. 

61. Our Helen. By Sophie May. 

62® That Lass o’ Lowrie’s. B)*F. H. Burnett. 

63. The Years that are Told. By the Author of “ The Winter Fire.” 

64. N^r to Nature’s Heart. By Rev. E. P. Roe. 

65. Esther Douglas, and other Stories, By Mary Baskin. 

66. A Knight of the Nineteenth Century. By Rev. E. P. Roe. 

67. Released. By the Author of “ Either Douglas.” 

68. Quini^ebasset Girls. By Rose Porter. ^ 

69. Helen. By Maria Edgeworth. • 

• 

The Christian H^orld saysi—-** Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. %ire doing good service by supplying in 
their ‘ Lily Series ’ such first-class works of fiction at so cheap a rate.** 

**We cordially recommend the whole series.*'— CAw/wws Ag'e. 

** There is a pure, healthy tone pervading all the literature embraced in this series. The stories can 
safely be entrusted to the youngest.^’— Mercuty. 

1 706 000 Volumes of the LILT SERIES have been sOld In Great Britiaa and the Oolonlee. 
No Series of Books has ever attained suoh a large sale, and puhlio appreolation Is th^hest test 
ofsttooesi. i , , e 

Every Book in the Lily Series ca\now be had Cq^PLETE at One Shilling ; or 
in infirmed binding, cloth gi^t, price is, Af. 9ach ; or gilt edges, 2s. ^ ^ 
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BEETON^S ILLUSTRATED ENCYCLOPAEDIA, 


Complete in Four Vols., s|Tongly bound, half-roan, 428. 

B E E T O N’8 

niastrated Encyclopaedia 

Of Universal Information. 

COMPRISING 

GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, ART& LITERATURE. 

AND CONTAINING NEARLY 

4,000 Pages, 

50,000 Distinct Articles, 

2,000 Engravings, and 

Nnmerons Coloured Maps. 


Of all works of reference published of lafe years^ no one has Seen received 
with such general approbation «j**Beeton^ Illustrated Encyclopaedia 
OF Universal Information.” The importance of this valuable compilation 
in the cause of mental culture has long been acJmowledged^ and of its real 
usefulness to the public the most gratifyif^ proofs have been received. 

"Beeton's Illustrated Encyclopaedia ” is a Complete Book of ready 
Reference y well arranged, accurate, popular in method, and embodying the most 
recent researches on every possible subject. It is undoubtedly one of^he most 
comprehensive works in existence, and its thoroughly practical character makes 
it peculiarly valuable to all seeking Self education, 

In^ this Cyclopcedia will be found comphct^amf Authentic information 
respecting the Physical afkl Political Geography, Situation, Population, Com- 
merce and Productions, and the principal Public Buildings of every Country 
and important or interesting fTown in the World, and the leading Historical 
Events with which they have been connected j concise Biographies of Eminent 
Personages, from the most remote times to the presents Egyptian, Creek, Roman, 
Oriental, and Scandinavian Mythology, and Pronunciation cf Names. 


Th£ Work also comprises a complete summary of the Moral, Mathematical, 
Physical, and Natural ^iencesj a plain description of the Arts j an interesting 
Synopsis of Literary Knowledge, with ^ Pronunciation and Etymology of 


'dky leadin£yierm. 
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